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NOTE ON THE TRANSLITERATION 
OF SLAVIC AND GREEK 


or Russian, Serbian, and Bulgarian, I have fol- 

lowed the Dumbarton Oaks Papers style sheet. For 
medieval and Modern Greek, I have used the system 
in H. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1920; rpt. 1984), 7, without 
the markings denoting the length of vowels. For all 
the Byzantine names, I have used the spellings offered 
in the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. A. Kazhdan, 
3 vols. (New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1991); hence Hodegon and not Hodegoi, but Blacher- 
nai. For the names of a few contemporary Greek 
scholars, I have used the spelling as it has appeared in 
publications, i.e., P. Agapitos and not Agapetos, and 
V. Limberis and not B. Limberes. Biblical quotations 
are given according to the Greek Septuagint: Septuag- 
inta, ed. A. Rahlfs (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 1935; rpt. 1975). 


. Map of Constantinople (photo: Dumbarton Oaks, 


Byzantine Photograph and Fieldwork Archives). 


. Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor Justin II (565-78) 


(photo: Byzantine Collection, Dumbarton Oaks). 


. Bronze statuette of a Tyche, fourth-fifth centuries 


(photo: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fletcher 
Fund, 1947). 


. Gold medallion of Constantine the Great minted 


in Herakleia in 326-30. From RIC, VII, pl. 17, 
fig. 99, reproduced with permission of SPINK. 


. Gold medallion of Constantine the Great marking 


the inauguration of Constantinople as a new capi- 
tal of the empire in 330 (photo: Bildarchiv preus- 
sischer Kulturbesitz, Münzkabinett, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin). 


. Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor Valentianus II 


(383-88) struck in Constantinople. Reproduced 
courtesy of the Arthur Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University Art Museums, bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore (photo: Katya Kallsen). 


. Gold coin (tremissis) of Emperor Arkadios I 


(395-408), dated ca. 388 (photo: Byzantine Col- 
lection, Dumbarton Oaks). 


. Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor Theodosios II 


(408-50) minted in Constantinople 420-21 
(photo: Byzantine Collection, Dumbarton Oaks). 


. Bronze coin (follis) of Empress Eudoxia (400-404) 


minted in 400-401 (photo: Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks). 
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ian I) (photo: Byzantine Collection, Dumbarton 
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Introduction 


book that explores the role of icons of the Mother of God in Byzantium 

has long been a lacuna in the study of medieval visual culture. The two 
main contributions in the field, David Freedberg's Power of Images (Chicago, 
1989) and Hans Belting’s Likeness and Presence (in German, Bonn, 1990; Eng- 
lish tr., Chicago, 1994), were the first to draw attention to the role of cult 
images in society.’ Their large thematic, chronological, and geographic scopes 
precluded close analysis of the primary sources or concentration on Marian 
images. At the same time, the major studies on the cult of the Virgin (Graef's 
Mary, 1963; Warner’s Alone of All Her Sex, 1976; Pelikan’s Mary Through the 
Centuries, 1996) have primarily focused on issues of theology and have not 
engaged the material expression of devotion and the ritual practices.” By con- 
trast, this book contends that icons of the Theotokos are fundamental to the 
understanding of the Marian cult and medieval visual culture. 

Byzantine image theory is based on the dogma of the Incarnation. Once 
the virginal body of Mary received and gave flesh to the divine Word, it offered 
relative holiness to matter, validated the circumscription of the divine in a 
human form, and legitimized the production and veneration of images. Icons 
of the Mother and Child not only form an Orthodox defense of the visual and 
material, but also bestow power to the pictorial form to mediate the exchange 
between the divine and human spheres. 

Byzantium has traditionally been considered a culture of icons that consol- 
idated in the sixth century, was interrupted by Iconoclasm (A.D. 730-843), but 
was then reestablished after the victory of the so-called Orthodoxy in 843.* This 
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position, still prevalent in the studies by Belting, has recently been challenged 
in a series of articles.* Yet no monographic study has reconsidered the evolu- 
tion of icon-centered Byzantine visual identity and rooted the discussion in the 
textual tradition. 

When did the Byzantine icon-centered identity emerge? The present book 
attempts to answer this question by focusing on the cult of the Virgin Mary in 
Constantinople from the fifth to the thirteenth centuries. The Theotokos was 
perceived as the protector of the capital and the state. But the way her power 
was manifested changed over tume. Previous studies have centered either on 
the early cult or on its later manifestation, failing to grasp and explain its trans- 
formation. Drawing on medieval image theory and representations of Mary in 
a variety of media, including seals, panel-paintings, miniatures, and mosaics, 
this book argues that devotion to the Mother of God changed from a relic- 
based to an icon-centered cult in the period after Iconoclasm. Subsequently, a 
network of public processions with Marian images developed in Constantino- 
ple and triggered the establishment of similar ritual practices in the rest of the 
Eastern Orthodox world. 

In addition to icons, this book also sets out to explore how the cult of the 
Mother of God embodied political 1deas and promoted the concept of empire. 
She was perceived as a guarantor of imperial victory and legitimacy, thus inher- 
iting the functions of the Roman Victoria. It is in Bvzantium where this pow- 
erful link between Marian devotion and the idea of empire became established 
and from which it then spread to the rest of the medieval world. Therefore, it is 
important to explore how her Byzantine cult was staged. As the eastern half of 
the Roman Empire, Byzantium’s identity was defined by Roman law, Greek 
language, and Christian religion. Its capital, Constantinople, became the New 
Rome. In this setting the figure of the Mother of God rose to become the pro- 
tector of city and state, whose undefeatable power stemmed from her paradox- 
ical virginal motherhood. 

Her influential state role is revealed in the words with which she was 
addressed in Byzantium: Theotokos (Bearer of God) and Meter Theou (Mother 
of God). Both terms speak of power and contrast sharply with our current 
Western perception of Mary as a tender and delicate figure, revealed in the 
terms by which she is called: Virgin or Madonna (“My Lady? a term that 
derives from the twelfth-century medieval culture of love). For the Byzantines 
and even today within the Orthodox East, Mary is the powerful Mother of 
God: Theotokos, Meter Theou, Theometor, Panagia (All Holy), or Bogorodica, and 

Mati Bozija (Mother of God). 

For years the study of the cult of the Theotokos in Byzantium was mainly 
focused on the establishment of iconographic types. This approach was promoted 
by the two seminal publications of Nikolai Liha¢ev and Nikodim Kondakov 
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written in the beginning of the twentieth century? Both works focused on the 
formation and spread of iconographic types of the Theotokos. Lihacev gath- 
ered and explored mainly Marian representations on seals, whereas Kondakov 
collected Greek and Latin texts and images in all media in order to establish 
how a few miracle-working icons gave rise to the formation of visual formulas. 
Kondakov’s theory of types has exercised a strong influence on the subsequent 
scholarship of the Theotokos.* Marian representations have thus often been 
examined in terms of types and discussed from the point of view of style. 

Of the very few scholars who have attempted to reevaluate the relationship 
Kondakov posited between a name and a visual schema, André Grabar was the 
first.” He argued that Kondakov’s theory holds true with regard to types based 
on toponymic terms (those deriving from the names of the sites where the 
icons were kept). At the same time, Grabar discerned the existence of so-called 
qualitative or poetic names, which derive from hymnology and refer to the 
powers of the Mother of God. These epithets do not identify any particular 
image type of the Theotokos and can thus be indiscriminately attached to any 
Marian depiction. My study explores how poetic names define the function of 
icons. 

New advances in the field of Byzantine literature have also contributed to 
the study of Marian images. Paul Speck and Alexander Alexakis have focused 
on the Byzantine theory of images produced during the period of Iconoclasm.” 
They have exposed the complexity of texts written in defense or refutation of 
images, and the presence of interpolations about images added at a later date. 
In addition, new editions of Byzantine and Latin sources have enabled the 
reevaluation of the written tradition of several miraculous icons." The recent 
studies by Averil Cameron on the Mandylion image of Christ, Christine Ange- 
lidi on the Hodegetria, and Gerhard Wolf on the icon of the Virgin 1n Santa 
Maria Maggiore have uncovered the role of cult icons in society. By decon- 
structing the written traditions, these scholars have revealed the changing 
social practices and beliefs manifested in the use of images." Similarly, the new 
computerized database of Byzantine texts, the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, has 
made possible a more efficient exploration of a vast number of written sources. 

Starting in the sixties and continuing through the eighties, art-historical 
exploration of the cult of the Theotokos primarily focused on the early pre- 
Iconoclast period." The interest has only recently shifted to the later centuries, 
and with this shift attention has been redirected away from iconographic and 
stylistic considerations and toward a more functional analysis of the role of 
images in society.” Following the “iconic revolution” spurred. by Belting's and 
Freedberg’s books, Annemarie Weyl Carr has explored aspects of the public 
role of icons and relics of the Mother of God in the Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
traditions.? Nancy Ševčenko has opened new ground in the study of the role 
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of icons in the liturgy.'^ Ioli Kalavrezou has examined the creation of new 
visual formulas, in the post-Iconoclast period, that expressed the Orthodox 
dogma of images. The recent Russian publications edited by Alexei Lidov 
have also advanced a contextual approach to the analysis of Byzantine and 
Russian 1cons. ^ Finally, a recent exhibition organized at the Benaki Museum 
has offered a substantial collection of Marian images and recent studies on the 
cult of the Mother of God in Byzantium.” Yet no monographic study has 
offered a comprehensive account of the development of the Marian cult in 
Constantinople. 

This book not only covers a broad span of media ranging from seals to 
monumental painting, but also engages in svstematic collection, translation, 
analvsis, and interpretation of a wide range of written sources that include 
chronicles, homilies, hvmns, and epigrams. The textual tradition records the 
multiple functions of icons in the religious practices of Byzantium. The close 
link between art and text, already demonstrated in Henry Maguire's funda- 
mental book, Art and Eloquence, is here expanded."* The analysis of hymns, 
homilies, and epigrams is employed to uncover the rhetorical structure of 
images and explore their visual strategies. By considering both the written and 
visual traditions, this book sets out to deconstruct the legends concerning 
famous Marian images and thereby uncover the historical development of 
Marian devotion in Constantinople and the gradual establishment of a Byzan- 
tine identity linked to icons and icon processions. 

This study focuses on three major monasteries in the Byzantine capital— 
the Blachernai, the Hodegon, and the Pantokrator—and proceeds to weave a 
narrative of conflict and synthesis of the rituals of these Marian centers and 
their role in shaping imperial ideology. The Blachernai, one of the earliest sanc- 
tuaries, promoted the concept of the Theotokos as a guarantor of imperial vic- 
tory and protection. The monastery was situated at the northwestern end of 
the city, outside the circumference of the walls and in constant danger of bar- 
barian attacks. In the beginning, the miraculous powers of the Mother of God 
were invested in the holy spring and the relic of Mary’s robe. Emperors came 
to pray at the Blachernai before leaving on military campaigns. A weekly Friday 
service was also celebrated here, followed by a procession. People believed that 
these weekly ceremonies activated the power of Mary. Similarly, the monastery 
became the site for an annual feast offering thanks to the Theotokos for secur- 
ing victory over the enemies in the past. The ritual was called the Akathistos, 
after the name of the famous hymn sung on this occasion. Icons were gradually 
introduced into these services and processions. The Blachernai monastery thus 
rose as the site where Mary's relics and icons and celebration of her past victo- 
ries over the barbarians secured protection of the capital and imperial triumph. 
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In the course of the eleventh centurv, a new 1con from a different 
monastery took over the functions of the Blachernai: the Hodegetria, meaning 
*she who leads the way? It was housed in a sanctuary called the Hodegon and 
became the major icon of the weekly processions of its monastery. Through 
these ceremonies, the Hodegetria acquired public prominence that led to its 
eventual integration into the established annual Akathistos celebration at the 
Blachernai. It is this annual service that fostered the belief in the Hodegetria as 
the material vehicle through which Mary's protection of Constantinople 
became manifest. 

The increasing role of icon processions in the public expression of the cult 
of the Mother of God led Byzantine emperors to seek the power of Marian 
images to promote the dynasty of the Komnenoi and consolidate the increas- 
ingly hereditary model of imperial power. John II Komnenos (1118-43) built a 
new imperial mausoleum at the monastery of Christ Pantokrator (“ruler over 
all/everything") and co-opted elements of the rituals of both the Blachernai 
and the Hodegon. On Fridays, the traditional procession of the Blachernai was 
made to stop at the Pantokrator monastery for a weekly commemorative serv- 
ice. Similarly, a new /itania required the Hodegetria to be brought to the Pan- 
tokrator monastery for the annual commemorative rituals. Through these 
ceremonies the emperors were able to draw their subjects into the imperial 
cult, secure their rule, and ensure life after death. 

In response to the increasing role of icons in Marian public devotion, new 
iconographic types developed after Iconoclasm. As this study reveals, the 
Hodegetria was one of these new visual formulas, as were several other image 
tvpes exemplified by the icons of the Blachernai monastery. The uncovering of 
a Middle Byzantine date for these visual schemas offers a new understanding of 
the origins and development of Marian iconography. 

The material is organized in two parts: Part I focuses on the link between 
devotion to the Theotokos and imperial power; Part 11 draws attention to the 
use of Marian icons in public ceremonies. Each part consists of three chapters. 
In Part 1, Chapter 1 explores the establishment of the early civic cult of the 
Theotokos in Constantinople; Chapter 2 focuses on the textual tradition of the 
Avar and Arab sieges of the capital, the gradual emergence of icon processions, 

and the transformation of the memory of the past; Chapter 3 examines the con- 
cept of virginal motherhood that is fundamental to the understanding of the 
role of the Theotokos and her images in the context of war. In Part 11, Chapter 
4. deconstructs the myth of the Hodegetria and explores the character and sig- 
nificance of the Tuesday processions (tantat) of this panel; Chapter 5 returns to 
the Blachernai site and discusses the emergence of new cult practices, such as the 
“usual miracle” created in response to the challenge of the increasing public 
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presence of the Hodegetria and its processions; and Chapter 6 focuses on the 
litaniai with icons at the funeral site of the Pantokrator monastery and the role 
of Marian panels of the Blachernai and Hodegon in the development of impe- 
rial commemorative ceremonies. In presenting the structure of devotion to the 
Mother of God in Constantinople, this book uncovers the original Byzantine 
template that inspired the politically motivated and image-centered civic cults of 
the Virgin Mary in both the Orthodox East and the Latin West. 








Origins of the Civic Cult 





hristianity started as a faith that recognized a single male God and creator. 

This formulation went against the established pagan religions, with their 
syncretic polytheistic character and strong presence of cults of mother god- 
desses (Isis, Magna Mater, Demeter, Kybele). Due to its monotheistic formula- 
tion, early Christianity diverted attention from Mary and initially left 
unsatisfied a deep-seated human need for maternal protection and understand- 
ing.’ As a result of this early trend, the life and character of the Virgin received 
little attention in the New Testament.’ Her presence was confined to the main 
stories of the events later known as the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Nativity of Christ, the Adoration of the Magi, the Flight into Egypt, and the 
Crucifixion. Only the Apocrypha furnished more facts about her life and char- 
acter. For instance, the Protoevangelion of James, written in the second century, 
gives a detailed account of her birth and childhood.’ The importance of the fig- 
ure of Mary came to be recognized in the patristic writings of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. This development resulted from the rise of the Christological 
controversies focused on the Incarnation. At this point, Mary’s virginal moth- 
erhood offered the pivotal argument in defense of the paradoxical coexistence 
of the human and divine natures in the Savior. 

Yet, in addition to fulfilling a basic human need for protection and offering 
support for theological positions, the figure of Mary soon started to play a vital 
political role. The Virgin supported the idea of empire in Byzantium." She 
appropriated the functions of the former civic deities such as Tyche and Victoria 
and in doing so legitimized and protected imperial power. The political poten- 
tial of the figure of Mary attracted imperial patronage in the fifth century." 
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IMPERIAL SPONSORSHIP OF MARIAN SANCTUARIES IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


By the second half of the fifth century the imperial family had started to pro- 
mote Marian devotion? An enigmatic church built in the old Constantinian 
palace, the Daphne, was among the earliest sanctuaries dedicated to the Vir- 
gin.’ It was called the “first-built? or protoktistos, which suggests a date before 
the mid-fifth century. According to the description of the imperial ceremonies, 
the chapel was situated close to the throne room and thus associated with the 
seat of imperial power. Soon after, in 474, the emperors Leo and Verina built 
the chapel, or soros, of the Blachernai, situated on imperial lands outside the 
land walls at the time. Later on, Verina herself initiated the construction of the 
church of the Theotokos Chalkoprateia (situated in the downtown area facing 
Hagia Sophia) (fig. 1).* The list of Marian foundations continued to grow in 
the sixth centurv; it included the monasteries at the Pege (outside the land 
walls) and the Hiereia (on the Asia Minor coast facing the city), both built on 
imperial estates.’ 

The Blachernai was the most prominent of all these foundations; it quickly 
became the main public site for the imperial cult of the Theotokos.” The 
founders of the soros, Emperor Leo and Empress Verina, were depicted 
together with their children flanking an image of the enthroned Mother and 
Child." Justin I (518-27) continued the imperial patronage of the Blachernai 
and started the construction of a basilica." Justinian (527-65) completed the 
project and stole all the credit for it.? In the second half of the sixth century 
Justin II and Sophia restored and remodeled the Blachernai complex." 

The imperial interest in promoting devotion to the Theotokos is also man- 
ifested 1n the institution of the main Marian feasts. Around 530-50 Emperor 
Justinian fixed the public celebration of the Annunciation on March 25; he also 
instituted the feasts of Mary's Nativity (September 8) and Entry into the Tem- 
ple (November 21).? According to a much later written tradition, the emperor 


Maurice (582—602) established the feast of the Koimesis, or Dormition, of the 


Theotokos, to be celebrated on August 15 at the Blachernai church.' Later 
sources also attribute to Maurice the inauguration of the Friday service at the 
Blachernai, the so-called presbeia, or intercession.” This was one of the main 
public ceremonies in the city, and many rituals developed around it." 


THE AKATHISTOS AS AN IMPERIAL VISION OF MARY 


What triggered imperial interest in Marian devotion? Some answers to this 
question are given by the Akathistos hymn,” which constructs an image of 
Mary that has explicit state functions. The Akathistos, one of the most influen- 
tial texts in Byzantine literature, played an important role in the liturgical ritu- 
als of the time, and is still sung in the Orthodox churches today. Its twenty-four 
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stanzas tell the story of the incarnation and birth of Christ, then praise the 
numerous powers of Mary, and end with an address to the Virgin for help and 
protection. The text combines concepts issuing from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and patristic literature on the Virgin, on the one hand, and the ideology 
of imperial victory, on the other.? For the purposes of this book, my discussion 
focuses on the civic-imperial images in the Akathistos. 

Each odd-number verse includes multiple salutations (charetismot) to 
Mary, introduced by the word “hail” The use of charetismot became popular in 
hymns written during and after the Council of Ephesos, in 431." Some of these 
salutations draw on the tradition of acclamations addressed to the emperor on 
his triumphal return from military expeditions.” In the twenty-third stanza 
Mary is called “the diadem of pious kings? an “immovable tower of the 
Church? and an “impregnable wall of the kingdom”; through her “trophies are 
raised up” and “enemies fall?’* These metaphors, based on attributes or sym- 
bols of power, tie the figure of Mary to the imperial sphere. The crown, wall, 
and trophy recall Tyche and Victoria, the two civic deities holding a prominent 
place in imperial political thought. Both functioned as guarantors of imperial 
rule. Their roles were symbolically expressed through their attributes. Victoria 
placed a crown of victory on the emperor’s head, while Tyche wore a turreted 
diadem, alluding to her powers to protect the city and ensure its prosperity and 
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Figure 1 

Map of Constantinople. 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
Photograph and Fieldwork 
Archives. 
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Figure 2 

Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor 
Justin II (565-78). Obverse: the 
winged Victoria raises a crown 
to the emperor’s head. Reverse: 
the enthroned Tyche of 
Constantinople holds the 
symbols of power: the globus 
cruciger and the scepter. The 
inscription reads: "Victory of the 
emperors." Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 
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safety (figs. 2, 3). When Mary is called the “crown; she becomes a Victoria: a 
guarantor of imperial victory and legitimacy. The transference of attributes sig- 
nifies the transference of functions. As "the impregnable wall? Mary appropri- 
ates the role of Tyche as well. This association 1s enhanced by address to the 
Virgin as a “flower of incorruption" (anthos tes aphtharsias).^ The word anthos 
(“flower”), phonetically recalls the name of the Tyche of Constantinople, 
Anthousa (“the Blossoming One”).” The Theotokos thus takes on the name 
and functions of the Tyche of Constantinople. 

Independent from the author's intentions, the audience of the Akathistos 
would have been inclined to make these associations between the emerging 
image of the Theotokos and the traditional civic deities. The presentation of 
Mary as a protector of the city and bringer of victory would immediately have 
resonated in the visual culture and imperial ideology of Constantinople in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Speeches magnifying the victory and virtues of the 


emperor were pronounced in civic spaces like the Tetrastoón, the Forum of 


Constantine, and the Hippodrome, where the monumental statues of Tyche 
and Victoria still stood as powerful visual embodiments of imperial victory and 
the prosperity of the state.” The same images that conveyed imperial ideology 
continued to appear on the official coinage: Tyche until the late sixth century 
(coins of Justin IT), and Victoria until the early seventh (coins of Phokas)." The 
ubiquity of these civic deities enabled the listener/viewer of the Akathistos to 
associate the older civic deities with the emerging image of Marv as protector 
of the emperor and the city. 

The metaphors in the Akathistos fostered the intensity of this association. 
In the course of the hymn the image of the Theotokos transforms from a vessel 
of the Incarnation to an active power able to secure victory and protection. The 
Akathistos thus offers a novel understanding of the civic role of Marv. 
Although the hymn is inspired by the early-fifth-century homilies of Proklos, it 
builds a more powerful image of the Virgin. While Mary functions simply as a 
vessel of the Incarnation in the writings of Proklos, she is an active figure in the 
Akathistos, vanquishing the enemies and protecting the empire.” It is not sur- 
prising, then, that direct entreaty for help is addressed to her in the last verse: 
“Oh Mother hymned by all, you who gave birth to the Word, the holiest of 
holy, accepting this present offering, deliver from every evil and from the pun- 
ishment to come all those who cry to you: Alleluia!”” While all the other short 
verses finishing with the refrain "alleluia" discuss the power of Christ, the 
twenty-fourth and last stanza invokes only Mary. 

The Akathistos builds an unprecedented image of power for Mary and 
endows her figure with state functions. This new understanding of the 
Theotokos allows us to raise the question about the date of the hymn, still a sub- 
ject of debate. In the past most scholars dated the hymn to the sixth century, 
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with the establishment of the feast of 
the Nativity by Emperor Justinian 1n 
530 as a terminus ante quem.” By con- 
trast, the two most recent studies 
have proposed a date in the early fifth 
century, more specifically the period 
A.D. 431-51. Both Vasiliki Limberis 
and Leena Peltomaa attribute the cre- 
ation of the hymn to the supposed 
intensification of Marian devotion 
during or immediately after the 
Council of Ephesos, in 431.^ The 
strongest argument in favor of this 
dating is the close connection 
between the Akathistos and the con- 
tent and rhetorical style of the writ- 
ings of Proklos (d. 446). Yet many 
of the other arguments expressed in 
these two studies are problematic. 
Limberis relies on the alleged 
involvement of Empress Pulcheria 
(414—53) in the promotion of Marian 
devotion during this period." With 
the new interest in gender studies, 
this myth has exerted considerable 
influence on the imagination of 
scholars of today.” Yet Pulcheria’s 
involvement with the Council of 
Ephesos arises from a tradition cre- 
ated in a later period; it has been 
proved that Pulcheria did not sup- 
port Proklos before or immediately after Ephesos, nor did she build Marian 
churches or bring miraculous icons of the Theotokos into the capital, as the 
later Byzantine texts claim.? The actual foundation of sanctuaries and collec- 
tion of Marian relics did not start until several decades after Pulcheria’s death. 
Peltomaa’s early dating of the Akathistos is based on theology. She argues 
that the hymn lacks elements of the Christology established by the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451; hence it should date to the period before, 431—51.^ But the 
last two strophes of the hymn present Mary as a powerful figure linked to the 
imperial cult; such a development has no place in the early fifth century. Only 
in the 470s are there signs of the emergence of a civic cult of the Virgin in Con- 
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Figure 3 

Bronze statuette of a Tyche, 
fourth-fifth centuries. She wears 
a mural crown on her head and 
holds a cornucopia and a 
scepter (now missing). The 
crown consists of a city wall with 
a main gate and arcades. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fletcher Fund, 1947. 
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Figure 4 

Gold medallion of Constantine 
the Great minted in Herakleia in 
326-30. Inscription on the 
obverse: "Emperor Constantine 
Maximus Pious Felicious 
Augustus"; on the reverse: 
"Salvation and Hope for the 
State." Reproduced with the 
permission of SPINK. 
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stantinople sponsored by the imperial family and characterized by the con- 
struction of Marian churches and the establishment of public feasts. The 
Akathistos hymn fits better in the period from the late fifth to the early sixth 
century. Consequently, the traditional dating of the hymn by Grosdidier de 
Matons remains the most reliable. 

The relatively late emergence of the Akathistos leads to reconsideration of 
the importance of the Council of Ephesos. The latter bestowed on Mary the 
name Theotokos, or “Bearer of 
God?” But did the Council of Eph- 
esos really foster the development of 
Marian devotion in Constantinople, 
a position traditionally upheld 
among Marian scholars? The evi- 
dence in Constantinople suggests a 
different picture. Unlike Rome, 
where the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore was built in the 430s, the 
construction of sanctuaries dedicated 
to the Theotokos in the eastern capital did not start until the 470s. Stephen 
Benko has already raised the question of the role played by the Council of Eph- 
esos. He has argued that Ephesos put Christology and not Mariologv at the 
center of the deliberations.” The term theotokos was used by the church fathers 
of the council to define Christ, not to elevate the status of Mary. Theotokos was 
intended to explain the nature of Christ as both divine (theo-) and human 
(-tokos, “born”). The extant evidence about the building of Marian sanctuaries 
and the establishment of her feast days in Constantinople suggests that the 
later Council of Chalcedon, in 451, might have played a more important role in 
the establishment and promotion of the state cult of the Theotokos. Two issues 
remain for future study: the role played by the Council of Ephesos in the early 
Marian civic cult, and Marian devotion in Constantinople in the second half of 
the fifth century, after the Council of Chalcedon, that is, the actual period of 
rapid and effective promotion of her cult in the capital. 


DIVINE HEIRESS OF CIVIC DEITIES 


As discussed above, in the last two stanzas of the Akathistos Mary appropriates 
the function of the established civic deities of the empire. But though Marv’s 
victory over the traditional civic deities 1s total and undisputed in the hymn, 
her rise to preeminence in the Byzantine visual tradition was much slower and 
less clear. While the Theotokos appropriated their state functions, their images 
continued to be employed in the public sphere. 
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Imperial coins and consular diptychs served as two media for visual expres- 
sion of the political theory of the empire in the period from the fifth to the sev- 
enth century. Although representations of pagan deities disappeared from 
official coinage and public monuments after the first quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, personifications of civic concepts ensuring the well-being of the state and 
the city intensified. Images of Roma, Constantinopolis, Victoria, Virtus, Pax, 
Libertas, Securitas, and Res Publica appeared on coinage, consular diptychs, 
and monumental reliefs.* These civic deities were associated with the emperor 
and defined his imperial power. 

Tyche and Victoria were most closely linked to the emperor. They func- 
tioned as patrons and protectors of the state and guarantors of imperial power. 
A solidus (gold coin) of Constantine I the Great (306-37) offers a good example 
of the two deities and their state functions (fig. 4).^ On the obverse side Con- 
stantine holds a globe with a winged Victoria on top. She raises a victory 
wreath to his head. On the reverse, Constantine, seated on a tropheion (the cap- 
tured military insignia of the enemy), receives the gifts for his triumph: the 
Tyche of Herakleia brings the traditional statuette of the winged Victoria set on 
a globe, while the full-length winged Victoria herself steps in from Constan- 
tine’s other side and places a wreath of victory on his head. The image offers a 
clear message: Tyche and Victoria support the imperial cult and legitimize 
power through military triumph. 

Constantinopolis Anthousa forms part of this visual propaganda. 
Anthousa appears for the first time on the coins of Constantine I, marking 
the process through which he transformed the small city of Byzantion into a 
new capital of the empire, a Nova Roma, and renamed it Constantinopolis 
(Kwvotavtwovsnokus), the city of Constantine." On the reverse of one gold 
medallion, the Tyche Anthousa, dressed in a chiton and wearing a mural 
crown, sits on a throne, holds a cornucopia in her hands, and rests one foot on 
the prow of a ship, a gesture referring to the city’s prominent access to the 
major maritime routes (fig. 5). Framing her are the inscribed titles of the 
emperor: “Our Lord Constantine Maximus Triumphator” and “Augustus.” 
The pairing of Tyche with these titles signifies that as a civic deity she ensures 
the legitimacy and victories of the emperor. Constantine’s own imposing head 
is depicted in profile on the obverse; he wears a jeweled diadem and gazes 
upward, a victorious and powerful presence. 

Constantine integrated the figure of the Tyche Anthousa into the imperial 
cult. On May r1, 330, he instituted a special ceremony for the annual celebra- 
tion of the birthday of the city. According to this public ritual a gilded wooden 
statue of Constantine carrying the Tyche Anthousa in his extended right hand 
was to be paraded in the Hippodrome and brought in front of the imperial 
stand, the kathisma. A number of fourth-century imperial coins echo the 
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Figure s 

Gold medallion of Constantine 
the Great marking the 
inauguration of Constantinople 
as anew capital of the empire in 
330. The words inscribed at the 
bottom of the reverse identify 
the mint of Constantinople. 
Bildarchiv preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Münzkabinett, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 
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Figure 6 (above right) 

Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor 
Valentianus ll (383-88) struck in 
Constantinople. On the reverse, 
Constantinopolis with the 
attributes of Roma: scepter, 
helmet, orb. The inscription 
reads: “Concordia of the 
emperors." Reproduced 
courtesy of the Arthur Sackler 
Museum, Harvard University Art 
Museums, bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore. 


Figure 7 (above) 

Gold coin (tremissis) of Emperor 
Arkadios | (395-408), dated 

ca. 388. The standard inscription 
on the reverse proclaims: 
“Victory of the emperors.” 
Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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iconography of this statue.” The current emperor was to rise from his seat and 
fall in proskynesis in front of the gilded effigy of the founder. This ceremony 
continued to take place at least until the early seventh century.* Through the 
performance of this ritual, the image of Tyche continued to resonate with the 
political theory of empire. Anthousa was understood both as a personification 
of the city and state and as a guarantor of their stability and prosperity. 

While Constantinopolis remains on the reverse of coins of the emperors of 
the East until the late sixth century, her original iconography changes.“ The 
turreted crown, the cornucopia, and the staff, symbols of her municipal status 
and prosperity, give way in the late fourth century to a military representation 
modeled after the iconography of Roma (fig. 6).^ This Constantinopolis wears 
a plumed helmet and holds a scepter or an orb with a Victoria on top. The new 
attributes more forcefully bring the figure of the Tyche Anthousa into the 
sphere of imperial victory. She becomes an unequivocal guarantor of imperial 
legitimacy. Later on, through an association with the cross as a sign of victory, 
the iconography of Constantinopolis acquires a more explicit Christian charac- 
ter on the coin issues of Theodosios II and Pulcheria in the 430s (fig. 8).“ With 
the cross and a globus cruciger, Constantinopolis presents a new Orthodox ver- 
sion of the inherited Roman political ideology. A similar message was con- 
veyed by a statue group of the cross and Tyche flanked by Constantine and 
Helena set on top of the Milion.” This grandiose four-columned archway 
marked the beginning of the main avenue of the city (the Mese) and served as 
the milestone from which all distances in the empire were measured; hence the 
name of the structure, Milion: a measure of distance." The statue group set on 
top of it manifested the concepts of victory and prosperity of the city and the 
empire. 

Tyche seated on a backless throne with a helmet on her head holding a 

globus cruciger and scepter appears briefly and for the last time on the coin 
issues of Emperor Justin II (565—78).^ Her role as a visual state symbol weak- 
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ened in the following decades, as expressed by Emperor Maurice's (582-602) 
destruction of a monumental statue of Tyche in the imperial palace." At the 
same time, her demise was balanced by the gradual emergence of the state fig- 
ure of Mary, who appropriated the functions of Constantinopolis. In a text 
telling the story of the redeposition of Mary's robe in the soros of the Blachernai 
(dated to 624/25), it is stated that the city should be renamed Theotokoupolis 
(“the city of the Theotokos”) because of her numerous churches." A new foun- 
dation myth also emerged, which proclaimed that Constantine allegedly dedi- 
cated the city to the Theotokos.” 

In a similar displacement of a civic deity, the Virgin supplanted Victoria. 
As a guarantor of imperial victory, Victoria had been another potent visual 
symbol of the empire. According to the Roman political theory, which Byzan- 
tium inherited, the emperors’ right to rule was confirmed by his victories in the 
battlefield.” Consequently, the image of Victoria played an important role on 
imperial coinage. Her iconography, however, was increasingly Christianized, 
as signaled by the association of her image with the cross in the fifth century.” 
On a late-fourth-century gold coin, she is shown dancing with a victory crown 
and a globus cruciger in her hands (fig. 7); on fifth-century and later examples, 
she appears with a huge cross, a shield bearing the Chi-Rho inscription, or a 
cross-scepter (figs. 9, 10).^ The winged Victoria remained on the official 
coinage until the first decade of the seventh century (fig. 11)." After that, she 
was replaced by the sign of the cross (fig. 12). 

The figure of Mary does not appear on imperial coins until the late ninth 
century. Yet her image surfaces on imperial seals: Emperor Justin II (56578) 
used her image to replace Victoria.” Mary is depicted holding in front of her 
chest a medallion with the Child inside (fig. 13). Victory is now perceived to 
issue from the Logos/Christ born of the Virgin. This change in the visual tradi- 
tion is matched by a panegyric of Justin II in which the Theotokos crowns the 
emperor with a diadem of victory.” 
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Figure 8 (above left) 

Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor 
Theodosios II (408-50) minted 
in Constantinople 420-21. On 
the reverse the winged Victoria 
presents a long cross of victory. 
The inscription on the rim reads: 
“Vows for the twentieth 
anniversary with many [vows] for 
the thirtieth.” Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 9 (above) 

Bronze coin (follis) of Empress 
Eudoxia (400-404) minted in 
400-401. The inscription on the 
reverse reads: “Salvation of the 
state.” Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Figure 10 

Gold cain (solidus) of Emperor 
Anastasios | (491-518). The 
theme of victory unifies obverse 
and reverse sides. On the front, 
the emperor en face brandishes 
a spear and carries a shield with 
the traditional image of the 
victorious horseman defeating 
evil. A standing winged Victoria 
on the reverse side presents a 
scepter with a Chi-Rho finial. The 
usual inscription, “Victory of the 
emperors," fortifies the concept 
of military triumph as the 
foundation of imperial 
legitimacy. Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 11 

Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor 
Phokas (602-10) minted in 603. 
The coin marks the standard 
practice of the emperor’s 
assuming the consulship in the 
first January of his succession. 
On the obverse, the emperor is 
dressed in the bejeweled foros, 
a sash deriving from the 
traditional consular trabea 
triumphalis. He holds a scepter 
and a mappa. His consular 
attributes are juxtaposed to the 
imperial crown placed on his 
head and the inscription on the 
rim: “Our Lord Phokas Perpetual 
Emperor.” The reverse side 
reinforces the standard imperial 
victory concept: Victoria with a 
scepter and globus cruciger 
surrounded by the text: “Victory 
of the emperors.” Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 12 

Gold coin (Solidus) of Emperor 
Herakleios | (610-41) and his 
son Herakleios Constantine 
minted in 613-29. The theme of 
victory traditionally expressed 
by the winged Victoria is for the 
first time entirely replaced by 
the image of the cross. The 
inscription remains the same: 
"Victory of the emperors." 
Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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The way the Theotokos appropriates the functions of civic deities follows a 
pattern already established by the image of the empress in the fourth and fifth 
centuries." Not surprisingly, Mary took on her identity as she started to be 
addressed as the regina poli.” Similar imperial rhetoric is expressed in a text 
written by the patriarch Sergios on the occasion of the redeposition of the relic 
of Mary's robe in the Blachernai after the Avar raid in A.D. 623. It describes the 
tunic of the Theotokos, “the true empress, the Mother of God,’ as “the divine 
and truly royal garment?* Mary's appropriation of the functions of the 
empress and Victoria is also apparent in the eighth-century homily on the 
Akathistos, attributed to Andrew of Crete.“ Here the Theotokos is called the 
empress standing at the right side of the emperor (faovc iovauévn ék óe&ubv 
tod ógoxótov oov), the very precious imperial purple (mopdupls pocula!) 
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xoAwitunvoc), the empress-general (Baoris otpatnyds), ruler-general (8é0z0wa 
otpatnyoc), the victorious weapon (vikntikòv óxAov), the invincible fellow war- 
rior of the pious (obupaxos 1v evoePOv Å avíkntos óniov), the wall withstand- 
ing the enemies attacks (tetyog Ta TOV BapRdowv a&vayxattiCov åpuńuata), 
bringer of victory in war (VIKNTLKOV v TOAELOLS), trophy of the emperors 
(Bactkevouor todratov), the invincible trophy of victory against the enemies (tò 
Kar’ éx0o6v uov vikne deltrntov TedmaLov), and an invincible shield-protection 
(bnepaomopds 6 ávíkntoc). The first few appellations immediately establish the 
link between the Theotokos and the empress; those following, the link 
between Mary, Victoria, and Tyche: she is the general, the fellow warrior, the 
victorious trophy, the bringer of victory, and the shield and wall of protection. 
Subsuming the functions of the empress, Victoria, and Tyche, the Theotokos 
emerges as the most potent guarantor of imperial victory. 


MARIA REGINA: BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


No surviving mosaics or frescoes from Constantinople feature the Theotokos 
as empress. This lack of evidence for any large-scale representation of the par- 
allel between the Virgin Mary and the empress/Victoria has compelled schol- 
ars to formulate the theory that the presence of an empress in Constantinople 
precluded development and dissemination of images of Maria Regina in the 
East. By contrast, such a visual tradition survives from the West, Rome in par- 
ticular. The prevalent scholarly theory goes on to say that the absence of a rul- 
ing empress in Rome in the seventh century enabled formulation of the 
iconography of the Theotokos as a regina there and that this image expressed 
the papal claim for independence from the political authority of Constantino- 
ple.“ This theory has been extremely influential; few scholars have attempted 
to challenge it.” Yet perhaps these scholars have been too eager to infer from 
the lack of physical evidence an absence of Maria Regina iconography in the 
East. For while no archaeological evidence survives, the concept of Maria 
Regina is well developed in the Byzantine capital in the writings of Corippus, 
Patriarch Sergios, and Andrew of Crete. Moreover, by holding open the pos- 
sibility that a Maria Regina image existed in Constantinople, we can sidestep 
the presumption of a separation and isolation of the East and West in the sixth 
and seventh centuries and begin to explore the more likely fluidity of Mediter- 
ranean culture.” 

The extant Maria Regina representations have never been discussed from 
the point of view of costume, and it is under such illumination that the possi- 
bility for a Constantinopolitan Maria Regina emerges. The mid-sixth-century 
fresco of an enthroned Maria Regina in Santa Maria Antiqua offers the earliest 
example. It was placed in the guardroom leading to the imperial palace on the 
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Figure 13 

Lead seal of Emperor Justin ll 
(565-78) (or Justinian I). The 
bust image of the emperor, on 
the one side, is paired with that 
of Mary holding the Child in 
front of her chest, on the other 
side. Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Figure 14. 

Fresco in the church of Santa 
Maria Antiqua, Rome, 
mid-sixth century. This 
imperial Virgin, or Maria 
Regina, was meant as an 
image of Constantinopolitan 
power ruling over Rome. It was 
originally set at the guardroom 
to the Byzantine palace on the 
Palatine. When this political 
authority was challenged, the 
function of the building and its 
decoration changed; the 
guardroom became a church, 
and the María Regina was 
covered by a new mural 
showing the Annunciation. 
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Palatine (fig. 14).° The fresco was painted at a time when the generals of 
Emperor Justinian, Belisarios and Narses, were in Rome and charged with 
restoring Byzantine control of the Palatine and the city.” So, even though the 
fresco appears in Rome, its patronage could be linked back to Constantinople 
and the Byzantine court.” Mary wears a high gem- and pearl-studded crown 
with long pearl strings (prependoulia). A jeweled silk sash, or Joros, an exclusively 
imperial garment, lies on top of her white tunic and purple dalmatica. She sits 
on a lyre-back throne studded with pearls and precious stones.” Angels bringing 
a scepter and a wreath recall the winged Victoria presenting the attributes of 
power. The scepter denotes legitimacy, which is gained through victory. 

The presence of the loros is significant. This feature sets the sixth-century 
Santa Maria Antiqua image apart from all the other representations of Maria 
Regina in Rome; the latter all omit the /oros. One example of this group is the 
icon known as Santa Maria della Clemenza in Santa Maria in Trastevere 
(fig. 15). Its dating is problematic, with theories ranging from the second half 
of the sixth century to the eighth century.” The Theotokos sits on a backless 
throne; with one hand she supports the Child on her lap, while with the other 
she holds a scepter.“ She wears a tunic, a dalmatica, and a trabea instead of a 
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loros. She has on her head a gem- 
studded crown with long prependou- 
lia, and on her neck bejeweled 
necklaces. However, her costume 
lacks the /oros. I will argue that this 
omission signifies a break from the 
political power of Constantinople. It 
is the Maria Regina iconography 
that becomes the carrier of this new 
political direction of the papacy. She 
is the sole authority to whom the 
pope now falls in proskynesis as 
depicted in this icon. The pope as 
donor is kneeling to the right in 
front of Mary’s feet. This message 1s 
consistent throughout the /orosless 
images commissioned by popes 
John VII (705-7) and Zacharias 
(741-52) in Santa Maria Antiqua and 
in the Marian chapel in St. Peter’s 
(sponsored by John VII).” Mary’s 
costume consists of the white tunic, 
the dalmatica, and the purple trabea.”° 
Since it 1s unlikely that this costume 
was accidental or merely decorative, 
one must wonder what the signifi- 
cance of the loros had become bv this 
period and why the papal images of 
the Maria Regina omit it. 

The loros bridged two spheres: the consular and the imperial.” As a cere- 
monial garment, it originated from the trabea triumphalis, the special swath of 
cloth traditionally worn by a consul over his toga.^ Many of the late antique 
consular diptychs present the holder of the office in a trabea triumphalis 
(fig. 16).” The consul’s main responsibility was the organization of games, 
though frequently this burden was shared with the emperor. The latter covered 
many of the expenses for the games and also took the annual office of consul at 
different years of his reign. Coins showing the emperor in consular attire mark 
the years of such imperial consulships (figs. 11 and 17). 

"The office was originally closely associated with the city. By definition, two 
consuls were elected every year: one in Constantinople and the other in Rome. 
It is not surprising that on many of the consular diptychs the newly elected 
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Figure 1$ 

Encaustic icon known as Santa 
Maria della Clemenza at Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, Rome, late 
sixth (?)-eighth centuries. Art 
Resource, New York. 
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Figure 16 

Ivory consular diptych of 
Philoxenos, 525. In the 
inscriptions: “[l,] Philoxenos, 
taking the consulship, present 
this gift to the wise Senate,” 
in Greek; “Florus, Theodorus, 
Philoxenus Sotericus, of the 
Sentorial class, comes 
domesticorum [military 
retainer of the emperor], ex 
magistrum militium |ex- 
general] of Thrace, and consul 
ordinarius," in Latin. The 
apotropaic knots ensure an 
auspicious consulship. 
Bibliothéque nationale, 
Cabinet des médailles. 
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officer appears together with personifications of Roma and Constantinopolis." 
Unity 1s visually expressed on the diptych of Philoxenos, in office in 525 
(fig. 16). The overall design, with roundels, inscriptions in Greek and Latin, 
and the two Tyches, denotes the pairing of East and West. The consul, in trabea 
triumphalis and with a mappa and a scepter in his hands, corresponds to the 
Tyches Roma and Constantinopolis, also donning the same garment and hold- 
ing the traditional consular fasces.” The attire of Constantinopolis is here com- 
pletely changed from its usual Hellenistic chiton, mural crown, and 
cornucopia (figs. 3-5). She wears instead a trabea triumphalis, holds the fasces, 
and 1s thus integrated into the consular sphere. 
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This visual association of the office with the city and its Tyche offered a 
model for the new representations of the Theotokos. Moreover, the textual tra- 
dition also draws a parallel between the Theotokos and the consular office. In 
Proklos's homily on the Nativity, Christ 1s addressed as the consul seated on 
the consular seat, Mary.** He wears the official trabea triumphalis, but its gems 
are the lives of the saints, and its pearls the words of the prophets. Instead of 
dispensing gold, he offers mercy. 

As mentioned earlier, the consular office was also tied with the emperor; 
this link only grew stronger with time. The last annual nonimperial consulship 
was recorded in 541; yet as an imperial office it continued to exist until the ninth 
century.” Justin II revived the tradition of taking the consulship in the first Jan- 
uary after his succession, and this practice continued until 642 (Emperor Con- 
stans II). Since the office came to be exclusively identified with the emperor at 
the moment of his accession to the throne, Justin II is interchangeably called 
consul and emperor in Corippus's panegyric." He is described as wearing the 
trabea triumphalis during these ceremonies. Visual representations of the 
emperor in a consular costume continue throughout the seventh century." 

Although the earliest extant depiction of the trabea triumphalis as a loros is 
recorded on the coins of Justinian II (685-95)," the word Xópoc 1s already men- 
tioned by John Lydos in the early sixth century. He described how Emperor Jus- 
tinian donned this sash for the triumphal procession celebrating his victory over 
the Vandals.” Thus the imperial /oros appears to have been associated with special 
imperial ceremonies, particularly triumphal processions and inaugurations." 

On account of this evidence it is possible to conclude that the link between 
the Joros and the imperial office was established in Constantinople by the 
mid-sixth century. Therefore, the depiction of the /oros in the earliest Maria 
Regina image in Santa Maria Antiqua in Rome suggests a link with Constan- 
tinople (fig. 14). Moreover, the association of the /oros with triumphal proces- 
sions and imperial inaugurations also argues for its exclusive imperial use. It is 
possible to conclude that the visual type of Maria Regina wearing the /oros 
appears to have originated in the palace and in the imperially sponsored Mar- 
ian foundations of Constantinople. 

By contrast, the later papal Jorosless Maria Regina representations in Rome 
suggest a conscious attempt to avoid a faithful copy of the imperial costume 
(fig. 15). The Roman images in the oratory of St. Peter's and Santa Maria in 
Trastevere and the later papal commissions in Santa Maria Antiqua all fail to 
show Mary in the complete attire of the Constantinopolitan emperor and 
empress. The crown is suggestive of authority, but the lack of /oros precludes 
any direct link with the Eastern image of power. Not surprisingly, these eighth- 
century images of the "Jorosless? Regina were meant to express a novel, non- 
Constantinopolitan agenda: Rome's break from the political authority of the 
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Figure 17 

Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor 
Theodosios II (408-50) minted 
in 435 to mark his consulship. 
The scepter and diadem refer to 
his imperial power, while the 
trabea triumphalis (loros) and 
the mappa proclaim his 
authority as a consul. In the 
inscriptions: “Our Lord 
Theodosios, pious and felicitous 
augustus” and, on the reverse, 
“Vows for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary with many [vows] for 
the fortieth.” Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Figure 18 

Mosaic of the Virgin and Child in 
the apse of Hagia Sophia, 
Constantinople, 867. 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
Photograph and Fieldwork 
Archives. 
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East and the emerging papal claim 
for independence.” 

Constantinople, as the city of 
the presiding emperor, became a 
center of production of a new impe- 
rial iconography. It is this Constanti- 
nopolitan visual and textual tradition 
that enabled the formation of the 
Maria Regina figure. But then it was 
the fluidity of late antique culture 
that allowed for the spread of the 
new image tvpe to other centers 
such as Rome. Here the political 
function of the Maria Regina 
changed: the image came to be asso- 
ciated with the pope and soon mani- 
fested the papal break from 
Byzantine political dominion. Thus, 
the Maria Regina image, likely a cre- 
ation of the Eastern capital, was 
turned by the pope in Rome into a 
tool for challenging Constantinopo- 
litan imperial authority. 

While Mary's role as a regina pol 
of Constantinople continued to 
grow in the next centuries, her depic- 
tion as a Maria Regina did not survive the Iconoclast period (730-843). The 
grand public image unveiled in the apse of Hagia Sophia in 867 shows Mary in 
the typical maphorion, without imperial regalia; she has no crown, loros, scepter, 
or globus cruciger (fig. 18).5 The concept of the empress is thus no longer man- 
ifested in the costume and attributes of the Theotokos. Her imperial status is 
expressed instead through association: the jeweled throne and two archangels 
placed in the bema (fig. 19). They hold the imperial attributes of power, the 
globus and scepter, as in Hagia Sophia, or wear the loros, as in the Koimesis 
church in Nikaia (fig. 20).* This shaping of the image of Maria Regina 
through association is also apparent in the tenth-century mosaic in the tympa- 
num of the south vestibule of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople (fig. 21). The 
two /oros-clad emperors, Constantine and Justinian, flank the Theotokos in her 
simple maphorion. They present to her the models of the church and the city. 
The Mother of God thus emerges as a regina poli et ecclesiae through associa- 
tion, not through costume. 
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THE THEOTOKOS OF THE PHAROS AND HEREDITARY POWER 


Mary's functions as guarantor of victory and protector of the capital remained 
in Byzantine political thought, and their expression through texts, images, and 
ceremonies continued to grow. At the same time, her image was increasingly 
drawn into the emerging hereditary idea of imperial power. This new concept 
was invested in the construction of an entire architectural complex in the palace 
in the eighth century by the Isaurian dynasty. Since the end of the Theodosian 
family rule in 547, the Isaurians were the first to establish a lasting imperial 
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Figure 19 

Mosaic of an archangel in the 
bema of Hagia Sophia, 
Constantinople, 867. 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
Photograph and Fieldwork 
Archives. 
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Figure 20 

Mosaic in the bema of the 
church of the Koimesis 
(Dormition) of the Virgin in 
Nikaia, seventh and ninth 
centuries. Two loros-clad angels 
identified as Power and 
Dominion each hold a globe and 
a standard with words from the 
Trisagion hymn: “Holy, holy, 
holy.” At their feet another 
inscription announces: “And let 
all the angels of God worship 
him” (Ode 2:43 = Deut. 32:43). 
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hereditary line (717-802). Their 
vision of power was expressed in the 
building of a throne room, or 
Chrysotriklinos (“golden room”), 
and a Porphyry chamber, where the 
empress gave birth to the future heirs 
to the throne.” Leo III (717-41) built 
both in an attempt to secure the 
legitimacy of his new dynasty.” His 
son, Constantine V (741-75), was the 
first emperor recognized as a porphy- 
vogennetos, or “one born in the pur- 
ple?" Constantine V furthered his 
father's imperial policy by building 
the church of the Theotokos of the 
Pharos next to the Porphyry chamber 
and the Chrysotriklinos (fig. 1).” In a 
sense, the Pharos church replaced the 
earlier protoktistos of the Virgin Mary 
at the old Constantinian palace and 
promoted the new concept of hered- 
itary rule. Michael III (842-67) reno- 
vated the Pharos chapel in 864-66 
and decorated it with figural 
mosaics.” 

Following the example of the 
Isaurians, the Macedonian dynasty 
(876-1056) were next in establishing a lasting hereditary power. Their efforts, 
too, concentrated on the Church of Mary at the Pharos and the Porphyry 
chamber. Perhaps in expressing his desire for a son and heir, Emperor Leo VI 
(886—912) introduced the image of the Theotokos of the Pharos on his gold 
coinage. ^" Mary appears as a bust figure with arms raised in intercession 
(fig. 22).°°" This representation was meant to evoke a series of prototypes all 
linked to the concept of dynastic legitimacy: the palatine chapel of the Pharos 
church, the Chrysotriklinos, and the Blachernai. All three appear to have dis- 
played a mosaic image of Mary with raised arms in a gesture of intercession.” 
The Virgin in the Pharos is described as “stretching out her stainless arms on 
our behalf and winning for the emperor safety and exploits against the foes?” 
The mosaic at the Pharos chapel binds the notion of hereditary power with the 
old Roman idea of legitimacy secured through military victory. In reproducing 
the image of Mary of the Pharos on his coins, Leo VI sought a guarantee for a 
male offspring who would ensure the continuation of his line. 
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Just like the Pharos mosaic, an ivory with an image of Mary also draws 
attention to the power of her hands to elect the legitimate ruler (figs. 23, 24). 
This ivory finial was commissioned for the same emperor, Leo VI, whose name 
appears twice on the inscriptions. These two epigrams quote Pss. 20:2 (21:1) 
and 44:5. As Arwed Arnulf has argued, both verses appear in an imperial con- 
text in the contemporary ninth-century homilies of Photios and in the mar- 
ginal psalters. What is special about this ivory is that it places Mary at the 
center of action; she is the figure crowning the emperor. By raising her hand to 
place a pearl in the diadem of Leo VI, the Mother of God replaces Christ as the 
subject of Ps. 20:4 (21:3): *You placed on his head a crown of precious 
stone: The ivory offers the earliest extant visual expression of this perception 
of Mary. In written contexts, however, the Theotokos was often addressed as 
the figure crowning the ruler. For instance, the acclamations (ca. 957-59) spo- 
ken in the palace on the feast of the Ascension refer to Mary thus: “O spring of 
life of the Romans [Byzantines], Virgin, Mother of the divine Logos, vou 
alone march in battle as a fellow fighter on the side of the emperors [born] in 
the Porphyry [chamber]. They receive the crown from you, for they receive 
you in the Porphyry [chamber] as an invincible shield against everything. 
[ ... ] For they receive you as might that brings victory against the enemies?" ^ 
The acclamations clearly assert that the legitimate ruler, born in the Porphyry 
chamber, receives the crown and military victories from the Virgin. 
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Figure 21 

Mosaic of the Virgin and Child, 
tympanum over the south 
vestibule of Hagia Sophia, 
Constantinople, tenth century. 
The image of the Virgin and 
Child is a faithful copy of the 
apse mosaic of 867. The two 
emperors are identified in the 
inscriptions as “Constantine, the 
great among the emperors,” on 
the left, and Justinian, “the 
famous emperor,” on the right. 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
Photograph and Fieldwork 
Archives, 
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Figure 22 

Gold coin (Solidus) of Emperor 
Leo VI (886-912) with the 
Virgin on the obverse. 
Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 23 

Ivory finial, 886-912, side A, 
Christ flanked by the apostles 
Peter and Paul. Saints Kosmas 
and Damian appear on the 
object’s short sides. Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin— Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Museum für 
Spatantike und byzantinische 
Kunst. 
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Not surprisingly, the Macedonian dynasty (867-1056) tried to reinforce 
this tie between hereditary power and Mary's role in the elevation of the new 
ruler. The Pharos chapel was the focus of this cult. It became the repositorv of 
relics assembled from the ninth to the twelfth century. The treasury included, 
among others, the arm of John the Baptist (which was symbolically related to 
the coronation rituals), the rod of Moses, Passion relics, and the so-called 
Mandylion: the achetropotetos image of Christ from Edessa, not made by 
human hands (2-, “without”; -cbezr-, “hand”; -potetos, “made”).’”° The power of 
these relics was channeled to guarantee the legitimacy of imperial power." 

Byzantine and Latin texts from the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
refer to an icon of the Mother of God called the Lady of the House, or Ozkokyra, 
kept at the Pharos." The Ozkokyra stood behind the altar, and its power was 
believed to have ensured the birth of heirs to the throne. ^ According to the sin- 
gle surviving source describing the rituals involving the Ozkokyra, the icon was 
locked during the Lenten period in a special container that was in turn covered 
with silk cloths."? During that period, the panel was beseeched for help with the 
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Figure 24. 

Ivory finial, 886-912, side B, the 
Mother of God with Emperor 
Leo VI and the archangel 
Gabriel. The first inscription 
starts in the rim of the main arch 
of side A and continues in the 
arch of side B: “Lord, in your 
power rejoices the emperor Leo 
/ and in your salvation how 
greatly he exults,” Ps. 20:2 
(21:1). A second inscription 
begins in the cornice of side À 
and continues on side B: “O 
Christ, with the prayers of your 
disciples, lead your servant! / 
Strive, prosper, reign, O ruler 
Leo!" Ps. 44:5. Staatliche . 
Museen zu Berlin — Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Museum für 
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birth of an heir to the throne. Subsequently the child born bv the empress 
accepted the icon of the Ozkokyra as a second mother. In a special rite during the 
baptism of the child, the Ozkokyra “received” the infant on a silk cloth, spread 
between the icon and the empress mother." The panel thus became the visual 
expression of Mary's role as protector of the hereditary dynasty. 
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MILITARY VICTORY VERSUS PORPHYROGENNETOS BIRTH 


Although the Macedonian dynasty strove to strengthen the hereditary concept 
of imperial rule, their power was challenged on a number of occasions by 
usurpers who propelled the older Roman understanding of election through 
military triumphs.” A sixth-century ivory currently at the Louvre presents one 


of the most eloquent visual expressions of this older political theory (fig. 25). 


The emperor Justinian on horseback sits victorious. His power, validated 
through his triumphs, ultimately issues from Christ, set at the center of a disk 
of light supported on both sides by flying angels. Three smaller Victoria figures 
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bring wreaths: one emerges from the curve of the horse’s mane; the second 
rises from the lower horizontal frieze and touches the gemstone of the wreath- 
like lower frame; the third is the statuette brought by the general to his tri- 
umphant emperor. The message of this image is clear: imperial legitimacy 1s 
divinely confirmed and secured by victories in war. 

As discussed earlier, the Virgin Mary eventually replaced Victoria in her 
function as guarantor of victory, but the new concept did not find visual 
expression on imperial coinage until the mid-tenth century. During that cen- 
tury imperial power came to be curiously divided: a porphyrogennetos hereditary 
ruler from the Macedonian house shared the throne with a military general, 
who had risen to power as a regent. For instance, Constantine VII, the son of 
Leo VI, became emperor at the age of six, but soon the regent Romanos I 
Lekapenos usurped his position. The coins minted in 914-19 show Christ 
enthroned on the obverse, and on the reverse: Romanos, the admiral of the 
Byzantine fleet, as a co-emperor, holding the scepter together with the legiti- 
mate heir Constantine (fig. 26). By 921, Romanos had completely usurped the 
throne. Now he stood on the obverse as the undisputed ruler, whose power 
was blessed by the hand of Christ (fig. 27). By contrast, the porphyrogennetos 
Constantine VII was not only relegated to the back side but was even further 
debased by being shown in the lesser position (on the viewer's right) and shar- 
ing the imperial scepter with the son of Romanos, Christopher. The targeted 
audience for these images was the military, the aristocracy, and state officials, 
who all had access to the gold coinage. The military was paid in gold, and the 
administrative elite had the means to possess and use gold.'? The iconography 
of the new coins was thus meant to muster the support of the army, while the 
aristocracy and administrative elite were asked to accept Romanos and his son 
Christopher as the new imperial dynasty over the legitimate porphyrogennetos 
Constantine VII. 

This tension between hereditary power and military authority came to a 
head in the second half of the tenth century. Once again the offspring of the 
Macedonian house, the porphyrogenitot heirs to the throne Basil II and Con- 
stantine VIII, were eclipsed by a successful general, Nikephoros II Phokas. He 
was elected emperor by the army on August 14, 963, and crowned in Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople two days later. ^ Known for his victories over the 
Saracens and the reconquest of Crete in 961, he consciously chose to celebrate 
his inauguration as a military triumph on August 16, 963, the day traditionally 
commemorating Mary's victory over the Arabs in 718."° He was met at the 
Golden Gate and greeted by the people, clergy, and the senate as a victorious 
general: 


Welcome Nikephore, autocrator of the Romans! Welcome, 
Nikephore, great ruler of the Romans! Welcome Nikephore, who 
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Figure 25 (opposite) 

ivory plaque of Emperor Justinian 
(527-65), mid-sixth century. 
Réunion des musées nationaux/ 
Art Resource, New York. 


Figure 26 (above) 

Gold coin (solidus) of the 
legitimate porphyrogennetos 
Emperor Constantine VII and the 
admiral of the fleet Romanos | 
Lekapenos minted in 914—19. 
Constantine's power is visually 
curtailed by the smaller size of 
his crown, his shorter stature, 
and the lower position of his 
hand on the stem of the scepter. 
The inscriptions read: "Jesus 
Christ rex regnantium [the ruler 
of the ruling]” and, on the other 
side, "Constantine and 
Romanos, augusti, basileis 
[emperors]." Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Figure 27 

Gold coin (Solidus) of the former 
admiral of the fleet Romanos | 
Lekapenos as co-emperor and 
the legitimate 
porphyrogennetos Emperor 
Constantine VII minted in 921. 
Dressed in imperial regalia with 
a loros and holding a globus 
cruciger, Romanos is the sole 
mortal figure sharing the space 
with Christ and receiving his 
blessing. The inscription seals 
this claim: “Lord, protect 
Romanos the despot.” The 
marginalized porphyrogennetos 
Constantine VII is placed on the 
reverse side and in the lesser 
position. In the inscription: 
“Christophoros and Constantine, 
augusti, basileis [emperors]." 
Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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has routed the enemies’ regiments! Welcome, Nikephore, who has 
sacked the cities of the enemies! Most courageous victor, ever 
august! Welcome, through whom the infidel races are subjugated! 
Through you the vanquished Ismael has been struck with terror! 
Through you the scepters of the Romans are strengthened! Strive, 
prosper, and reign!” God has shown mercy to his people by having 
accepted you, Nikephore, as emperor of the Romans. Rejoice now 
O city of the Romans! Receive the divinely crowned Nikephoros. 
For he arrived truly illuminating the whole world! 


The acclamations were intended to establish his victories in war as the source 
of his legitimacy and divine approval. His name Nikephoros, “Bringer of Vic- 
tory; leant itself to the old Roman model of imperial rule secured through mili- 
tary triumphs. After the greeting at the Golden Gate, the traditional place where 
the people met the victorious general, Nikephoros proceeded to the Forum of 
Constantine, where he prayed in the church of the Theotokos of the Forum. 
Mary was invoked as the guarantor of the imperial victory. 

The Mother of God was put to the same purpose on his official coinage. 
There Nikephoros originally appears as regent: Christ is placed on the obverse, 
while the reverse shows the legitimate heir Basil II and the regent Nikephoros 
Phokas (fig. 28). As partners in rule, both hold the imperial scepter. Soon 
enough, however, Nikephoros initiates a new iconography; he discontinues 
the representations of the young porphyrogennetos Basil II on his gold issues and 
introduces Mary instead (fig. 29). The Theotokos and the general both hold 
the scepter." The inscription reads: *Iheotoke, protect Nikephoros, the des- 
pot^ The iconography draws attention to the role of Mary as Victoria, 
strengthening the imperial scepter and legitimizing his rule. Having decided to 
claim the legitimacy of his rule on the basis of his success in the battlefield, 
Nikephoros promoted the first visual expression of the Theotokos as Victoria. 

But Phokas’s power did not last long; another successful general, John 
Tzimiskes, murdered him on the night of December 10, 969. Tzimiskes now 
assumed the position of regent and also laid his claim to the throne on the basis 
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Figure 30 


of his military victories, exploiting the concept of legitimacy through success in 
war.’ Like Nikephoros, he staged a public triumphal procession celebrating his 
victory over the Bulgarians and Russians in 971 and used this ceremony to 
secure the legitimacy of his grip on power. He associated himself with the fig- 
ure of the Virgin/Victoria by prominently placing her icon on the chariot drawn 
in the procession. The Theotokos also appears on his official coinage, placing 
the crown on Tzimiskes’ head. Her gesture vouches for the legitimacy of 
Tzimiskes’ right to the throne achieved through his victories in war (fig. 30). 

Both Nikephoros and Tzimiskes could not claim their legitimacy through 
birth and association with the Porphyry chamber, so they chose the traditional 
Roman concept of Victoria and promoted for the first time a visual representa- 
tion of this concept long-established in texts. The rise of this new iconography 
came as a result of the clash between the old Roman model of rule based on 
victory and the more recent hereditary model promoted first by the Isaurian 
and then the Macedonian dynasties. In the course of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries many of the different state functions of the Theotokos acquired their 
own visual expression and in some cases came to be associated with particular 
icons, like the Ozkokyra. What emerged was an icon-centered state cult of the 
Theotokos. 


Figure 29 
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Figure 28 

Gold coin (Solidus) of the 
porphyrogennetos Basil I! and 
the regent and former general of 
the Byzantine army Nikephoros | 
Phokas minted in 963. Obverse, 
Christ en buste blesses: “Jesus 
Christ, ruler of the ruling.” 
Reverse, “Nikephoros and Basil, 
augusti basileis [emperors] of 
the Romans.” Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 29 

Gold coin (Solidus) of Emperor 
Nikephoros I! Phokas (963-69). 
Obverse, Christ holds a gospel 
book and blesses; inscription: 
“Jesus Christ Ruler of the 
Ruling.” Reverse, the Virgin and 
Nikephoros Phokas, Mary 
addressed with the words 
“Theotoke help the despot 
Nikephoros.” Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 30 

Gold coin (solidus) of Emperor 
John Tzimiskes (969-76). 
Tzimiskes enhances his imperial 
claim by presenting himself on 
the preferred side (viewer’s left), 
by depicting Mary with her hand 
on his crown, and by receiving 
divine blessing from the hand of 
God. The words along the rim 
state: “Theotoke help John the 
despot.” Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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The Avar Siege 
Memory and Change 


A: revealed in the previous chapter, the military usurpers of the throne in 
the tenth century perpetrated the tradition of using Marian images to 
claim legitimacy. They not only placed her figure on their coins, displaying the 
Theotokos in gestures overtly supporting their rule (grasping the scepter or 
placing her hand on the imperial crown), but also ushered a new practice of tri- 
umphal processions with icons of the Theometor. This chapter will explore the 
rise of these itaniai with Marian panels by focusing on the Avar siege of Con- 
stantinople of 626 and its place in Byzantine memory. It is this event that 
shaped the belief in Mary as the protectress of the city. 

In 626 the Avars, Persians, and Slavs besieged Constantinople on both the 
European and Asiatic sides. The situation grew desperate because the emperor 
Herakleios (610-41) was away from the capital on a military campaign in the 
East and the enemies outnumbered the Byzantine garrison and fleet. In this 
critical moment the defense of Constantinople was entrusted to the patrikios 
Bonos and the patriarch Sergios. The blockade lasted seven days, but on 
August 7, the enemies abruptly lifted the siege and departed. The people of 
Constantinople rejoiced and celebrated their deliverance from the disaster, 
attributing the auspicious outcome to the direct intervention of the 
Theotokos.' The memory of the siege formed the basis of the public cult of the 
Theotokos in Constantinople. As the ritual practices changed over time and 
focused on processions with icons, the memory of the Avar siege also trans- 
formed, and the delivery was attributed to the power of Marian icons, more 


specifically the Hodegetria. 
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In her influential studies on the Virgin in early Constantinople, Averil 
Cameron has argued that Marian icons plaved an important role during the 
Avar siege in 626.^ Even earlier, Andre Frolow and Ernst Kitzinger maintained 
that panels of the Theotokos were carried in procession during the siege.’ 
Frolow did not offer any evidence in support of his position, whereas 
Kitzinger admitted that the seventh-century Byzantine sources spoke only of 
an achetropotetos of Christ, yet, based on Middle Byzantine texts mentioning 
Marian panels, Kitzinger concluded that icons were used in a public litania 
during the Avar siege. Jan van Dieten and Paul Speck have argued against this 
theory by pointing out the absence of Marian 1cons and processions from the 
seventh-century sources." Yet, based on his interpretation of a papal letter dis- 
cussing a later siege of Constantinople by the Arabs in A.D. 717-18, Speck con- 
cluded that on this particular occasion the help of the Theotokos as protector 
of Constantinople was manifested through her icons.” My own contention, 
based on a close reading of the pre- and post-Iconoclast sources, 1s that Marian 
icons were not carried in processions during the early sieges, that [/zanias with 
panels were a very late phenomenon, appearing onlv in the second half of the 
tenth century, and that the cult of the Theotokos, initially identified with her 
relics, gradually evolved into a cult centered on icons in the period after Icon- 
oclasm; onlv then did a close linkage of Marian icons with protection of the 
capital occur.® 


THE EYEWITNESS ACCOUNTS 


Three extant seventh-century accounts relate the events of the Avar siege: a 
poem by George of Pisidia, a sermon attributed to Theodore Synkellos, and an 
excerpt in the Chronicon Paschale." In these texts the Theotokos is described as 
walking on the city walls and engaging in hand-to-hand battle with the ene- 
mies. These actions resemble those of the pagan goddesses of war.* Although a 
few of her icons were set on the gates of the city, Mary's help was mostly per- 
ceived to have been realized through her physical presence. At the same time, 
both George of Pisidia and Theodore Synkellos mention that an acberropotetos 
of Christ was brought to the city walls just before the crucial battle. 

In George of Pisidia's account the object, tò ppiktòv et6oc ths ypodfic vfi 
&ypádov, is placed at the center of an imaginary court trial where it functions 
as the judge, who grants victory to the Byzantines. The event is presented as 
follows: 


gnel SE Aovtóv Thc u&ync Ñ kvota 
TOS tT|v kolov ovvfjA0e vr|v Beóypagpov, 
TOMY OD káuverc: OD yàp GOKdTWs POdoac 
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TG KOLVOTHTOS EVTOAEUS kareoróOnc: 
LoBav 68 0G vtov TOV ovvi]yopov hOYOV 
Kal ztpóc TO TElxoS EKSOAUOV TO Ths ólknc 
VOUDHV KAT atv doMards mooeEEBov 
TO MPOLKTOV etóoc THs yoadfj This åypåpov. 
TAVTNV TLC, OLLAL, TV SULYVwWOLV BAETWV 
poer ów oe TOV kotty DOAOTGOAL’ 
delEacs yao avto[v] tots évavrtous SAOLC 
a&vitodowsmov cEaveotjnoas oópov 
Kal tv éAÉyycv uró£ro TAONYUEVOV 
kÓndoevooc atols 1] diky KaBlotato. 
ac ed yÈ cou yévotto Tod kahol 8ÓXov: 
Kotvas yao £v ool Kal Stayvoucs tjv OVOLV 
WS UNTOOS OVSEV marði OvUTABEOTEPOV 
tjv TOD ALKaGTOD Mytépa zxpoomnyéyov 
OKT, óerjoe., SaKEVOLS, GOLTIG, 
Kal TH SdceL SE vv oeÓvtov YONUATWV: 
&ketOev ÉvOev TOAAG Sods Kal okoprioag 
me(Oerc éxelvynv oiov: Tj SE ovvióuoG 
neler tò Téxvov Kal oyedov mpå Tic óLkrc 
VUKQOGV utv éEeoowvnos kolo. 

From George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, 

in Poemi, ed. Pertusi, 193-94, vv. 366-89 


After that the curia for the battle 

convened for the judgment ordained by God.’ 

You [Sergios (?)] toiled again, 

for not without a purpose you were 

previously appointed a representative of the community 

and hurried quickly, taking the Logos, our advocate, 

and running toward the wall of justice; 

you firmly displayed the indictment/painting (ypapń) 

against them [the enemies], 

the awesome form of the indictment/painting 

that cannot be written/painted. 

I believe, when someone sees this reading of the statements, 
he will say that vou have outsmarted the judge with a trick, 

for by showing Him [the image of God] 

against all the enemies," you raised their fear. 

Even though no refutations had yet been brought to the court, 
the court recognized them [the Slavs, Avars, and Persian] as guilty. 
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May you prosper from vour beautiful trick, 

for having judged inside vou and discerned that 

no one in nature is more compassionate to the child than a mother; 
vou brought over to your side the mother of the judge 
with pity and prayers and tears 

and abstinence and abundant donations” of money. 
Having given and spent much, 

vou convinced her first, and immediately she 
convinced the child, and almost before the judgment 
he pronounced a verdict of impending victory 

before the case was over. 


Several Latin legal terms contribute in creating a court setting within 
which the image of Christ functions. ^ One of them is kóuoevooc, which 
denotes admission of guilt before the accusations are made. Another juridical 
term is kupía, which philologists have previously translated as “the principal 
day of the battle”; but as such the subject cannot easily be connected with the 
verb “convened?” If translated as the Latin curta, meaning “senate” or “court- 
house? the sentence reads smoothly." Moreover, the sentence then evokes the 
formula in which the standard protocols of the senate are written: cum |... | 
in curiam |... | convenissent." 

By raising the image of Christ,” Sergios resorts to the ancient Roman right 
of asylum given to the Roman subjects bv the portraits of the emperor. ? His 
enemies, the Avars, Slavs, and Persians, are considered guilty even before the 
documents of the trial are read. Sergios then wins a second time, bv appealing 
to the Virgin and securing her intercession in front of Christ. Mary then goes 
to convince Christ, who bestows victory on Constantinople. 

That Sergios's procession of an icon of Christ on the ramparts is repre- 
sented in the guise of a Roman court trial, veiled in the language of Roman 
law, shows, I believe, an impetus to validate an unusual practice and to legit- 
imize it. After the siege, in the writings of both George of Pisidia and 
Theodore Synkellos, Sergios’s gesture is given a symbolic interpretation. In 
George's poem, the patriarch's move is interpreted as a legal act. Throughout 
the whole passage the author never speaks clearly of 1cons; he plavs on the 
ambiguity of the word ypodri, meaning both “indictment” and “painting? The 
image 1s the accusation against the barbarians. With this image/accusation in 
hand, the patriarch Sergios heads to the “wall of the court” understood as the 
ramparts of the city. 

Two miniatures of Christ's trial before Pontius Pilate in the Rossano 
gospels offer a sixth-centurv example of Bvzantine court proceedings (Rossano 
Cod. Gr., fols. 8r and 8v) (figs. 31, 32). ? Pilate is sitting on a high-back throne; 
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behind him two signiferi (“standard-bearers”) carry the standards, or signa, 
with the imperial portraits. The emperor, as the ultimate authority, is thus pres- 
ent in the courtroom in the guise of his images.” Similarly, in the poem by 
George of Pisidia, the ultimate judge—Christ—is present though his ypaqri, or 
image: Tò $pukróv eld0¢ rfi; yoodfis This åypápov.” 

At the same time, yoo1, in the sense of indictment, is also associated with 
the acts of accusation and of writing the sentence. A Roman court trial ulti- 
mately produced a written decision, sanctioned by the emperor.” To give a sen- 
tence was to put down words in writing. Sergios’s elevation of the image of 
Christ is thus symbolically interpreted as bringing out this written decision. 

The other author contemporary with the Avar siege, Theodore Synkellos, 
also records the use of an acheiropotetos of Christ in the crucial moment of the 
battle.” Although images of the Theotokos were placed on the walls to ward 
off the enemy attacks, much as statues of the gods had previously been used in 
accordance with the ancient tradition,” the object carried by the patriarch Ser- 
gios to the walls was the acheiropoietos of Christ, not a Marian icon: 


And our Moses [the patriarch Sergios], having raised in his pure 
hands the image [typos] of the only begotten God, at which the 
demons tremble (which, they say, is not made by human hands) — 
for he [Sergios] did not need someone to support him, having cru- 
cified himself to the world,” according to the gospel of Christ the 
Lord—showing it [the typos of Christ] with tears just like an invin- 
cible weapon to the aerial powers of darkness and the troops of the 
West [the Avars], he [Sergios] walked along the entire wall of the 
city. [He cried] in a suppressed voice, just as the first Moses cried 
toward God when he made the Tabernacle to proceed before the 
people: “Get up, oh Lord, let your enemies be scattered abroad, and all 
the ones who hate you to run away!”* And he also added the words of 
King David: “Let them disperse, like the smoke is dispersed and like the 
candle in front of the fire melts away. In the same way let the foreign peo- .. 
ple be destroyed in front of the face of God," who trampled on Hades in ^ 
condescension for our sake!””* 

Theodore’s account is characterized by its repeated references to Old Testa- 
ment figures and events. Sergios is represented as the new Moses, who protects 
his people against the Pharaoh’s pursuit (the Avars), leads the Israelites (the cit- 
izens of Constantinople) across the new Red Sea (the siege), and prays to God 
for their salvation. Sergios lifts the icon of Christ much as Moses raised his 
arms at the battle of Israel with Amalek. Whenever the arms of Moses were 
lifted, Israel prevailed. By setting up the parallel with Moses, Theodore Synkel- 
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los promotes the belief that the patriarch Sergios ensured the Byzantine victory 
by raising the image of Christ. 
The third contemporary source, the Chronicon Paschale, does not mention 
the acheiropoietos of Christ or Marian icons.” The text only says that in the cru- 
cial moment of the siege the godless Chagan saw a figure of a woman, dressed 
in a dignified manner, running along the ramparts of the city walls." This fig- 
ure could be identified with the Theotokos; the account presents a vision, not 
a description of an icon procession. | 
Thus, all three seventh-century texts are silent about an icon of Mary. dsl ane T—— 
Although images of the Theotokos and Child were placed on the gates of the Pilate, Rossano cathedral 
western walls, as mentioned by Theodore Synkellos,*' only the acheiropoietos of essury Rossano Cod. Gr, 
; i : . fol. 8r, sixth century. Art 
| d a | Christ was carried on the walls by the patriarch. In all three accounts, the Vir- Resource, New York. 
E: IX bp ey 0C XD gin is perceived to have assisted only by appearing in person and fighting for 
ic aS d "uon — BM the Byzantines.? 
"MC 10A. The acheiropoietos of Christ, brought out by Sergios, seems to have filled 
the void of power left by the absence of the emperor.” By carrying this image, 
the patriarch brought by proxy a divine head of state. A special image of Christ 
known as the acheropita was put to similar use in Rome in the eighth century.” 


"Hr 


Because the Byzantine emperor had stopped visiting in the western capital by 
A.D. 710, a supernatural substitute for the head of power was introduced in the 

form of the Lateran acheropita. The first procession of this image of Christ is 
= —á"Ü MA attested in A.D. 754. The litania, led by Pope Stephen II (752-57), headed to the 
ae Vaal church of Santa Maria Maggiore.” The penitential procession was intended to 
implore for God’s help against Aistulf, the king of the Lombards, who was 
threatening Rome at the time. Like Sergios, Pope Stephen II carried the 
acheropita in his hands and prayed for divine intervention at the time when the 
secular head of state was absent from the city. Thus a cult of an acheiropotetos of 
Christ, acting as a protector of the city at a time of danger, emerged in both 
Rome and Constantinople in the period before Iconoclasm. 


THE ACHEIROPOIETO! OF CHRIST: RELICS OR ICONS IN THE PRE-ICONOCLAST PERIOD? 


The early liturgical processions, or litaniai, in Constantinople were established 
in the last quarter of the fourth century.” They were connected with the devel- 
opment of the stational liturgy celebrated on Saturdays and Sundays and spe- 
cial feast days." It was customary to carry on these occasions oil lamps, candles, 
and crosses.? Similarly, in special cases, such as the translation of the remains of 
a saint, the relics were included in the train of the procession." From this evi- 





dence it is plausible to conclude that relics were integrated into liturgical pro- 
cessions already in the late fourth century. The importance of relics and their 
integration into the liturgical ceremonies is also attested in the canons of the 
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council of 787 reestablishing icon worship. A special decree was implemented 
ordering churches consecrated without the installation of relics to supply 
them.” Other objects, especially ones with a close affinity to relics such as the 
achetropoietor, were slowly integrated into the same process. 

The term achetropoietos originally referred to the kingdom of heaven, the 
sky, the sacraments, and the circumcision, and not to an image of God.” The 
concept of the achezropotetos understood as an image appeared only around the 
middle of the sixth century.“ This special object was perceived as a body 
imprint that Christ or Mary had in life left on a material surface. The resulting 
image was doubly miraculous: both in the way it was produced and in the close 
connection it preserved with the original divine presence.“ The acheiropoietos 
was both a relic and an icon: as a relic, it was an extension and vestige of the 
divine body; as an icon, it offered an imprint of the divine face.* Due to their 
affinity to relics, acheiropoietoi were soon integrated into the urban ceremonies. 

Among these special objects were the Mandylion of Edessa, the Kamou- 
liana, the Keramion, and the Memphis images of Christ. They were allegedly 
brought out in sieges, battles, and civic processions.” In Evagrios’s account of 
the siege of Edessa in A.D. 544, the bishop is described as having sprinkled 
water on the image of Christ, which caused a fire to consume the enemv's 
besieging tower." Similarly, the acheiropoietoi are said to have been carried in 
battle in A.D. 586 by Philippikos, the brother-in-law of the emperor Maurice 
(582-602) and general of the East, and by the emperor Herakleios (610-41). 
Finally, a reference to a procession with an acheiropotetos of Christ in A.D. 555-61 
is recorded in the chronicle of the Continuatus of Zacharias of Mitylene, com- 
piled before A.D. 569.” This tania, sent through the cities of the empire, lasted 
six years and was intended to raise funds for the restoration of the village of 
Dibudin and its church. From these sources, it is evident that around the mid- 
dle of the sixth century acbeiropoteto? began to be used on special public occa- 
sions in much the same manner as were relics. 


PROCESSIONS WITH MARIAN ICONS IN CONSTANTINOPLE BEFORE ICONOCLASM? 


While achetropoietoi, due to their affinity to relics, appear to have been inte- 
grated into the public life of cities and brought out at a time of a political crisis, 
icons seem not to have been similarlv used." George of Pisidia presents the 
only reliable evidence that a Marian panel was used in a military campaign. 
According to his account the future emperor Herakleios (610-41) advanced an 
image (tò ppiktòv eldoc, and eikóv) of the Theotokos against the emperor 
Phokas (602-10): 


[Phokas,] this sea-monster of the earth, this face of the Gorgon, 
considered shedding our blood [to preserve] his thrice-unhappy 
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power. You [Herakleios] did not destroy him as Perseus did, with 
deceit, but you placed against the corrupter of virgins the awesome 
image of the pure Virgin. For you had her icon as a helper when 
you were approaching in the praving range of the beast. You killed 
him, having saved not only one fettered virgin [referring to the 
myth of Andromeda] but entire cities.” 


The reference to a Marian icon is here understood through allusions to the 
head of the Gorgon and the Andromeda myth. The power of the pure Virgin is 
extolled for having prevailed over the petrifying image of the Gorgon (Phokas) 
and for having set free the cities of the empire, presented here in the guise of 
numerous chaste Andromedas tied to the rock of tvranny (the rule of Phokas). 
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Figure 32 

Pontius Pilate sends Christ to 
King Herod, Rossano cathedral 
treasury, Rossano Cod. Gr., 

fol. 8v, sixth century. Writing 
utensils, a scroll, and tablets 
illustrate that the accusation 
and the judgment are conveyed 
through writing and reading 
aloud. Art Resource, New York. 
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It is not clear whether the eixwv of Mary is just a fiction, necessary to build the 
metaphor of Phokas as the Gorgon, and the Byzantines as suffering Androme- 
das. Interestingly, some Middle Byzantine sources recording the same event 
substitute an acheivopoietos of Christ for the image of the Theotokos.” Still oth- 
ers describe a Marian icon attached to the mast of Herakleios’s ship.” While it 
is impossible to determine whether the eikóv is a fiction or a real painted panel, 
the action described by George of Pisidia cannot be construed as a public pro- 
cession with a Marian panel. 

Similarly, other pre-Iconoclast sources do not attest the use of icons in 
public J/taniai. Even the letter of Pope Gregory II to the patriarch Germanos, 
presumably written in A.D. 729, most likely does not record an icon proces- 
sion.” The passage reads as follows: 


TóEov Suvatav ńoðévnos, kai OL &oO0evotvrec mepietwoavto SUVALLYV. 
Avot obdéV ztpóc TO &oOevéc TOD Oeod tò Loxvupóv This TOV Osoudyov 
BõcAvpiac kaðéotnke, kal ovvekztoAeuetv TH OL TOV kóouov ETL TOUS 
Tapdpoovac contar. IOs ovk dv uevà Oeod MOAEULOVLEVOS ô TYYLAOLEVOS 
ov KATA TOV &Oéov Å Kivynois ebpnkótov TOV åpavôc MOAEUOVLEVOYV, 
Kal ovuzoAeuo0vra dé UGAAOV einetv GANBEOTEPOV, kal TOUG TOAEULLOUG 
tponoúuevov, tivika obtws dutrpEw ts MapatdEews, ws ó sóc avtdc 
oor MaoédevEev; TryetoVa, zpootóáEac év TH MapEeuUBoAf ts Xorotot 
Baotrslac tò ÉvóoEov Svtws Kal éxtonuov AGPapov, TOV Gooxolóv 
AÉyo OTAVEOV, TO uéya KATH TOD Oavárov rfj; adtTOD WEyaAELdTNTOS 
tpózauov: v à TOD kóouov verpauepóc rà mépata Sreypapato, 
éykavaot(&ac mooyodpuactv. Etta kal tiv åylav eikóva. tfjc zu vrov 
Aconotvys kal óvroc &yvfic Ocourjtopos, flc tò npoócwnrov OL TAOVOLOL 
tod Aao0 Ava vescovo. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XIII, p. 93 C2. 


The bow of the mighty has waxed feeble, and the weak have girded them- 
selves with strength.* For the might of God's abominable enemies 
cannot withstand [even] the weak followers of God, and, as it has 
been said, the world fights together [with God] against the unwise.” For 
how could you not win? against the godless impious ones, you, the 
hallowed one, who have discovered the one who fights invisibly 
[God]? And to speak even more truthfully, [you who have discov- 
ered] the one who fights together [with the humans] and is victori- 
ous over the enemies. For in this way you led the front line of the 
battle as God himself showed you, by ordering the truly ‘glorious 
and esteemed labarum to lead Christ's soldiers: [the labarum, which 
is] the life-bringing cross, the great trophy of His Majesty against 
death, in which he marked the four ends of the world, covering it 
[the cross] with examples [of his victories, i.e., images of his mira- 
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cles and Passion]. Next [you also ordered to be brought in the fore- 
front] the holy image of the Mistress of all and truly pure Theome- 
tor, whose face the rich of the people will beseech.” 


Paul Speck has argued that in this letter Pope Gregory II refers to the Arab 
siege of Constantinople in A.D. 717-18 and extols the valiant conduct of Patri- 
arch Germanos. The interpretation rests on the relationship between the letter 
and the Akathistos hymn.9 Sometime in the seventh or eighth century a new 
introduction was added to the Akathistos extolling the role of the Virgin Mary 
in rescuing her city. This second prooimion is associated with the Avar siege of 
626 in the historical introduction to the hymn in the Tivodion.” By contrast, 
Speck has attributed it to the hand of Patriarch Germanos and the Arab siege of 
717-18, based on the evidence of the Latin version of the hymn.” For when the 
Akathistos was transmitted to the West, before the early ninth century,” it was 
introduced by a short summary, or synaxarion, relating the events of the Arab 
siege of Constantinople. According to Speck, the patriarch Germanos sent a 
copy of the Akathistos to Pope Gregory II, who then responded with the 
aforementioned letter.” 

Based on this interpretation of the events, Speck has read the passage of 
the letter quoted above as recording a procession with the cross and a Marian 
icon during the Arab siege.® Yet this reading is questionable. The reference to 
the labarum and cross is a historical allusion to Constantine and his victory 
over Maxentius: an occasion from the past when God helped his chosen peo- 
ple. The sentence that follows —*Next the holy image of the Mistress of all and 
truly pure Theometor, whose face the rich of the people will beseech” (elta koi 
viv aylav eikóva. tc zxá&vvov Aeozoivnc Kal óvroc a&yvfic Oeourtopos, Tic TO 
npócoxtov oi movo. tod haod Avravevoovow) — does not directly refer to a 
procession. The phrase “whose face the rich of the people will beseech” is a 
biblical quotation (Ps. 44. [45]:12), and not a reference to a procession.” The 
word eixwv could also be understood in the sense of image/personhood rather 
than a painted panel: a meaning suggested by the biblical quotation following 
it. The complete psalm verse reads: kal vpookvvrjoovow avi Ovyatépes Tópov 
év SMpoic, TO tpóconóv oov ALTAVEvOOVOLV oi TAOVOLOL 100 aod (“and the 
daughters of Tyre will venerate her [the bride] with gifts; the rich people from 
the crowd will beseech her countenance”). The passage refers to the city of Tyre 
dressed in a bridal costume, ready to accept her conqueror as her groom. By 
becoming his bride, she gains the power to intercede on behalf of her people. 
The quotation in Gregory’s letter suggests respect for the person of the 
Theotokos; like the bride, Mary has become the intercessor to whom the citi- 
zens of Constantinople resort in their time of need. The passage does not offer 
a direct record of a procession with an icon. 
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Moreover, it is only a few pages later when the letter (Mansi x111, 97 D2) 
introduces the present event, the Arab siege.” The sentence starts with àAX' eic 
uéxpu tobde, meaning “but as far as now.” Thus, the actions regarding the 
labarum, the cross, and the ikov of the Theotokos are intended to read as 
instances from the past, before the Arab siege—if the event should be identi- 
fied with that particular siege, when God had given his help to his chosen peo- 
ple— not as what took place in A.D. 717-18. 

But while an ambiguity still lurks 1n the text, some facts outside this writ- 
ten record strengthen my hypothesis that no icon procession took place in 
717-18. All the following arguments are ex silentio, but their sheer number con- 
firms my position. The synaxarion of the Latin version of the Akathistos does 
not mention a procession with a Marian icon during the Arab siege, but states 
that the Virgin appeared in person during the battle.” The same is the case with 
the tenth-century Synaxarion of Constantinople, a calendar for the fixed feast. 
The lection for the day of the commemoration of the Arab siege, August 16, 
does not mention a procession with a Marian icon." If in fact Constantinople 
was perceived to have been saved by a Marian icon carried in procession during 
the Arab siege in 717, presumably such an event would immediately have 
caught the attention of the eighth-century audience, especially in a period pre- 
occupied with the issue of legitimacy of icon veneration.” Similarly, if such a 
tradition existed, the story would have been included in the mid-ninth-century 
Letter of the Three Patriarchs, which presents a list of miraculous icons and their 
roles in crucial events.” 

It is also difficult to imagine a procession with a panel of the Theotokos in 
Constantinople in the pre-Iconoclast period, because her cult there was estab- 
lished on the basis of relics, not icons.“ Moreover, when the legend of Saint 
Luke as a painter of Marian icons developed in the mid-eighth century, the 
myth was attached to panels in Rome and Jerusalem, not Constantinople.” The 
Marian devotion in Rome was focused on icons; each one of the churches 
newly dedicated to the Theotokos had its own in-house icon.” By contrast, no 
such practice is attested in Constantinople. This fact alone shows that the Mar- 
ian cult in Constantinople was not initially based on icons and icon processions. 
If an icon of the Theotokos had saved the city during the Arab siege, it would 
have become the center of an intense cult, and the panel would have been iden- 
tified as a product of the hand of the evangelist Luke. This is exactly what hap- 
pened later on in the eleventh century with the famous Hodegetria icon.” 

The precedence of relics over icons, and the slow introduction of painted 
panels in the public expression of the Marian cult in Constantinople, are also 
revealed in the account of the Russian siege of A.D. 860. In this period, immedi- 
ately after Iconoclasm, it is again the relic of the Theotokos, her maphorion, not 
her icon, that was carried on the walls and was believed to have saved the city.” 
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The absence of Marian icons from the pre-Iconoclast public processions 
can also be observed in another important urban center: Rome. As discussed 
earlier, it was only the image of Christ, the acheropita, that was carried in an 
annual procession for the feast of the Dormition from the Lateran to Santa 
Maria Maggiore. There a Marian icon customarily met it.” 

There is, however, an exception: a textual reference in Marc. Cod. Gr. 573, 
dated to A.D. 774—75, concerning a procession with an icon of the Theotokos. 
The information of this source 1s unreliable. The excerpt reads as follows: 
*When a pestilence grew in all the cities on the feast day, that 1s to say, 1n the 
month of August for the [feast of the] Koimesis of the Mistress [the Virgin 
Mary], in Rome the Roman people carried in public procession the icon not 
painted by human hands [&xeupóyposrtoc ] of the exceedingly holy Theotokos, 
placing themselves underneath it and venerating it as a remedy against all spir- 
itual and physical disease" 

The identification of the icon with an image of the Theotokos could be an 
error, since all the other sources affirm that the object customarily carried in 
the procession on the feast of the Dormition was Christ's so-called achero- 
pita/acheropsita. (acheropsita is a garbled form of the original Greek word 
acheiropoietos)." Secure references to processions with Marian icons in Rome 
start to appear only in the eleventh century.” 

To summarize, the textual evidence suggests that Marian icons were not 
carried in public processions before Iconoclasm in Constantinople. Despite the 
wide use of imperial portraits in public ceremonies in this same period," it is 
relics, and objects similar to relics, such as acbetropotetot, that started to be 
included in public religious processions before Iconoclasm. 

A homily written in the eighth century by Andrew of Crete for the feast of 
the Akathistos offers further support for this position. The author attributes 
the victory over the barbarians to the Theometor and especially the power of 
her girdle, kept at the Blachernai. He writes: “For neither the emperor fought, 
nor did the army enter into a battle arrangement, nor did the senators com- 
mand, nor were the spears used, nor were the swords bared, nor did the hel- 
mets shine, nor did the shields receive the blow, but instead of all these human 
and material things and receiving suffering from them, the girdle of the All- 
Holy and Pure One achieved the victory.” 

Although it is an exaggeration of the facts, the text records the perception 
that the victory was achieved through the power of the relics of Marv's girdle 
alone. Thus, at the beginning of Iconoclasm, it was relics, not icons, that had a 
prominent presence in public ritual, for they were seen as the material medium 
through which divine power was secured. It was also relics that reentered the 
public rituals immediately after Iconoclasm. 
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THE MIDDLE BYZANTINE SOURCES ON THE AVAR SIEGE AND THEOTOKOS’S ICONS 


At first, the post-Iconoclast sources discussing the Avar siege remain silent 
about Marian panels.” Among these texts are the historical accounts of Patri- 
arch Nikephoros (ca. 750-815), Theophanes the Confessor (752-818), and 
George Kedrenos and Constantine Manasses in the twelfth century.” All these 
historical writings attribute the victory to God and to Mary's intercession, but 
do not mention anything about icons of the Theometor carried in processions 
during the siege. 

Similarly, Symeon Metaphrastes’ version of the Synaxarion of Constan- 
tinople does not record any participation or intervention of icons of the 
Theotokos or Christ during the Avar siege.” The description of the event is 
included in the entry for August 7: the day allotted for the celebration of the 
victory over the Avars and thanksgiving to the Virgin Mary. The main text 
comes from a manuscript dated to the tenth or eleventh century. 

However, an icon procession, with panels of the Theometor, is attested in a 
variant of the Synaxarion in manuscript Cg of the group C originating from 
Calabria and dated to A.D. 1172.” The passage reads as follows: “Then, having 
taken the pure and holy icons of the All-Holy Theotokos holding the Lord, and 
the achetropotetos of the Savior, the patriarch Sergios walked in rogational pro- 
cession together with his clergy and monks, asking for swift help from God?” 

The text clearly says that the patriarch took in procession icons of the 
Theometor holding the Child. The 1172 date of the manuscript gives a terminus 
ante quem by which the legend of the procession of icons of the Theotokos 
during the Avar siege had developed and spread. It has been argued that the 
manuscripts of group C of the Synaxarion closely follow a Byzantine prototype 
of the eleventh or twelfth century.” If so, the variant of the text discussing the 
use of Marian icons most likely appeared sometime around or after the second 
half of the tenth century.” 

It remains a subject for future research to establish a connection between 
the variant text of the group C manuscripts of the Synaxarion and the diegesis 
ophelimos (BHG 1060) and lectio Triodii (BHG 1063), two accounts published in 
the Patrologia graeca that record the use of Marian icons during sieges.” Both 
accounts include three sieges—the Avar attack of 626 and the Arab sieges of 
677—78 and 717-18— and were read as a historical introduction to the Akathis- 
tos hymn. 

The diegesis ophelimos mentions two processions for the siege of 626: 


Sergios, the patriarch, having taken these, the icons of the Theome- 
tor in which the Child, the Savior, is depicted held in the arms of his 
mother, walked around the walls. On the one hand, with this act he 
had procured for the city safety, and on the other, [he had pro- 


cured] for the barbarians and enemies vehement anxiety, destruc- 
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tion, and flight. All these things besetting them [the enemies] 
brought them a little later to an all-out extermination.” 


Taking again the acheiropoietos image of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, and the precious maphorion of the Panagia and, further, the 
life-bringing wood cross, the patriarch marched along the walls. 
And he pronounced with tears, praying: “Arise, oh, Lord, and let your 
enemies disperse, and disintegrate like smoke, and melt like a candle at 


the face of the fire?” 


Both passages are based on the text of Theodore Synkellos; yet sentences 
and words are rearranged or replaced.” The diegesis ophelimos transforms the 
actions. While Theodore Synkellos describes Sergios as directing attention to 
the images of the Theotokos and Child fixed on the western gates of the city, in 
the diegesis ophelimos the patriarch actually carries the Marian icons in proces- 
sion. Furthermore, in the earlier text the Virgin Mary alone pursues the bar- 
barians; in the diegesis, it is her icons, carried together with the cross in a 
litania, that bring about the demise of the barbarians. Thus, the dzegesis ascribes 
a miraculous function and active intervention to the Marian icons: ideas absent 
from the seventh-century account of Theodore Synkellos. Finally, the diegesis 
records two processions, while in Theodore there is only one procession, and it 
is with the acbeiropoietos of Christ. Sometime between the one and the other, 


memory of the Avar siege changed. Both mid-ninth- and tenth-century dates 


have been suggested for the diegesis ophelimos." There is, however, no concrete 
evidence to provide a firmer date.” 

The lectio Triodii is a shorter text written later and deriving from the digge- 
sis. It was read as a historical introduction to the feast of the Akathistos on the 
fifth Saturday of Lent (the hymn was read during matins on Friday night).” It 
also mentions a procession with an icon of the Theometor. In the crucial 
moment of the Avar siege, the patriarch Sergios is described as having led two 
processions: in the first he carried icons of the Panagia; in the second, the 
acheiropoietos image of Christ, the cross, and the maphorion of the Virgin: “And 
the patriarch, carrving the holy icons of the Theometor and together with all 
the people, walked around the ramparts of the wall, thence having procured 
their safety. When Sarbaros on the east and Chaganos on the west started to 
burn the outskirts of the city, the patriarch walked along the city walls, carrying 
the acheiropoietos icon of Christ and the venerated and life-giving cross, and 
above all the maphorion of the Virgin?" Once again the memory of the past is 
altered, and a litania with icons of the Theometor is retrojected into the tradi- 
tion of the past event. 

To summarize, the historical accounts of Theophanes and Nikephoros 
written in the ninth century are silent on the subject of icons during the Avar 
siege. So are the two sources based on Theophanes: Kedrenos and Manasses in 
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the twelfth century. Similarly, Symeon Metaphrastes’ edition of the Synaxarion, 
composed in the late tenth century, does not change the historical account of 
the Avar siege. However, variants of the Synaxarion, such as manuscript Cg 
dated by its colophon to A.D. 1172, mention processions with icons of the Pana- 
gia. These /taniai are made even more elaborate in the diegesis ophelimos and the 
lectio Triodii. Here Marian icons are allegedly carried together with the 
acheiropoietos image of Christ, the cross, and the maphorion of the Virgin. 

The later sources, such as the variant Cg of 1172, the diegesis ophelimos, and 
the /ectio Triodii, cannot be precisely dated. These texts suggest that sometime 
around the second half of the tenth century legends about Marian-icon proces- 
sions during the Avar siege took root, causing the change of the memory of the 
past. These later texts show us not what happened in the seventh century but 
what people of this later period invested in the siege of 626; they retrojected 
Middle Byzantine cult practices. The later accounts reveal how the perception 
of an event was modified according to changing circumstances.’ 


RELICS AND ICONS IN THE CULT OF THE MOTHER OF GOD AFTER ICONOCLASM 


The development of icon processions in Constantinople can be recovered on 
the basis of a number of Middle Byzantine sources. In the years immediately 
after Iconoclasm relics remained the main public expression of the Theotokos’s 
protection of the capital, as revealed in the account of the Russian siege in 860 
and the Bulgarian siege in 926. Photios, who described the event of 860 in a 
sermon, never mentioned icons of the Theometor, but attributed the victory to 
the miraculous workings of her maphorion: 


When, moreover, the whole city was carrying with me her raiment 
for the repulse of the besiegers and the protection of the besieged, 
we offered freely our prayers and formed a procession.” [ .. . ] 
‘Truly is this most holy garment the raiment of God’s Mother! It 
embraced the walls, and the foes inexplicably showed their back; 
the city put it around itself, and the camp of the enemies was bro- 
ken up as at a signal; the city bedecked itself with it, and the ene- 
mies were deprived of the hopes which bore them on. For 
immediately as the Virgin's garment went around the walls, the bar- 
barians gave up the siege, and broke camp, while we were delivered 
from impending capture and were granted unexpected salvation.'*? 


Photios's homily attributes the dispersal of the enemies and the break of 
the siege to the intervention of the Theotokos and more specifically to her 
maphorion, carried in procession by the entire city. A resurgence of the public 
role of relics after Iconoclasm, from the mid-ninth to the mid-tenth centuries, 
Is attested by their translation in large numbers to Constantinople, the con- 
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struction of new repositories for them, the composition of liturgical and his- 
torical texts commemorating these events, and the development of new cere- 
monies intended to integrate these relics into the imperial cult.™ 

John Skylitzes describes another instance when the emperor allegedly 
resorted to the use of the maphorion of the Theotokos rather than to her icons. 
His account records how the emperor Romanos I Lekapenos (920-44) 
wrapped himself in the maphorion of the Virgin before he went to negotiate 
peace with the Bulgarian ruler Symeon in A.D. 926: “The emperor, after he went 
together with the patriarch to the sanctuary of Blachernai and entered into the 
holy soros [the chapel where the garment of the Theotokos was kept], gave odes 
of supplication to God, and took the maphorion of the Theotokos, and left the 
church, having fortified himself as with unfaltering shields. And after splendidly 
decorating the army that followed him, he arrived at the well-appointed 
place?5 According to Skylitzes, it is the Theotokos's garment, not her icon, that 
is perceived to have secured divine intervention in the early tenth century. 

In both cases, then, in the period shortly after Iconoclasm, the Russian 
siege of 860 and the Bulgarian attack of 926, the citizens of Constantinople or 
their emperor resorted to the relics of the Virgin, her maphorion, rather than to 
her icons. Painted panels of the Theotokos were not used to secure her protec- 
tion of Constantinople. 

The first reference to Marian icons carried in public ceremonies is recorded 
bv Leo the Deacon in his description of the triumphal procession of Emperor 
John I Tzimiskes (969—76) after his victory over the Russian leader Svjatoslav 
in 971.5 Tzimiskes settled a new peace treaty with the Russians and reduced 
the power of the Bulgarian ruler. 


He [John I Tzimiskes] returned to Constantinople with great tro- 
phies and met the citizens before the walls, who were welcoming 
him with wreaths and scepters of wrought gold and precious gems. 
They led a gold-frame chariot pulled by a white horse and 
demanded that he ride on it and lead the customary triumphal pro- 
cession. When he accepted the wreaths and the staffs, he awarded 
them many times over with gifts. Yet he refused to mount the char- 
iot, but placed on the gold-wrought throne of the chariot the icon 
of the Theometor, holding the divinely human Logos in her arms, 
which he took from Mysia [Bulgaria]. And he laid underneath it the 
purple garment and crowns of the Bulgarian rulers. He himself, rid- 
ing upon a horse, followed behind, crowned with a crown on his 
head and carrying wreaths and staffs.” 


According to Leo the Deacon, a captured icon of the Theometor was allot- 
ted the place of honor in the triumph. Placed in the chariot, on top of the royal 
garments of the Bulgarian ruler, this icon presided over the insignia of the Bul- 
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garian state and the entire triumphal procession. Thus, the Byzantine victory 
appeared to have been sanctioned and legitimized by the power of the Mother 
of God. Her icon mounted on the chariot supposedly took the place of the 
emperor." Yet this was not a cult image associated with Mary's sanctuaries in 
Constantinople.” 

The same triumph is also recorded in the eleventh century by Skylitzes, yet 
here the account is changed: instead of a captured icon, the panel of the 
Theometor is called a roMmoîyxos, meaning “protector of the city” The change is 
significant because it shows the rise of a close linkage between Marian icons 
and defense of the capital at the end of the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh centuries: 


When the Russians sailed away, the emperor, having taken care of 
the cities and the fortresses along the banks of the river, returned to 
the Roman lands. The patriarch of Constantinople together with 
the Synod and all the officials carrying laurel wreaths welcomed 
him with paeans and acclamations of victory. Having lavishly out- 
fitted a chariot driven by four white horses, they demanded that the 
emperor celebrate the triumph riding on it. He, however, wishing 
for nothing ostentatious, but showing himself to be more modest, 
accepted the offered wreaths and carried out the triumph on a white 
horse. Having placed in the chariot the garments of the Bulgarian 
rulers, and on top of them an icon of the Theometor as a protectress 
of the city, he ordered it [the chariot] to advance in front of him.”° 


Skylitzes characterized the icon not as a looted object but as a protector of 
the capital. The text marks a shift toward icons as the means through which the 
Theometor's protection of the city was manifested."” 

On a more personal basis, a similar shift toward Marian panels is recorded 
by Michael Psellos. He describes two occasions when Byzantine emperors 
resorted to icons of the Theotokos in moments of crisis. In the first instance, 
the emperor Basil II (976-1025) took an icon of the Panagia in his hand in the 
battle against the usurper Bardas Phokas on April 13, 989, at Abydos: “While 
[Phokas] was so boldly charging towards him, Basil rode out in front of his 
army too. He took his stand there, sword in hand. In the left hand he clasped 
the image of the Mother of the Logos, thinking this icon the surest protection 
against his opponent’s terrifying onslaught?” 

Basil II held in his left hand a personal icon of the Theometor, not a palla- 
dion of the city.™ Anthony Kaldellis has argued that the icon in the narrative 
was a device used to hide the real cause of death for Bardas Phokas, that is, that 
Basil II poisoned him."* But whether the story about the icon was true or just 
a pious fabrication, Basil's action still did not have the power of a grand public 
gesture with a palladion-icon. What it shows, however, is the essential role that 
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Theotokos played in legitimizing imperial power. Access to her most powerful 
relics and icons meant access to the throne. 

Similar is the case with the icon of the emperor Romanos III Argyros 
(1028-34). According to Psellos, during his expedition against the Saracens in 
1030 near Aleppo, Romanos lost courage and fled his camp. The Saracens 
entered and plundered it, taking much booty on their ride back. When Romanos 
sneaked back into the camp, he was delighted to find his icon of the Panagia 
intact. Due to this panel, he regained his courage and exhorted his troops: 


Indeed, the icon of the Theometor was presented to him, ? the 
image that the Roman emperors habitually carry with them on 
campaign as a guide and guardian of all the army. This alone had 
not been taken by the enemy. 

When the emperor saw this beautiful sight (he was particularly 
reverent in his veneration of this icon) he immediately took heart, 
and holding it in his hands— but no words can describe how he 
embraced it, how he bedewed it with his tears, how heartfelt were 
the terms in which he addressed it, how he recalled Our Lady's 
kindness in the past and those many times when she, his ally, has 
rescued and saved the Roman power in moments of crisis. ^ 


There are two very interesting elements in this account: first, the gloss that 
a particular icon of the Mother of God habitually carried by Roman emperors 
in battle has saved them on numerous occasions; second, the emotive and 
affectionate response of Romanos III Argyros to the panel of the Theometor. 
About the former, this is the first instance where a specific Marian icon 1s said 
to have been traditionally carried in battle." In this context the icon of the 
Mother of God has become the vehicle of expression of Mary's traditional role 
as protectress. | 

The same link between an icon of the Panagia and the imperial military cam- 
paigns is also alleged by Attaleiates in the third quarter of the eleventh century: 


Something else happened that made it seem the emperor 
[Romanos IV Diogenes (1068—71)] strove for justice, but in fact he 
allotted an excessive and even impious punishment. For a soldier 
accused of stealing a little Turkish donkey was brought in chains 
into the presence of the emperor. The punishment meted out sur- 
passed the transgression, for the penalty was not executed in mone- 
tary terms, but in cutting off the [perpetrator's| nose. ^ The poor 
man had pleaded a lot and had given up all his possessions, and put 
forward as an intercessor the all-holy icon of the Lady celebrated in 
all hymns, the Theotokos Blachernitissa, which was customary for 
the pious emperors to take into battles and campaigns as an invin- 
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cible sword. Yet no compassion stirred the emperor, nor reverence 
for the asylum [given] by the holy image. While the emperor was 
watching, together with everyone, and the icon was being held, the 
wretched man had his nose cut off even though he cried loudly and 
shouted profusely.” 


The text reveals that by the second half of the eleventh century an icon 
from the Blachernai church, called Blachernitissa, had become the supernatural 
protector of the Byzantine emperors in battle. The same panel bestowed asy- 
lum to the pious who sought it out. In executing the penalty in the presence of 
the icon and disregarding the immunity that the icon bestowed on the con- 
demned, the emperor, as Attaleiates indirectly accuses, commits both an injus- 
tice and a sin. 

The records of the Russian siege of 860 and Romanos I Lekapenos's prepa- 
ration for the peace talks with Symeon in 926 suggest that relics of the 
Theotokos continued to function as the sole means of expression of her pro- 
tection of Constantinople in the period immediately after Iconoclasm. Only 
starting with the mid-tenth centurv, according to the extant written sources, 
did Marian 1cons begin to acquire a public role in triumphal processions and 
battles. Through these nonliturgical one-time events, panels of the Theometor 
gradually became the main vehicle of public expression of her cult 1n Constan- 
tinople. By the second half of the eleventh century, as Psellos and Attaleiates 
record, Byzantine emperors carried a special Marian icon on military cam- 
paigns: the Blachernitissa. Yet another icon of the Mother of God, the Hodege- 
tria, remained in the city as a guardian. 


THE ICON OF THE THEOMETOR HODEGETRIA IN THE MEMORY OF THE AVAR AND ARAB SIEGES 


The Middle Byzantine accounts of the Avar and Arab sieges construct the iden- 
tity of the Hodegetria 1icon-xoAtotxoc. The earliest surviving evidence of the 
revision of the past that imbued this object with its special power is preserved 
in a Latin text known as Anonymous Tarragonensis, dated to 1075-98/99."' After 
passages that discuss the Hodegetria icon and its Tuesday procession, an expla- 
nation of what made this icon so powerful follows: 


Certainly more numerous are the miracles of the saints in Constan- 
tinople on account of their number and steadfastness. In this noble 
city the wonders and miracles of the Mother of God shine more 
brightly than any other place of the world. This [phenomenon] 1s 
well deserved. For here she is more loved and venerated than in any 
other place of the world. It is said indeed and believed that Con- 
stantinople is the proper and special city of the Mother of God. For 
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when the emperor Constantine, pious lover of the Christian lands, 
considered where it would be more apt to build the city to house 
the governing apparatus of his empire, Christ appeared to him, as it 
is written in the books of the Greeks, and in showing him the place 
ordered him there to build the city that he [Constantine] had in 
mind, and said: “Go and build in this place a city dedicated to my 
mother!” Constantine understood and built the city of Constan- 
tinople in the place shown to him by God. Approaching his death, 
he commended the city to the hands of God and his most pious 
mother. She is the most blessed guardian in day and night, since she 
manifests herself in her numerous miracles, from which I will relate 
one so great for the praise and honor of their Mother of God. 

Once Constantinople was besieged and doomed, surrounded 
both on land and sea by two armies. The enemies vehemently 
pressed on to capture the city. The citizens of Constantinople, 
indeed surrounded, were no longer able to resist; with their such 
great virtue they resorted to that safe refuge, which they consider to 
be behind God for all of his [people] in times of need, and sought 
shelter in the church of the Mother of God,’” whose icon, sacred 
among the acknowledged panels, they carried across the whole 
town, all of them following her,” chanting and imploring mercy 
from the Mother of God, so that she might protect her city from 
the danger of the enemies’ siege.” 


The passage talks about Constantinople’s dedication to the Mother of 
God.” It insists that of all the cities in the world this one is distinguished by its 
most pious dedication to the Theotokos. Guided in his actions by Christ, Con- 
stantine the Great chose it as a capital and dedicated it to the Mother of God. 
The Theometor’s love was manifested in the numerous miracles she performed 
on behalf of her city. Her greatest deed was to break the Avar siege through the 
powers of her icon of the Hodegetria. The Avar siege is the event adduced, 
because the city is described as having been surrounded by the two armies of the 
Avars and the Persians, a situation that occurred only in 626. Moreover, since the 
preceding passages discuss the Hodegetria icon and its weekly Tuesday proces- 
sion,” the identity of the panel-savior should be understood as the Hodegetria. 

The Anonymous Tarragonensis gives a terminus ante quem of 1075-98/99 for 
the emergence of the tradition attributing the victory over the Avars to the 
Hodegetria icon." The perception of the way the Theotokos manifested her 
help was thus completely transformed: from firm belief in Mary's personal 
presence and engagement in battle, as described in the seventh-century 
sources, to that in her assistance realized through her icons, as revealed in the 
late-tenth-century texts, and finally to the conviction that the Theotokos's pro- 
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tection was activated through the powers of the Hodegetria icon, as attested in 
the eleventh-century accounts. 

A similar association of the Theometor’s protection with her special icon 
of the Hodegetria is also articulated in the degesis ophelimos and the lectio Tri- 
odii, albeit for the Arab siege in 717-18. The diegesis mentions a procession with 
an icon, while the lectio Triodu specifies that this panel was the Hodegetria. The 
diegesis reads as follows: 


And the Christ-loving people of the city, making a lengthy proces- 
sion with tears, as was their custom even in the time of peace, carry- 
ing the all-holy wood of the cross of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, and the holy icon of the Virgin, they walked along the walls, 
raising their hands to God and saying: “Arise, oh Lord, do not cast off 
your people forever,” for I behold your enemies have made a noise against 
you, and the ones who hate you have lifted up their hend[s]. Do not give 
your inheritance to reproach, that the heathen should rule over us lest they 
should say: ‘Where is their God?” But they would recognize you, 
that your name is Lord Jesus Christ in the glory of God the 
Father." 


In the later text, the lectio Triodii, the Marian panel is identified with the 
Hodegetria icon: “And the holy people of the city carrying the sacred wood of 
the precious and life-giving cross, and the venerable icon of the Theometor 
Hodegetria, they circled the walls of the city, 1mploring God with their 
cries?" ^ So this later text clearly reveals the belief that the Theometor's help 
was manifested through her special icon of the Hodegetria, carried in a public 
procession along the walls of the city. 

The same revision of the past is also found in the chronicle of the historian 
and doge Andrea Dandolo (1306-54): 


The emperor Leo the Isaurian started to rule in the year 718 in the 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ. In the following vear the Constan- 
tinopolitans were again under heavy siege by the Saracens, who 
came from Egypt and Palestine. Then, upon taking from the 
monastery of the Virgin the icon, which was painted by Luke while 
she was still alive, thev carried it in a procession, praying in order 
that she might help in the dangers, and to this day the same act is 
performed. When [the icon was] placed on the waves, immedi- 
ately a storm arose that either sank or destroyed all the ships of the 
Saracens. The icon acquired the name Hodegetria, meaning “she 
who leads the way? when she appeared to two blind men and led 
them to the church, where they regained their sight. 
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Instead of being carried in a public litania, the Hodegetria is presented as 

directly engaging the enemies, swimming on the waters of the Golden Horn 
and destroying the enemies' ships. 
The memory of the Avar siege was in a constant flux in Byzantium; the percep- 
tion of the past changed as the cult of the Mother of God in Constantinople 
developed. The seventh-century eyewitness accounts presented the Theotokos 
as physically present in the battle, fighting for her people at the front line. In 
the Middle Byzantine period Mary's power was identified with her icons car- 
ried in procession, even more specifically with the Hodegetria. The altered per- 
ception of the past demonstrates the growing role of icons in the expression of 
the cult of the Mother of God in Constantinople. 

Even though panels of the Theotokos existed in the pre-Iconoclast period, 
there is no evidence that they were carried in public processions or that they were 
perceived as palladia of Constantinople. The main reason they lacked a public 
function was the lack of popular perception of them as transparent conduits to 
the divine. The cult of images appeared after and was always dependent on the 
more established cult of relics. The first images that penetrated the public 
sphere, largely because of their special status as both relics and paintings, were the 
acheiropoietoi. This explains why the patriarch Sergios carried the acbeiropoietos of 
Christ on the city walls during the Avar siege. As an imprint of the divine body, 
the acheivopoietos was closer to a relic than was a painted portrait. 

While acheiropoietoi appear to have been integrated into the public life of 
cities and brought out at a time of a political crisis, icons seem to have lagged 
behind. Yet after Iconoclasm this relation became reversed; achezroporetot all but 


137 while Marian icons 


disappeared from urban processions in Constantinople, 
were gradually integrated into the public tania. The panels of the Panagia 
first entered public processions in connection with special events such as mili- 
tary expeditions and imperial triumphs. The first mentions of weekly liturgical 
processions with Marian images appear in sources from the eleventh century." 
In some cases icons are integrated into established services such as the Friday 
night presbeia.'® In other cases, icon processions were created anew, such as the 
Hodegetria litania on Tuesday mornings at the Hodegon monastery. ^" By the 
middle of the eleventh century a new practice with new cult images had 
appeared, one of which was the Blachernitissa, the icon carried in battle by the 
Byzantine emperors. Yet it is the Hodegetria icon, staying in the city at all 
times, that eventually became the palladion of Constantinople, the emperor, 
and the state. As a result, this icon was placed in the center of the narratives of 
the Avar and Arab sieges. 
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In the Context of War 






b 


he Theotokos embodied two concepts vital for the context of war: vir- 
ginal motherhood, which is the source of Mary's invincibility, and moth- 
erly sacrifice—in selflessly offering her Child to the world, the Theotokos 


y^ presented a model of selfless love indispensable for any state recruiting armies. 
"F Of the two, the Theometor’s virginal motherhood is the dominant motif in 
c Af both Byzantine texts and images connected with the sphere of war, and thus 
j F my emphasis here is on the origins and development of that concept as 


recorded in poetic, narrative, and liturgical texts as well as images. Tracing this 
development will reveal a process of transformation similar to that laid out in 
the previous chapter: from the perception of Mary’s direct involvement in bat- 
tle to the gradual association of her military functions with relics and icons. My 
discussion pulls together diverse objects from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies; it touches upon the role of the Holy Cross in the imperial ideology of 
victory and explores the meaning of Marian representations on crosses. Along 
with these objects, icons of the Theometor were also brought to the battlefield. 
I argue that they were adapted for the context of war, first, through the intro- 
duction of named representations of the Virgin signifying victory and, second, 
through the inclusion of militarily dressed warrior saints in the frames. 
Through these means the Theometor emerged in the visual tradition as the 
general (strategos) of the Christian armies. And since the Blachernai was the site 
of the Byzantine imperial victory ideology, focus 1s placed on this sanctuary 
and its icons. 
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THE BLACHERNAI SITE 


The Blachernai monastery became the site outside the palace most closely iden- 
tified with Mary's functions as guarantor of imperial victory and guardian of 
the state and city. The place was also traditionally associated with the Avar 
siege. Here, according to Theodore the Synkellos, the Theotokos rebuffed the 
attacks of the enemies and destroyed the boats of the Slavs.’ For these reasons 
alone the delivery was annually commemorated at the Blachernai. After the 
Avar siege, the emperor Herakleios extended the city walls to include the for- 
mer extramural foundation (fig. 1). 

Two inscriptions, one written in the apse, the other on the basin of the 
spring, record the way the site was perceived and how its sacred space was 
arranged. These epigrams are attributed to George of Pisidia and recorded in 
the tenth-century Palatine Anthology.’ The inscription in the apse reads: “Here 
they who are set up to rule over the earth [the Byzantine emperors] believe that 
their scepters are rendered victorious. Here the patriarch, ever wakeful, averts 
many catastrophes in the world. The barbarians attacking the city, on only see- 
ing Her [the Virgin] at the head of the army, bent at once their stubborn 
necks?” 

In this inscription, Mary and her sanctuary at the Blachernai guarantee 
imperial victory. The Virgin rises as the formidable force that stops the 
approaching enemies and brings them to defeat. According to the inscription, 
the power of the Theotokos is activated by the performance of the weekly litur- 
gical ceremony, the presbeia led by the patriarch.’ These lines were perhaps read 
on special occasions during the liturgy. Mary’s power in granting victory was 
thus activated the moment the words were pronounced out loud.* 

Originally, the presence of the Theotokos at the Blachernai was invested in 
the miraculous waters of the holy spring, which is mentioned in the second 
epigram of Pisides from the Blachernai: “Here are the fountains of purification 
from the flesh; here is redemption of errors of the soul. There is no evil cir- 
cumstance, but from her [the Theotokos] gushed a miraculous gift to cure it. 
Here, when she overthrew the foe, she destroyed them by water, not by the 
spear. She had not one method of defeat alone, who bore Christ and put the 
barbarians to flight?" 

Since this is an inscription written on the basin of a spring, the text draws 
a link between the powers of the Theotokos in war and the sacred waters. Mary 
crushes the barbarians not by means of a spear but with the holy waters alone. 
This perception of the Theotokos's victory by water and tears is a recurrent ele- 
ment in Pisides’ writings." 

Mary's power in granting victory and protection was not initially extended 
to the relic of her robe brought to the Blachernai in the fifth century? According 
to the text describing the Avar siege of 621, her tunic (called £o0ric) did not per- 
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form any miraculous role. It was in fact brought for safekeeping into Hagia 
Sophia and returned to its extramural sanctuary only after the end of the siege. 

But the sacred robe began to protect the city later on. As discussed in the 
previous chapter, Mary's robe (called ovod1}) was carried in procession on the 
walls of Constantinople during the Russian siege of 864."° Similarly, in the Bul- 
garian siege of Constantinople in 920, Romanos I Lekapenos wrapped himself 
in the veil (óuodoópiov) before he went out to negotiate peace with the Bulgar- 
ian ruler Symeon." Alexios I Komnenos brought a piece of it (now referred to 
as the uaóptov) to the battlefield in 1089.” This textual evidence suggests that 
in the period immediately after Iconoclasm Mary's relic became the focus of 
the traditional military cult at the Blachernai. Judging from the change of 
terms, the relic that first was considered a robe (esthes) later was called a veil 
(maphorion)."* 

The cult of Mary’s maphorion as an object ensuring victory was gradually 
supplanted by a new devotion focused on Marian icons. Most of the evidence 
has already been presented in the previous chapter. Byzantine emperors started 
to carry the Blachernitissa on their military campaigns."* The icon was called the 
“general” the “guardian of the army,” and the “invincible weapon” It was not 
linked to the protection of Constantinople but to imperial victory and military 
expeditions outside the city. 


VIRGINAL MOTHERHOOD 


The texts discussing Mary’s participation in battle always attribute her super- 
natural power to her paradoxical virginal motherhood. According to the 
inscription on the spring of the Blachernai, Mary wins victory not with spear 
but with water, much as she became a mother without losing her virginity.”® 
Although the concept of virginity and victory had been present in the ancient 
world, Mary's paradoxical virginal motherhood was new. ^ 

The virgin warrior Athena offers a classical example.” She was worshipped 
as a goddess of war, among many other functions; her temples in the Roman 
period were sometimes built next to military garrisons.” She was known as the 
vwnoópoc (“bringer of victory”), xávozàog (“[the one] in full armor”), 
tomotyos (“city protector”), xpóuaxoc (“first-in-battle”), and nviaruáxos 
(“fighter at the gates").? Along with Athena, the virgin-warrior tradition was 
also transmitted through the image of the Amazons.” They were believed to 
have partaken in battle only in the period in which they maintained their 
purity.” The ideas of virginity and victory promoted by the image of Athena 
were also linked to the Vestals in Rome, who lived in the temple of Vesta, 
tended her eternal fire, and guarded the palladion of Athena.” If a Vestal lost 
her virginity during her term in office, her misdeed was believed to incur a mis- 
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fortune in war.” The purity of the vestals thus safeguarded the city. The images. 


of Athena, the Vestals, and Amazons also informed the representations and 
powers of Victoria and Roma, the main civic deities defining the Roman the- 
ory of empire.” All these pagan goddesses presented the model of virginity as a 
source of power. 

Like the power of these ancient goddesses, the militancy of Mary was per- 
ceived to issue forth from her perpetual virginity. The Theotokos is consis- 
tently addressed as a virgin or parthenos in the seventh-century accounts of the 
Avar siege:”° 


Upon slaughtering the enemies in the hands of the Christian sol- 
diers, she brought down to earth the aggression of the barbarians 
and enfeebled their whole army. [ ... ] [The intervention of the 
Virgin Mary] gave courage to our [soldiers], who knew her power 
through experience and believed that it was truly the Theometor 
who would protect her city and fight. So, from then on throughout 
the day, arrows and stones flew and different local close military 
engagements occurred along the whole wall. And the Virgin 
[parthenos| appeared everywhere, winning uncontested victory and 
inflicting horror and fear on the enemies. She was giving strength 
to her servants and protecting the subjects from harm, on the one 
hand, and destroving the enemies, on the other.” 


In the sea battle, the Virgin sank men and boats together before her 
Blachernai monastery. Consequently the whole bay [1.e., the 
Golden Horn], if it is not too harsh to say, could be crossed with- 
out wetting vour feet because of the dead bodies scattered at ran- 
dom and empty monoxyla [a type of boat carved out of a single 
wood trunk] floating aimlessly. It was proved most clearly that the 
Virgin [parthenos| alone fought this battle and won the victory.” 


The passages offer a shocking representation of the Virgin in battle. She 
engages in a hand-to-hand combat with the enemies, killing the barbarians in 
order to protect her people. Her active belligerence, linked to her perpetual vir- 
ginity, echoes qualities of the virgin warrior Athena. Her purity as a power in 
battle is emulated by the soldiers, who observed chastity before battle.” 

The seventh-century writers constructed an image of the Theotokos by 
employing existing literary models of Athena in war. In the Chronicon Paschale 
the enemy leader, khagan of the Avars, sees the Virgin walking on the walls of 
Constantinople: “The impious khagan in that moment of the war said this: ‘I 
saw a woman with an august bearing running alone on the walls? ”® This story 
is modeled on an account bv Zosimos, written in sor, that tells the story of the 
siege of Athens in 396: “And I should not pass over in silence the reason for the 
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city’s miraculous preservation, because it will excite piety in all who hear of it. 
When Alaric and his whole army came to the city, he saw the tutelary goddess 
Athena walking about the wall, looking just like her statue, armed and ready to 
resist attack"?! Athena, then, in the guise of her statue—a trope perhaps meant 
to evoke the Athena Promachos, set on the Akropolis and visible from a great 
distance—appears as an armed soldier protecting the walls of the city. This 
image informed the later descriptions of the Virgin Mary. 

In addition to strength stemming from purity, Mary also wields the power 
of divine motherhood, previously associated with the pagan mother god- 
desses.” In the seventh century the two extreme manifestations of Mary’s 
power are captured in the word Theometor, meaning “Mother of God,’ and 
parthenos, “virgin.” The account by Theodore Synkellos, describing Mary's 
participation in the Avar siege, starts with the Incarnation of Christ and the 
miracle of Mary’s perpetual virginity. Her purity, tied to her miraculous moth- 
erhood, becomes the source of her power in war.” 

The same concept is carried further in the poem of George of Pisidia. In 
the opening verses Mary wins victory in battle through her paradoxical virginal 
motherhood: 


If a painter wanted to show the triumph of the battle, 

he might put forward the One who bore without a seed 

and only paint her 1mage. 

For she alone always knows how to conquer nature, 

first by birth, and then by battle. 

For as she then gave birth without a seed, 

in the same way she now gives birth to salvation with no weapons, 
so that through both deeds she might be found to be a virgin 
indomitable in the battle as she was in giving birth.” 


The poet draws a parallel between attaining victory and giving birth. The 
supernatural nature of parturition without the loss of virginity is compared to 
the paradoxical nature of the Virgin’s victory achieved without shedding 
blood. The concept of Mary’s virginal motherhood is developed further: 


You do everything in such a way 

that you never pass a barren soul unnoticed, 

but you are always sowing and creating children for God every day. 
You preserve your virginity, yet remain more a mother 

And especially now you are in travail for everyone, 

for the City and the entire land, wrapped in swaddling clothes, 

has been saved by God through you alone! 

Hail, general of active vigilance! 

for you, having stood up with a courageous heart, 
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spoke without saying a word, 

and your resistance immediately became the demise of the enemies! 
Hail, general of the armed tears, 

which incinerate the barbaric insolence! 

For the more you spread the flows of the eyes, 

the more you prevent the flow of blood. 

For seeing our thorny filth 

the result of the fruitless evil of our bad deeds 

[sent] toward burning and destruction, 

you intercept the fire about to be set on the woods, 
[the fire] already placing a cut on the trees. 

You make haste, upon opening the wells of your eyes, 
you irrigate the dry land, and quench the fire. 

You have transformed the barren hearts 

to bear fruits from an unusual outpour of rain.” 


The emphasis in George of Pisidia’s poem is on Mary's motherhood. She 
takes care of her city, Constantinople, as if it were her child, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes. She attains victory in a paradoxical wav, through intercession, tears, 
and water. Her victory extends to the cosmic level; it is seen as parallel to the 
change of seasons, the water quenching fire, and the growth and ripening of fruit. 

The Akathistos hymn formulated the most influential and lasting example 
of how the Theotokos offered victory and protection through the powers of 
her virginal motherhood.” The second introduction to the hymn, perhaps 
written to celebrate the end of the Avar siege, presents the image of the Virgin 
Mary as the general of the Christian armies: 


To you our leader in battle and defender, 

O Theotokos, I, your city delivered from sufferings, 
ascribe hymns of victory and thanksgiving. 

Since you are invincible in power, 

free me from all kinds of dangers. 

that I may cry to you: 

“Hail bride unwedded.”*’ 


The militant and victorious image of the Theotokos, characterized in the 
opening verses, 1s subsequently linked to the hymn's main subject, Mary's par- 
adoxical virginal motherhood. Throughout the poem her special nature is 
frequently rehearsed: “Hail you who unite virginity and childbirth?" “For vir- 
gins and for all who flee to you, you are a wall. O Virgin Theotokos.”” With an 
introduction presenting the Virgin as a general, and a body of the text focused 
on the Incarnation, the Akathistos sanctioned the belief that Mary’s invincible 
power in war rested on her paradoxical virginal motherhood. By the tenth cen- 
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tury the hymn was annually performed on the eve of Saturday of the fifth week 
of Lent, a day intended to commemorate the Virgin Mary’s victory over the 
barbarians and to offer thanks to her for her unfailing protection of Constan- 
tinople.? Thus, the link between the image of the virginal mother and victory 
in war established by the Akathistos hymn became firmly engraved in Byzan- 
tine consciousness.“ Due to the regular airing of the Akathistos hymn, victory 
in battle, when sought from the Theotokos, was attributed to the miraculous 
powers of her virginal motherhood. 

This concept was sustained in later periods, as evidenced by three Middle 
Byzantine texts: a tenth-century prayer said before battle, a commemorative 
service for dead soldiers, and a parakletikos kanon, or rogational service, of the 
early eleventh century.” In all three Mary's power issues from her continual 
purity and motherhood of the Logos. In the prayer before battle she is 
addressed as follows: 


Virgin, divinely wedded, entreat God, whom you incarnated, to 
save us from the insults of the barbarians and all other harm so that 
we may glorify vou [ . . . ] Your action, All Pure One Theotoke, con- 
sists in the destruction of the walls and cities and of the insolence of 
our adversaries for the preservation of your people; |... ] having 
your help in the dangers, we might find your protection, Mother of 
God, fighting against our enemies, and saving [us] at sea, and pro- 
tecting [us] on land [ . . . ] Oh pure Mistress, the Christian army is 
enriched by having you as an invincible general in battles." 

The Virgin Mary is beseeched to come to the rescue of her people and to 
entreat her Son on behalf of the faithful. She saves her people and secures vic- 
tory: “Show us as victors, exalt us, who always exalt you, strengthen the 
scepters of the emperors who worship your Son with yearning, and decorate 
their army with crowns of victory, Mother [meter] Virgin [parthenos]?™ 

This text presents Mary in her imperial role as Victoria. These words recall 
the inscription on the apse of the Blachernai church and the Pharos: in the for- 
mer the Theotokos makes the scepters of the emperors victorious; in the latter 
she opens her arms to procure victory for the emperors.” The prayer also 
alludes to the Akathistos hymn, where Mary is called the “precious diadem of 
pious kings? the “immovable tower” and “impregnable wall,” “through [the 
Virgin] trophies are raised up” and “enemies fall?” 

Marv’s virginal motherhood is revealed as the source of her power also in 
the tenth-century commemorative service for dead soldiers: “You appeared a 
virgin, pure mother, you were supernaturally perceived as a mother in virgin- 
ity, for you conceive without a seed, and give birth to God, who has revealed 


your supernatural character?" 
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A similar image of the militant Mary is developed in the parakletikos kanon 
attributed to John Mauropous, bishop of Euchaita:* 


You, the august one, who has given birth to the Lord, powerful in 
strength and strong in battles, fight together with us with your 
powerful and strong hand against the enemies who wage war 
against us! | ... ] Just as Sennacherib’s whole army [was] utterly 
[destroyed], annihilate now with your powerful hand, oh Mistress, 
the army of the barbarians surrounding us! We arm ourselves with 
you against the bitter enemies who wage war against us; against 
them we move you, oh Pure One, to the battle line, for you are the 
Chief General of the Christians!” 


Oh Mistress, when God, who does everything, expresses his will 
through a sign [command], the order of nature is vanquished. For 
upon supernaturally giving birth to him, you can do whatever you 
want. Therefore annihilate utterly those who want to destroy your 
city! 


The “command” (veðua) refers to the Incarnation of the Logos." By giv- 
ing birth to Christ, yet preserving her virginity, Mary suppresses nature. Her 
power issuing from her paradoxical virginal motherhood is then turned against 
the barbarian attacks.? 

The Akathistos hymn formulated most clearly this idea of invincibility of 
Mary's power in war. The same concept was then restated in the sources on the 
Avar and Arab sieges and the Middle Byzantine texts coming from the context 
of war. As both a virgin and a mother, Mary in the Byzantine perception rose to 
become the invincible general of the Christian army. 

Iwo later texts explicitly present the Theotokos as the strategos who dis- 
penses her trusted soldiers in battle. The tenth-century writer Leo the Deacon 
narrates the following about the battle of 971: 


The entire camp of the Romans saw a man, who nobody knew before 
or after these events, riding on a white horse and spreading confusion 
in the ranks of the enemies. They were saying that he was one of the 
Theodoroi, the triumphant martyr saints. The emperor always used 
them as vanguards and champions against the enemies. For indeed it 
happened that this battle took place on the day on which we tradi- 
tionally celebrate the memory of Saint Theodore Stratelates [the 
general"]. A pious woman in Constantinople confirmed that it was an 
apparition of a higher power. On the day before the battle, she saw in 
a dream that she came into the presence of the Theotokos and heard 
her say to a soldier: *Lord Theodore, your and my John [the emperor 
John Tzimiskes] is in critical circumstances, hurry to his help! 
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In this narrative the Theotokos does not enter the battle but sends trusted 
warriors to the field. It is not coincidental that this image of Mary as a strategos 
is associated with the emperor Tzimiskes, who justified his right to the throne 
with his successes as general.* The cult of venerating soldier saints such as 
Theodore Stratelates and Theodore Teron (the Recruit) also seems to have 
intensified in the second half of the tenth century in response to the political 
needs of the emperor-generals who came to power.” As state symbols, both the 
Virgin Mary and the warrior saints upheld the imperial theory of power based 
on victories in battle. 

The same function of the Theotokos as a strategos appears in a text dis- 
cussing the battle at Myriokephalon in 1176. Yet on this occasion she manifests 
her presence through her icon: ^ 


The day on which the emperor Manuel Komnenos set out on his 
dangerous march, a certain man, a bilingual, and a Roman by race, 
whose name was Mavropoulos, came to him and related that he 
dreamed he entered a church named after [Saint] Cyrus, and as he 
was making a propitiatory offering, he heard a voice coming from 
the icon of the Mother of God saving, “The emperor is now in 
utmost danger, who will go forth in my name to assist him?" The 
voice of one unseen answered, “Let [Saint] George go.” “He is slug- 
gish? came the reply. “Let [Saint] Theodore set forth,” then sug- 
gested the voice, but he was also rejected, and finally came the 
painful response that no one could avert the impending evil." 


This dream vision forebodes the disastrous outcome of the battle at 
Myriokephalon, but the eleventh-century text also links Mary's role as strategos 
to her icons. It is important to explore how these panels functioned in the con- 
text of war. 


THE STRATEGIKOI STAUROI 


The cross was one of the most important objects carried by the Byzantine army 
in battle and triumph. It was a sign of victory.” The concept was promoted 
through the myth of Constantine the Great.” According to the legend, Con- 
stantine saw a cross in his dream before the battle at the Milvian bridge and 
heard a voice saving: “In this you will be victorious.” The legend is depicted in 
a miniature from the ninth-century manuscript of the homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzos (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Cod. Gr. s10, fol. 440) (fig. 33).° At 
the top Constantine dreams his vision of the cross; in the middle register he 
charges at the Milvian bridge and kills with his spear the fleeing Maxentius. 
Constantine's triumph is glorified by the cross shining in the skies above; the 
words èv tovtw viką are inscribed inside it. 
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Figure 33 

The story of Constantine’s 
victory over Maxentius and of 
Helena’s discovery of the True 
Cross. Manuscript with the 
homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzos, mid-ninth century, 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, 
Cod. Gr. 510, fol. 440. 
Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Paris. 
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Through Constantine’s victory, the cross acquired a military role. Yet 
a popular cult of the relic developed in Constantinople only in the late sixth 
century. The veneration intensified with the translation of the True Cross 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople in 629; it gained particular importance in 
the period from the seventh to the tenth century, during the Byzantine wars 
with the Arabs.“ In the Middle Byzantine period a special bejeweled cross 
(BaouKóc otavpóc) was customarily carried before the Byzantine emperors 
during military expeditions.® In addition, cross-standards or processional 
crosses (CTPATNHYLKOS oravpóc, OTAVELKOS TUTOS, Or OTAVEdS) were taken into 
battle,” and small pectoral crosses were likely privately worn by the soldiers. 

The war cry itself, “The cross has been victorious!” evoked the paradig- 
matic victory of Constantine." An eleventh-century praver before battle 
encourages the troops to recall the memory of Constantine and his victorious 
cross: “To Constantine, the first Christian emperor, vou [God] showed the 
divine cross in the skies and said: “Take courage, in this you will be victorious!’ 
Through the power of the cross, O Lord, now give victory, strength, and 
divine might to your army, since you are merciful [ . . . | Lord, save your peo- 
ple and bless your inheritance, bestow on the emperors victories against the 
barbarians, protecting your state through the cross?” 

The imperial cross and the military standards should be identified with 
processional crosses of considerable size, such as the late-tenth-century bejew- 
eled example at the Lavra on Mount Athos.” In the inscription on the back of 
the cross this object is addressed as a weapon (ó10v)," with which the soldiers 
in Christ are encouraged to “gore” (kepatatotuev) their enemies.” The cross is 
perceived to function as a spear in the hands of the army. The images decorat- 
ing it partake in both the battle and the triumph. 

In a number of cases Marian representations cover the exterior of metal 
crosses.” In some cases the image type is repeatedly represented on the obverse 
and reverse sides of the same cross, as for instance on an eleventh-century pro- 
cessional cross from Lahil, Georgia (fig. 34). ^ Four identical medallions 
depicting the Panagia and Child appear on the vertical bar. The Virgin raises 
her hand in prayer; Christ responds by blessing. His benevolent gesture 
ensures the success of the prayer, hence victorv. 

In another example, from Brili, Georgia, dated to the late tenth century, 
the image of the Mother and Child is paired with the Crucifixion. The 
Theometor holding the infant is featured at the bottom of the cross, while the 
crucified Christ is placed above (fig. 35).^ Mary's virginal motherhood, as an 
expression of victory over nature, is in turn linked to Christ's victory over death 
at the Crucifixion.” The pairing of these two images of paradoxes expresses the 
idea of a double victory. 
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Figure 34. Figure 35 

Metal cross from Lahil, Georgia, Metal cross from Brili, Georgia, 
eleventh century, reverse. late tenth century. Inscription: 
“Christ, grant to the curopalates 
David [David of Tao, 966-1001] 


length of days, Amen.” 
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Figure 36 (above left) 
Enthroned Christ, metal finial of 
the stem of a banner, thirteenth 
century, Canieti, Georgia, front 
side. 


Figure 37 (above right) 

Virgin and Child, metal finial of 
the stem of a banner, thirteenth 
century, Canieti, Georgia, back 
side. Inscription: “l, the 
daughter of the king of kings 
Demetrios, Queen Rusudan 

[r. 1223-45], at the order [of her 
brother King Giorgi IV Lasha], 
made this banner for the repose 
of the soul of[ . . . ]; now in 
commemoration of them I 
dedicate [it] to you, Christ, 
divine Logos." 
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The same concept is also manifested in the commemorative service for 
dead soldiers." Here the military role of the Virgin Mary is exclusively con- 
ceived through her paradoxical virginal motherhood. All the theotokia, or direct 
addresses to the Theometor, laud her role in the Incarnation and praise her 
purity and motherhood. At the same time, the image of Christ is entirely devel- 
oped on the basis of the Crucifixion. The sacrifice of the Son is linked to the 
martyrdom of the soldiers.” The liturgical service thus presents in words the 
same concept that the crosses achieve by pairing the images of the crucified 
Christ with his immaculate virgin mother holding the infant. 

In addition to the crosses, other objects with militarv functions also dis- 
play Marian images, as does, for instance, a thirteenth-century metal finial of a 
military standard from Canieti, Georgia (figs. 36, 37).” It is the only known 
example of its kind. The disk was traditionally affixed to the top of a pole hold- 
ing a banner, as depicted in a fourteenth-century miniature from.the Vatican 
Manasses (Vat. slav. 2, fol. 122)." When the Byzantines placed Marian images 
on objects with potential military functions, they sought to tap through these 
representations the source of supernatural power issuing from Mary’s virginal 
motherhood. 
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THE ICONS AND THEIR NAMES 


In addition to the crosses, Marian icons were also carried in battle. The textual 
evidence suggests that before the eleventh century no specific icon was used 
exclusively in war. Instead, many different Marian panels, usually the emper- 
ors’ favorites, were brought on military campaigns. Basil II entered the battle at 
Abydos in 989 with a sword in one hand and an icon of the Theometor in the 
other, deeming it the most secure protection against his enemy’s onslaught.” 
The iconography of this particular icon has been identified with the image on 
Basil IT's silver coins showing the Theotokos with a medallion of Christ on her 
chest (fig. 38). Yet, this identification is problematic because the issue was most 
likely minted at the end of Basil’s rule and was thus not related to the earlier 
events.” The next evidence about a Marian icon brought into battle comes 
from the reign of Romanos III. He carried a panel of the Panagia in his Syrian 
campaign in 1030: “the icon of the Theometor appeared to him, which the 
Roman emperors habitually carry with them in battles as a general and a 
guardian of all the army?’ Although the text does not specify the iconography 
of the panel, it has been identified with the “hodegetria” type on Romanos IPs 
silver coins (fig. 39).™ It is only in the account about Romanos IV that the icon 
is named, Blachernitissa: “the all-holy icon of the all-hymned Mistress 
Theotokos Blachernitissa, which customarily went out to battle with the pious 
Roman emperors as an invincible weapon??? The text does not discuss the 
iconography of the panel. 

Although the Blachernitissa is not mentioned again in the Komnenian 
period, a number of Marian icons continued to be used by Byzantine emperors 
in their military campaigns. John II customarily prayed before a panel of the 
Theotokos and Child: “His behavior on the battlefield gave witness to his great 
piety: whenever the Roman phalanxes were hard pressed by the enemy falling 
furiously upon them, he would look upon the icon of the Mother of God and 
wailing loudly and gesturing pitifully shed tears hotter than the sweat of bat- 
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Figure 38 (above right) 

Silver coin (miliaresion) of 
Emperors Basil || (976-1025) 
and Constantine VII. Obverse: 
the Virgin holds a medallion with 
Christ in front of her chest; on 
the rim: “Theotoke help the 
rulers”; reverse: “Mother of 
God, full of glory, he who puts 
faith in you will never fail in his 
endeavor.” Reproduced courtesy 
of the Arthur Sackler Museum, 
Harvard University Art 
Museums, bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore. Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 39 (above left) 

Silver coin (miliaresion) of 
Emperor Romanos Ill Argyros 
(1028-34). Obverse: “Virgin All 
Glorious” and “Mother of God.” 
On the reverse: “He who has 
placed his hope in thee [Virgin] 
will prosper in all he does.” 
Reproduced courtesy of the 
Arthur Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University Art Museums, 
bequest of Thomas Whittemore. 
Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Figure 40 

Silver coin (miliaresion) of 
Emperor Constantine IX 
Monomachos. The name 
BLACHERNITISSA runs along the 
rim of the obverse. On the 
reverse: *Theotoke protect 
Constantine the despot, 
Monomachos." His name, 
Monomachos (“lone fighter") is 
linked to the lone figure of the 
Virgin. Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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tle” The emotional expression of devotion to the Theometor manifested in 
front of her icon is seen to have a beneficial effect in triggering Mary's power to 
protect the Byzantine army. Similarly, icons of the Mother of God are given a 
place of prominence in the triumphal processions of John II in 1133 and of 
Manuel in 1167. In both cases an icon of the Theotokos was set on the tri- 
umphal chariot.” Yet the identity of these panels is not revealed. Nevertheless, 
toponymic and poetic names were used to designate the function of these 
icons. I argue that, along with the Blachernitissa, any icon used by the emperor 
in the context of war could be identified with the qualitative epithets Akatama- 
chetos (“invincible”) and Nzkopotos (“victory bringer”). 

As a toponymic name, Blachernitissa only identifies the site where the icon 
was kept. Since the Blachernai had several miraculous icons, several image types, 
at least five, are linked with the name Blachernitissa: (1) a deomene (= orans, “in 
prayer”) Theotokos (fig. 40);® (2) the same in profile (fig. 41);? (3) the 
Theometor holding the Child in her arms, who in turn embraces his mother by 
the neck (fig. 42); (4) Mary deomene with a medallion of Christ hovering on 
her chest (fig. 43);” (s) the Theotokos holding a medallion with Christ on her 
chest, a named icon surviving only in a text.” The last two images were associ- 
ated with the “usual miracle” at the Blachernai. 

Of the five, the solitary figure of the deomene Virgin (fig. 40) perhaps 
records the image depicted after the end of Iconoclasm in the apse of the Blach- 
ernai church.” As mentioned earlier, the same iconographic type was also 
repeated in the Pharos chapel and the Chrysotriklinos.** The deomene image 
was thus linked with the imperial political ideology of victory. A depiction in 
the apse mosaic of the church of Hagia Sophia in Kiev, A.D. 1043, conveys how 
the Blachernai image was perceived (fig. 44).” The Mother of God stands full 
length; her arms, extended to the sides in prayer, spread open her maphorion as 
a sign of protection. The inscription on the face of the arch, Ps. 45:6 (46:5) 
reads: “God is in her [the Mother of God's or the city’s] midst; she will not be 
shaken; God will help her when the morning dawns.” The text, paired with 
the image of the Theotokos, alludes to both the city and the Theometor, who 
would always be protected by God. A similar representation appears in the 
imperial monastery Nea Mone on Chios.” In copying the Blachernai original, 
this apse mosaic draws attention to the military power of Mary. The mosaic 
program of Nea Mone was intended to restate the standard political theory of 
legitimacy based on victory.” 

The same emperor who commissioned the mosaics in Nea Mone also 
minted coins with the deomene Virgin.” Here again attention is drawn to the 
power of Mary to secure imperial victory. Her image is paired on the reverse 
with the figure of the emperor standing full length, dressed in military attire, 
and holding a bare sword in his hand. The concept of Mary as Victoria is man- 
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ifested not only through the reproduction of the Blachernai apse mosaic but 
also through the name of the emperor, Monomachos (“lone fighter”), which 
alludes to the Theometor as symmachos (^cofighter? Latin comes), a term tradi- 
tionally identifying Victoria. Unlike Phokas and Tzimiskes, whose great mili- 
tary victories justified their promotion of visual representations of Mary as 
Victoria, Constantine IX had a weak basis for such a claim (just his name, 
Monomachos). As a member of the civic aristocracy, he lacked the military 
record. Yet his avid use of the same visual formulas gave a legitimate veneer to 
his claim to power (in reality he obtained the throne through marriage to the 
last scion of the Macedonian dynasty). Constantine's visual propaganda con- 
tinued to live among his successors: Theodora and Michael VI each employed 
the same Blachernitissa image tvpe. ™™ 

The Blachernitissa carried in battle was meant to secure victory for the 
emperor. On account of this function, the panel could be identified as a 
Nikopowos, meaning “victory bringer.” Nikopoios is one of a series of poetic or 
qualitative names that derive from the hymnographic tradition and identify a 
particular power of the Mother of God." André Grabar first argued for the 
distinction between toponymic and poetic names. A toponymic name identi- 
fies the location where an icon was kept.’” In some cases, the term is clearly 
linked to a particular image type, such as the Bastotissa, from the monastery of 
ta Basou in Constantinople; this shows the Virgin holding the Child on her 
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Figure 41 (above left) 

Enamel enkolpion (pectoral 
pendant} of the Virgin, late 
eleventh century. Basiliek van 
Onze Lieve Vrouwe, Maastricht. 


Figure 42 (above right) 

The Virgin Blachernitissa, detail 
from an icon, Sinai, twelfth 
century. 


Figure 43 (above) 

The Virgin Blachernitissa on a 
lead seal of John, protoproedros 
(holder of a titular position for 
the lower aristocracy in the 
Komnenian period) and epi tes 
basilikes sakelles (officer in 
charge of the inventory of 
imperial monasteries and their 
properties), late eleventh century. 
On the reverse: “Theotoke, help 
John, protoproedros and epi tes 
basilikes sakelles.” 
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right arm (fig. 45). ^ In other cases, the toponymic could be applied to a num- 
ber of icons kept in a specific church, as is the case with the Blachernitissa. 

The poetic names offer even more flexibility between epithet and icono- 
graphic formula. Words such as Nikopoios, meaning “victory bringer,” and 
Akatamachetos, meaning “invincible.” written next to any Marian image denote 
an ideal quality of the Mother of God: her ability to lend help in battle. Quali- 
tative names modify the function of an icon and transform it, in these cases, 
into an object that can be carried in battle. As such, these terms can appear next 
to any visual schema. 

The term Nikopoios designates the established role of Mary as guarantor of 
imperial victory. It functions as a standard address to the Theotokos herself. 
The same tradition continues in the later period, as recorded in a twelfth- 
century poem by Theodore Prodromos: “You [emperor John Komnenos] have 
as an invincible cofighter in battles, the one who incarnated the Savior and 
crowned you and placed you on the throne; you have the powerful victory 
bringer [Nikopozos| as a cogeneral?'^ Mary is the cogeneral, cofighter, the comes 
Victoria known from the Roman imperial tradition. In another poem in the 
same collection the Theotokos is referred to as “the true victory bringer 
[Nzkopotos |, exceedingly pure Virgin [pavtbenos |" Nikopotos can function inde- 
pendently as an appellation of the Virgin and can be attached to a Marian icon 
regardless of its iconography. 

Scholars, however, have traditionally identified Nzkopoios with a particular 
icon depicting Mary holding the Child in front of her chest." Kondakov 
argued that the panel was brought from the East in the late sixth century, dur- 
ing the reign of Maurice. ^" Yet the only textual evidence supporting the myth 
of the pre-Iconoclast icon cult is a legend told by Skylitzes in the eleventh cen- 
tury. He describes how an icon allegedlv plastered over during Iconoclasm was 
discovered by Emperor Romanos III:'* “an icon painted on wood was discov- 
ered: a wood panel of the Theotokos carrying our Lord and God in front of 
her chest?” The iconography of this panel has been identified with the image 
featured on a seal from the second half of the eleventh century. It shows the 
Virgin holding a medallion of Christ. The name Nikopoios is placed next to the 
representation (fig. 46). Yet the problem with this interpretation is that the 
same term also appears with another iconographic schema. It shows the Virgin 
in full length holding the Child on her left hand and gesturing to him with her 
right: the “hodegetria” type (fig. 47).? The divergence in the iconography of 
these two seals suggests that for the Byzantines the term Nzkoporos did not des- 
ignate a particular iconographic type, but could be attached instead to any 
Marian visual formula. 

The quest for a specific Nzkopotos icon is problematic. Scholars have 
argued that a panel at San Marco now known as the Nicopea was the icon 
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Figure 44 (opposite) 

Mosaic of the Virgin in the apse 
of Hagia Sophia, Kiev, 1043. 
Konstantin Starodub/Art 
Resource, New York. 


Figure 45 

The Virgin BASIOTISSA on a lead 
seal of the bishop of Methymne, 
Michael Bouches, twelfth 
century. Reproduced courtesy of 
the Arthur Sackler Museum, 
Harvard University Art 
Museums, bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore. Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Figure 46 (above left) 

The Virgin NIKOPOIOS on a lead 
seal of the proedros (high-ranking 
title) and parakoimomenos 
(guardian of the imperial 
bedchamber, an office usually 
entrusted to eunuchs) John, 
second half of the eleventh 
century. On the back side: 
*Theotoke, help the proedros 
and parakoimomenos John." 
Reproduced courtesy of the 
Arthur Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University Art Museums, bequest 
of Thomas Whittemore. Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 47 (above right) 

The Virgin NIKOPOIOS on a lead 
seal of the proedros and judge 
Niketas, second half of the 
eleventh century. Inscription on 
the back side: “Theotoke, help 
the proedros and epi ton kriseon 
[judge] Niketas.” Reproduced 
courtesy of the Arthur Sackler 
Museum, Harvard University Art 
Museums, bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore. Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Byzantine emperors carried in war 
(fig. 48)."° It features Mary with the 
Child in her arms set in front of her 
chest. She places one hand on the 
infant’s shoulder, and the other on his 
thigh. No medallion separates the infant 
from his mother. No Greek words are 
inscribed in the field. The word Nicopea 
was only associated with the panel in the 
sixteenth century, during the Counter- 
Reformation. At that point the object 
was identified with the panel captured 
by the Crusaders in 1204, as recorded by 
Villehardouin."^ So the name Nicopea 
for the icon in San Marco has no authen- 
tic Byzantine provenance. 





Similarly, two excerpts from Grego- 
ras and Pseudo-Kodinos, written in the 
fourteenth century, do not record the 
existence of a Nikopoios icon but discuss instead a chapel dedicated to the 
Theotokos “Victory Bringer” in the Blachernai palace. The Hodegetria icon 
was brought here during its annual sojourns in the imperial residence in the 
Late Byzantine period."” 

Along with Nikopoios, the name Akatamachetos (“invincible”) addresses 
the Virgin Mary's power in war. This term was inscribed on the silver revet- 
ment of a Marian icon belonging to the emperor Constantine IX Monoma- 
chos. The poem reads: “O, Monomachos, fight having me, the invincible 
one, as a cofighter in the fights” (Tiv åkatauáxntov, à Movoudye, év tais 
udxais xov ue obppaxov udxov). 5 The Greek text is rhythmically structured 
on words whose root is u&yn, meaning “fight? It is a pun on the family name 
Monomachos, the *Lone Fighter? which he associates with the Virgin as 
Victoria; she is the symmachos (Latin comes, “cofighter,” a traditional epithet 
of Victoria). Constantine IX based all his claims to legitimate power on this 
name, Monomachos, for he lacked both porphyrogennetos birth and military 
victories. The only extant example of an icon bearing the name Akatama- 
chetos is a fourteenth-century panel in the Byzantine Museum of Athens 
(fig. 49)."” The term is written on the silver revetment. The panel shows the 
Theometor cradling in her right hand the reclining infant Christ. Her 
slightly tilted head and gesturing and praying hand direct the viewer's gaze 
to the Child and his blessing hand." 
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THE ICONS AND THEIR FRAMES 


Even though Mary is never depicted donning a cuirass or brandishing a sword, 
she was perceived by the Byzantines as the supreme military general. Many of 
her icons are referred to as “generals of the army.” The terms used to describe 
the panels include “guard and general? “invincible cogeneral, “invincible ally,” 
“invincible cogeneral of the emperor”: púña kai ovpávnyoc, ^ GVOTPATHYNTLC 
&uoxoc,"? ånpóouayoc oúuuayoc, dkataywviotos ovorpárnyoc TH Baorket.”! The 
militarv purposes of these panels were signified via qualitative names inscribed 
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Figure 48 

Icon of the Virgin and Child, 
Venice, San Marco, possibly 
twelfth century. Procuratoria di 
San Marco, Basilica of San 
Marco, Venice. 
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Figure 49 

Icon of the Virgin 
AKATAMACHETOS (“invincible”) 
and Child, fourteenth century. 
Byzantine Museum, Athens. 
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The Mother of God’s command 
over the military saints is manifested 
in the visions recorded by Leo the 
Deacon and Choniates discussed ear- 
lier on. These depict Mary as a gen- 
eral who fights the enemy by sending 
her trusted warriors into battle. It is 
easy to imagine the dialogue reported 
by Choniates taking place in front of 
an icon of the Virgin Mary enframed 
by military saints, who were sum- 
moned by an invisible speaker. But 
when did these icons appear? 

The composition showing the 
Theometor surrounded by military 
saints originates from the scenes of the 
Deesis depicted 1n the art of the court 
from the second half of the tenth cen- 
turv. The ivory triptych at Palazzo 
Venezia offers the earliest extant exam- 
ple (figs. 5o, s1, $2). Christ stands in 
the center and receives the intercession 
of Saint John the Baptist and the 
Theotokos. Warrior saints dressed in civilian garb appear in the wings. The only 
military elements are the swords in the hands of Saint Theodore Teron and 
Theodore Stratelates. Yet the text compensates for any visual scruple; the inscrip- 
tions clearly proclaim the ideology of imperial military victory: 
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[left wing: ] 
An emperor had the four martyrs sculpted. 
With them he puts to flight the enemies by storm.” 


[center: | 
While the hand and the chisel were at a loss to depict the image of Christ, 
Christ was teaching and giving breath [life to the image]. 
For he speaks to [his] mother and the Prodromos. 
And as if he were sending out his disciples, he says: 
Release Constantine from all illness, 
and I will subject to him all powers.’ 
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[right wing: | 
Here is the foursome of the martyrs 
who decorate the crown with the four virtues. ^ 


The text draws attention to victory granted by God."^ The “speaking” 
image of Christ sends out his saints to secure the health and victory of the 
emperor, thus offering a visual expression of the Byzantine imperial ideology. 

Two later ivory triptychs at the Vatican and the Louvre adapt the same 
composition and idea, but offer a clearer pictorial rendition of the theme of 
imperial victory." On the object at the Louvre (known as the Harbaville trip- 
tych, figs. 53, 54), Christ, instead of standing, now sits on a bejeweled throne, 
while the warrior saints have donned military attire and clutch weapons. The 
Deesis at the center expresses in a pictorial form the idea that victory is given by 
Christ through the intercession of the Panagia and John the Baptist. The saints 
are sent out to execute the orders. 

Another manifestation of the same idea is offered by a miniature in the 
Menologion of Basil II, Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Ms Gr. 17, fol. 3 (fig. 55). ^ 
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Figure $0 

Ivory triptych with the Deesis 
and five apostles at the center, 
and warrior and healer saints in 
the wings, most likely a 
commission for Emperor 
Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos (945-59), 
Palazzo Venezia, Rome. Left 
wing: Saints Theodore Teron, 
Eustathios (?), Prokopios, and 
Arethas. Right wing: Theodore 
Stratelates, Georgios, 
Demetrios, and Eustratios. 
Archivio fotografico 
soprintendenza speciale per il 
Polo museale romano. 





Figure $1 

Ivory triptych, back side, 
showing the victorious cross, 
mid-tenth century, Palazzo 
Venezia, Rome. Archivio 
fotografico soprintendenza 
speciale per il Polo museale 
romano. 
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Figure $2 

Ivory triptych, back side, wings, 
mid-tenth century, Palazzo 
Venezia, Rome, On the left wing: 
church fathers Basil, Gregory the 
Theologian [of Nazianzos], 
Gregory the Miracle-Worker, and 
Saint Severianos, with the words 
“A martyr joined with three 
priests signifies the august 
trinity [Deesis]." On the right 
wing: the church father John 
Chrysostomos with Saints 
Clement of Ankyra, Agatonikos, 
and Nikolaos, with the words 
“Three priests with one 
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intercessory prayer, anda 
martyr in order to bend the 
world to the crown.” The crown 
evoked in the inscription in the 
wings of the triptych is linked to 
the image of the cross (fig. 51) in 
the central panel; thus the 
standard Byzantine concept of 
imperial legitimacy based on 
military victory is once again 
configured in images and words. 
Archivio fotografico 
soprintendenza speciale per il 
Polo museale romano. 
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It features the emperor as a chief general; he is crowned by Christ, armed by the 
angels, surrounded by military saints (Theodore, Demetrios, (?) on the left; 
George, Prokopios, Merkourios on the right), and venerated by his vanquished 
enemies. Their Byzantine courtier costumes identify them as the Zynato: (“pow- 
erful”: members of the military, land-owning elite). The poem accompanying 
the image finishes with these words: “The martyrs are his allies, for he is their 
friend. They smite [his enemies] who are lying at his feet? The miniature rep- 
resents the emperor's triumph. He has received power and victory from God, 
help from the military saints, and obeisance from the Byzantine dynator. 
Starting with the late tenth century, a tendency emerges in Byzantine art to 
depict the emperor, the archangel Michael, and the warrior saints 1n more 
expressly military garb.’ This development is already manifested in the art 
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Figure $3 

Harbaville ivory triptych, late 
tenth/eleventh century (?). In 
the wings are the warrior saints 
Theodore Teron, Theodore 
Stratelates, George, and 
Eustathios dressed in military 
garb with spears and swords. 
Their counterparts below wear 
courtier’s costumes. The warrior 
saint Merkourios, with raised 
spear, and the healer saint 
Panteleimon, with his medical 
box, in medallions at the ends, 
pair victory with health. Erich 
Lessing/Art Resource, New York. 
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Figure s4 

Harbaville triptych, back side, 
late tenth/eleventh century. As a 
variation on the Palazzo Venezia 
model, the cross of Victory in the 
center is more elaborately 
decorated and set within a 
paradisiacal landscape: among 
the cypress trees, lush greenery, 
and flowers, four birds, a fox, a 
lion, and a rabbit dwell. Roses 
and flowers animate the ground 
for the words, which appear in 
the starry sky: "In this be 
victorious." These words link the 
sign of the cross to imperial 
victory. The wings present an 
additional register of saints as 
bust figures set in medallions. 
Two of them, Saints Kosmas and 
Damianos, are healer saints 
carrying their medical boxes. 
Their presence visually enforces 
the message of health and 
protection. Bildarchiv Foto 
Marburg/Art Resource, New 
York. 


Figure $$ (opposite) 
Menologion of Emperor Basil Il, 
early eleventh century, Venice, 
Bibl. Marc. Cod. Gr. 17, fol. 3. 
Basil's supreme power is 
advertised by the inscription 
flanking his body, "Basil in Christ 
pious emperor of the Romans," 
and by the epigram on the facing 
folio, 2v: "A strange marvel is to 
be seen here. From Heaven, 
Christ, in his life-bringing right, 
extends the crown, the symbol of 
power, to Basil the pious mighty 
ruler. Below are the foremost 
[two] of the incorporeal beings; 
one of them has taken [the 
crown], brought it down, and is 
joyfully crowning the [emperor]; 
the other, adding victories to the 
[symbol of power], is placing the 
sword, a weapon that frightens 
the enemies away, in the ruler’s 
hand. The martyrs are his allies, 
for he is their friend. They smite 
[his enemies], who are lying at 
his feet" (tr. |. Sevcenko, “The 
Illuminators of the Menologium 
of Basil I," 272). Werner Forman 
Archive/ Art Resource, New York. 
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surviving from the provinces such as Cappadocia."' As the empire’s first line 
of defense, most vulnerable to encroachment from hostile or ambitious 
neighbors, the region might have fostered this development of militarized 
depictions of soldier saints.” At the same time, the emergence of this mili- 
taristic pictorial tradition could be linked to the intensification of the impe- 
rial victory ideology promoted by the emperor-generals Phokas and 
Tzimiskes.*** Images of saints dressed in scale armor, holding spears and 
shields, appear in tenth-century churches such as the so-called Great Pigeon 
House in Gavusin, dated to 964-65, and Tokali Kilise.?* In the former, the 
Forty Martyrs wear military attire and function together with Saint Hieron 
as personal, familial, and communal protectors securing the borders against 
foreign threat. ^? 

The depictions of the archangel Michael, the commander of the Heavenly 
Host, also tend to use the military attire over the traditional civilian costume." 
A twelfth-century enamel icon from the treasury of San Marco displays the 
winged general in a mail cuirass and with a globus cruciger in one hand. He 
summons the multitude of military saints with his raised sword (fig. 56). The 
warriors are depicted in pairs on the frame surrounding the portrait of the gen- 
eral. They are all dressed in metal cuirasses and cloaks, and hold spears and 
shields in hand. 
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um o DOOOG TUE suo bsrsosw Ñ 3 MESS io A T d : es = E m co wd Wh p 3 holding a raised sword and a 
1 Aree l J = f j globus cruciger, late 
eleventh-twelfth centuries. 
Saints Theodore Stratelates and 
Theodore Teron, Prokopios and 
Georgios, Demetrios and 
Nestorios, Eustathios and 
Merkourios, appear on the 
frame. Cameraphoto/Art 


Resource, New York. 
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Figure $7 

Encaustic icon of the Virgin with 
angels and Saints Theodore and 
George, sixth century, 
monastery of St. Catherine, 
o7 | Mount Sinai. Mary's imperial 
VAST COMETE WB I J ^ K RV MNES Ee ONE YIA uu Tinta NU "EL T NEA co € WP presence is expressed by the 
xn — aas M aes 2^ i. ^ 55. N ^ un | ; i gilded throne on which she sits 
and the courtly dressed saints 
flanking her. The civic attire of 
the two warrior saints and the 
crosses they hold in their hands 
emphasize their martyrdom and 
iT Sian a) M Lo "P i | it : s Y SA L S: BA he aristocratic status. It is only in 
1 | | / the late tenth and the eleventh 
centuries that these saints start 
to be forcefully depicted as 
warriors ready to enter battle. 
Art Resource/New York. 
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Figure $8 

ivory triptych of the Virgin and 
Child with Saints Nikolaos and 
George on the left wing, 
Prokopios and Demetrios on the 
right, late tenth-eleventh 
centuries (?). The Walters Art 
Museum, Baltimore. 
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The central figure steps onto the imperial suppedaneum and commands the 
host of warrior saints to subdue the enemies. It is this composition that is grad- 
ually adapted for the concept of the Theotokos as strategos. Among the earliest 
extant examples is the Sinai icon featuring the Virgin Mary flanked by Saints 
Theodore and Demetrios. The soldier saints are dressed like courtiers 
(fig. $7). Their civilian garb and courtly bearing emphasize the regal connota- 
tions of the image: a ceremonial presentation of the enthroned Theometor and 
Child. A similar composition is used in a number of tenth-century ivory trip- 
tychs. ^ These objects were intended for private devotion and were easily trans- 
portable. ^ Their images offered a pictorial expression of intercession and 
protection. An example from the Walters Art Museum features the Virgin 
“hodegetria” type on the central panel, and the military saints Theodore, 
George, Prokopios, and Demetrios, dressed in civilian garb, appear in the 
wings (fig. 58). 

Over time, the image of the Mother of God does not in itself change, but 
the soldier saints, who discard their courtier's robes for military attire and take 
up weapons in their hands, transform the way in which the figure of the 
Theotokos is perceived in the context of war and imperial power. An ivory trip- 
tych at the British Museum offers a good example (fig. 59).'^' The Virgin of the 
"hodegetria" type stands underneath a canopy. The side wings display the 
archangels Michael and Gabriel, Saints Nikolaos and John Chrysostomos, and 
the warriors Theodore and George. Unlike the Walters triptych discussed ear- 
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lier, on which Saints George and Theodore are depicted in civilian garb, the 
British Museum ivory shows them in mail cuirass and military chlamys, with 
spears and swords in their hands. By clutching the weapons in their hands, 
these two figures show that they intercede through their action in battle. The 
warrior saints associate ideas of military power and protection with the Mother 
of God. Although no information survives about the patron or the context of 
production of this triptych, its pictorial program suggests an imperial patron- 
age. A jeweled crown hangs from the apex of a decorative arch on the back side 
of the central panel. Two slender crosses appear in the wings. The crown and 
the crosses are meant to be read as state symbols expressing the imperial ideol- 
ogy of victory. 

The message of imperial victory conveyed though the image of Mary sur- 
rounded by soldier saints is also manifested in the mosaic program of the Nea 
Mone monastery in Chios, founded by Constantine IX Monomachos in the 
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Figure s9 

Ivory triptych of the Virgin and 
Child, eleventh century (?). The 
arrangement of the interceding 
figures on the wings shows how 
supplication develops from the 
archangels, as the witnesses of 
the Incarnation, to the church 
fathers, who hold the Logos as 
the book, and finally to the 
warrior saints, who manifest the 
divine presence through their 
action and victory. The British 
Museum. 
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Figure 60 

Mosaic in the dome of the inner 
narthex, Nea Mone, Chios, 
1042-55. The Virgin is with the 
warrior saints Sergios, Theodore 
Stratelates, and Bacchos and 
the martyrs Orestes, Mardarios, 
Eugenios, Auxentios, and 
Eustrathios. Photographic 
Archive of the Benaki Museum, 
with permission of the Third 
Ephorate of Byzantine 
Antiquities, Nea Mone, Chios. 
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mid-eleventh century. The mosaics in the dome of the inner narthex show 
the Mother of God surrounded not by the customary prophets, patriarchs, and 
angels but also by eight martyrs, four of whom are warrior saints: Theodore 
Stratelates, Orestes, Sergios, and Bacchos (figs. 60, 61, 62). Each of them 
holds a weapon in both hands. Saint Theodore Stratelates wears a mail cuirass 
and holds a shield and a spear. Saint Orestes is also in scale armor and grips a 
scepter and a sword. Saint Sergios and Bacchos wear civilian tunics, but each 
holds a scepter and a sword. Their hands make no intercessory gesture, nor do 
the saints carry the cross as a sign of martyrdom; instead, they now clutch 
weapons. The pairing of warrior saints with Mary offers a visual expression of 
the concept of the Theometor as general of the celestial army. The military 
attributes and attire of her entourage bolster this idea. 

Constantine IX Monomachos built Nea Mone as a thanksgiving gift to the 
monks who, when he was still an exiled nobleman, prophesied his ascension to 
the throne. ^ He seems to have been obsessed with the idea of legitimacy based 
on victory, an obsession that reflected, however obscurely, the name he carried, 
Monomachos, “the Lone Fighter? As mentioned in connection with his icon 
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of the Akatamachetos and his use of the Blachernitissa images on his coins and 
the apse mosaic in Nea Mone, Constantine IX enlisted the Theotokos as his 
symmachos (= Latin comes, or “cofighter,” a traditional epithet of Victoria). His 
use of the traditional imperial ideology of victory is also revealed in the way he 
dedicated his funerary monastery in Constantinople to the warrior saint 
George. ^ Monomachos’s excessive pictorial propaganda was meant to hide 
what he lacked: porphyrogennetos birth and military victories, the two crucial 
elements in the Byzantine political theory of imperial power. 

The Byzantine images of Mary as Victoria surrounded by warrior saints 
find a following also outside the borders of Byzantium. A number of examples 
survive from Georgia and Svaneti. Out of the 161 icons published by Cubi- 
na$vili, 69 feature military saints (57 of those show the warrior saint as the main 
figure; 12 depict military saints in the frames). Two tenth-century silver-gilt 
icons feature the enthroned Mother and Child flanked by Saints George and 
Theodore (fig. 63). The eleventh-century metal panel from Labecina offers 
another example (fig. 64).® In the latter the Theometor sits on an elaborate 
throne covered with finely woven cloth and an embroidered seat cushion. 
With one hand on Christ's shoulder and the other on his thigh, the Virgin 
holds the Child on her lap and presents him to the viewer. The same frontality 





Figure 61 (above left) 

Mosaic in the dome of the inner 
narthex, Nea Mone, Chios, 
1042-55, detail, Saint Theodore 
Stratelates (“the general”). 
Photographic Archive of the 
Benaki Museum, with 
permission of the Third Ephorate 
of Byzantine Antiquities, Nea 
Mone, Chios. 


Figure 62 (above right) 


Mosaic in the dome of the inner 
narthex, Nea Mone, Chios, 
1042-55, detail, Saint Bacchos. 
Although dressed in courtier’s 
robes and holding a scepter, 
Bacchos is also characterized as 
a soldier saint by the sword he 
grasps in his other hand. Third 
Ephorate of Byzantine 
Antiquities, Nea Mone, Chios. 
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Figure 63 

Metal triptych, in the central 
panel the enthroned Virgin and 
Child, the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, and Peter and Paul; 
in the wings the warrior saints 
George and Theodore, tenth 
century, Cukuli, Georgia. Lower 
frame: Christ flanked by two 
crucifixes and two medallions 
showing warrior saints spearing 
an enemy. The combination of 
images—the Mother and Child, 
the blessing adult Christ and the 
Crucifixion—enables a succinct 
presentation of salvation. Only 
through his death on the cross 
could the incarnate Christ save 
humanity. The concept of 
sacrifice is linked to victory: the 
image of the cross in the 
pediment and the warrior saints 
who stand ready for or already 
in the midst of battle. 


Figure 64. (opposite) 

Metal icon of the enthroned 
Virgin and Child; on the frame, 
the warrior saints (Theodore, 
George, and Demetrios), Saint 
John the Baptist, and the 
archangels, eleventh century, 
Labecina, Georgia. The 
inscription, set in the lower 
frame, asks for a remission of 
sins. 2 
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and rigidity characterize the portrait of John the Baptist on the right, the two 
archangels on the sides, and the three military saints, Theodore, George, and 
Demetrios, at the bottom." The icon was commissioned by the feudal lord 
Vardan and the eristavi, or regional governor, Jinjih.?' As a regional governor, 
Jinjih was also the general of the local armies. It is likely that by commissioning 
this icon the patron sought the protection and mercy of the Theometor ampli- 
fied by the power of the warrior saints. 

Whether war was understood as a battle against mortal enemies or against 
the ineffable powers of evil, the Mother of God was perceived to act like a gen- 
eral, dispatching her trusted soldiers to the field. One devotional panel with 
such a personal depiction is the thirteenth-century Seti triptych from Svaneti 
(fig. 65), which belonged to a local Georgian lord. When opened, it measures 
91 X 58 cm. The Mother and Child stand in the central panel. The two 
archangels, Michael and Gabriel, flank them. Directly above the inserted icon 
appears the head of the mature Christ, while below are two women saints, 
Marina and Barbara. ? The wings of the triptych feature the military saints: 
Theodore Teron and George on the left wing, and Saint Demetrios (?) and 
Theodore Stratelates on the right. A cherubim is depicted in the upper part of 
each wing. The inscription at the lower border of the central plaque reads: 
“Holy Queen, Mother of God, Who carried God, intercede before your Son 
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Figure 65 

The Seti triptych, thirteenth 
century, Svaneti, Georgia. 
Georgia State Art Museum, 
Tbilisi. 
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and Our Lord for the souls of Vakhtang and Marina [for whom] their [sons 
adorned] your image. Vardan Inasaridze and his brothers Inasar, Sagir, Niko- 
laos, Beshken. [Have mercy, Amen].”'* The patrons, the family of the 
Inasaridze, were the feudal lords of Leckumi and the generals of their local 
armies. ^ Here the donors seek the protection of the Theometor and her 
trusted military saints. 

Along with the Georgian examples, two Byzantine icons from the thir- 
teenth century depict the Theotokos with warrior saints in military garb: a pro- 
cessional icon (99.8 X 75.5 cm) from Cyprus featuring the Virgin and Child on 
the front and Saint James the Persian on the back,“ and a diptych with the 
Panagia and Child and Saint Prokopios from Sinai, ca. 1280." In addition, 
there are two fourteenth-century steatites at the Vatopedi monastery on Mount 
Athos.'* One of them is inserted into a sixteenth-century painted wood 
panel. The Virgin and Child, identified with the name Hodegetria, are 
depicted on the obverse, while the military saints George, Demetrios, 
Theodore Teron, Prokopios, Merkourios (?), and Nestor appear on the 
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reverse. All on horseback, they brandish raised swords or spears and wear mail 
cuirasses. The concept of victory and power evoked through the military saints 
is paired with the special image of the Virgin Hodegetria. ^" By alluding to the 
power of the famous original and enhancing it with the might of the soldier 
saints, the small steatite icon becomes a protector in worldly battles. 

The Theometor is always depicted as a mother holding the Child in her 
arms, or as a sole figure offering her intercession. The images thus focus on the 
source of Mary's power: her virginal motherhood. Her depiction as mother 
remains constant. The military theme is introduced by the adjoining figures of 
warrior saints. By donning cuirasses and holding weapons, these representa- 
tions of saints become more militarized in the second half of the tenth century. 
The new depiction of warrior saints could be a result of the rise of emperor- 
generals such as Phokas and Tzimiskes, who pumped up the imperial ideology 
of victory to promote their claim to legitimacy in the second half of the tenth 
century. Mary and her military entourage secured victory for the ruler and 
vouched for his legitimacy. It 1s this imperial concept of victory that fostered 
the development of the visual composition of the Theotokos surrounded by 
warrior saints dressed in military garb. The large number of surviving 1cons 
from as earlv as the late tenth century suggests that association of the idea of 
imperial triumph with Marian icons bearing militarized warrior saints in the 
frames had taken hold. The same composition inspired a creative adaptation of 
the motif in the outposts of the empire and the neighboring states. 


SELFLESS LOVE 


In addition to her role in commanding the troops and bringing victory, the vir- 
ginal Mother also conveys a model of selfless sacrifice, necessary for the success 
of any army. 

The “hodegetria” type, featured on objects carried in battle, conveys the 
idea of victorv through the image of the virginal mother. Similarly, the visual 
type presents the notion of sacrifice, expressed in the way the Theometor, hav- 
ing unlocked her embrace, offers her Child to the world (fig. 58). The gesture 
overcomes the instinct of preservation and care. The so-called Pelagonitissa 
iconographic type, originating in Komnenian art, displays a development of 
this idea. It features the Mother offering her infant, and the Child proleptically 
offering his life (figs. 66, 67, 69)."° When this particular visual schema was 
placed in a military context, it invoked the voluntary sacrifice and selfless love 
exacted from both the soldiers and their mothers. 

One of the best examples comes from the iconostasis of the church at Staro 
Nagori¢ino, Macedonia (figs. 67, 69). The building was restored by the Ser- 
bian king Milutin (1282-1321) and commemorated his victory over the Turks in 
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1312.'? The dedication reflects these military associations: it is offered to Saint 
George, with the two names of Tropaiophoros, meaning the “Bringer of Vic- 
tory,” and Diasoritis, “Savior; also referring to his holy shrine (fig. 68). Saint 
George, in a metal breastplate, holds a raised sword in one hand and a lance 
and a shield in the other. His militant stance and readiness for battle is con- 
trasted with the loving tenderness of the Theotokos, lifting the Child to kiss 
him, represented on the other end of the iconostasis (fig. 69). ^ 

The image of Christ has been interpreted as representing the "playful" 
Child.'$ Yet it conveys just the opposite: a proleptic vision of his Crucifixion. 
The twisted body of the Child — bare legs, exposed neck, hanging head, and 
hands pushing in opposite directions —alludes to the pain and suffering of the 
Crucifixion. This is no longer the composed, happy Child in his Mother's 
embrace, but an anxious body. The proleptic suffering, suggested by the 
twisted figure, conveys in a visual form an idea expressed in Byzantine hymns: 
the blood and suffering of Christ, dispensed by the Panagia, are prerequisite 
for the salvation of humankind: *Oh, pure one [the Virgin], do not overlook 
me [the sinful human], struck and wounded by the sword of desire, but cure 
me with the spear and blood of your crucified Son and Lord." ^ The plea 
reveals that the salvation of humanity depends on the suffering and sacrifice of 
Christ, evoked through the image of the spear and the blood. 
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Figure 66 (opposite) 

Painted icon of the Virgin and 
Child, monastery of 

St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, 
thirteenth century. Reproduced 
courtesy of the Michigan- 
Princeton-Alexandria Expedition 
to Mount Sinai. 


Figure 67 (above) 

Iconostasis in the church of the 
Theotokos at Staro NagoriCino, 
1316-18. At the one end, the 
icon of the Virgin with Christ; at 
the other, Saint George. While 
the figures of the Mother and 
Child curve into each other, 
Saint George is upright and 
erect; the love and sacrifice 
presented on one end are 
juxtaposed with victory on the 
other. Miodrag Markovic. 
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Figure 68 (above left) 
Proskynesis icon (icon intended 
to receive the prayers of the 
faithful, usually set on the 
iconostasis, in this case directly 
painted on the masonry screen) 
of Saint George in the church of 
the Virgin at Staro Nagoricino, 
1316-18. Miodrag Markovic. 


Figure 69 (above right) 
Proskynesis icon of the Virgin 
and Child, church of the Virgin at 
Staro Nagoricino, 1316-18. Mary 
is identified with the name 
PELAGONITISSA, meaning “from 
the region of Pelagonia.” 
Miodrag Marković. 
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The facial expressions heighten the emotional intensity. The loving 


Mother casts a gaze of sorrow, while the Child offers a composed and serene look 


that contrasts with the tension in his body. Oppositions of body and facial 
expression, maternal love and readiness for sacrifice, convey the drama and depth 
of the suffering. The image of the Virgin and Child offers a view of human salva- 
tion achieved through the double sacrifice of mother and infant. As expressed in 
her gesturing free hand, Marv gives away her beloved Child, while she suppresses 
her grief as a mother. At the same time, the Christ gives up his life. 

The image of love and sacrifice is juxtaposed on the iconostasis of the church 
at Staro Nagoricino to that of the victorious warrior saint (fig. 68). In a way both 
icons represent the idea of triumph: in one case victorv is understood as a military 
victory, expressed by the image of the soldier saint; in the other, as a double sac- 
rifice of the Mother and the Son. Military power is thus linked to sacrifice. 

The icon of the Panagia and Child called Akatamachetos also employs 
Paschal symbolism (fig. 49). ^ The Child is in a semireclining position that 
alludes to sleep and death. His mother offers his body to the viewer and 
addresses a praver to her infant. The Passion symbolism encoded in the semire- 
cumbent pose of the Child is better revealed in an iconographically similar 
scene from the late twelfth century at Lagoudera (fig. 70). Here the central 
figures of the Mother and Child are flanked by two angels holding the instru- 
ments of the Crucifixion: the cross and the spears. Their presence enhances the 


Paschal symbolism of the image. If we return to the icon of the Akatamachetos, 
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Figure 70 (previous page) 
Fresco of the Virgin and Child 
flanked by angels who bring the 
cross and spears as symbols of 
the Passion, Arakou, Cyprus, 

ca. 1192. Christ’s Passion is also 
indirectly manifested in his 
semireclining pose, naked feet, 
and white sash wrapped 
crosswise around his chest. The 
form of his body has also been 
compared to the liturgical spoon 
with which the Eucharist, or 
sacrificial body, is offered to the 
faithful. Dedicatory inscription: 
“All Holy Theometor, Leo, your 
poor and insignificant servant, 
son of Authentos, the one who 
formed your image with 
perishable colors, with much 
desire and burning faith, and his 
wife and your coservant Maria, 
and their beseeching children, 
implore you piously with infinite 
tears to find a fortunate place at 
the end of their days, and to be 
among the number of the saved. 
For only you are able to receive 
[blessing, response from Christ], 
O Virgin of the beseeching, 
having been completely won 
over [by the faithful] to want to 
furnish desired salvation for 
them.” Dumbarton Oaks, 
Byzantine Photograph and 
Fieldwork Archives. 
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then the notion of the Passion, evoked by the semirecumbent Christ Child and 
the expression of mourning on the face of his Mother, are meant to be per- 
ceived together with the military functions of the image, introduced by the 
poetic name. 

The sacrifice of Christ and his martyrs is sometimes offered as a model 
through which to comprehend and esteem the death of soldiers in war, as 
revealed in the prayer for dead soldiers." The faithful beseech Christ to give 
repose to the soldiers who have died fighting in his name. Their sacrifice is 
linked to Christ’s Passion on the cross: “By washing them in the bath of your 
blood, cleanse your most noble warriors, who have thrown themselves vigor- 
ously against your enemies and have been cast into bonds for your sake"? The 
tenth-century date of this text confirms that the emperor Phokas tried to pro- 
mote the concept of “Holy War? His attempt failed, yet the notion of the sol- 
dier as martyr lingers in Byzantium. 

The same idea of heroic and redeeming sacrifice is manifested in the 
enamel enkolpion of Saint Demetrios at the British Museum, dated to the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century (figs. 71, 72). It features Saint Demetrios on 
the obverse (now lost) and Saint George with a raised sword on the reverse 
side; inside, an image of Saint Demetrios lying in his tomb (fig. 72) —for the 
enkolpion holds drops of the myrrh exuded from his tomb. The image of the 
warrior saint George and the presence of the myrrh convey the idea of protec- 
tion and sacrifice. The inscription reads: “Being anointed with your blood and 
myrrh" (on the front side), *he [the donor] prays to have you as a fervent 
guardian in battles” (on the side of Saint George). ? The wearer is thus “chris- 
tened” in the blood, understood as the sacrifice of Saint Demetrios. 

Death on the field is extolled as a heroic act; this 1s how the idea of sacrifice 
is made appealing. The same strategy is employed in the commemorative serv- 
ice for dead soldiers. It never touches on the topic of the Theometor's mourn- 
ing for her dead Son. The text carefully evades the subject. This approach 
reflects a conscious choice not to mourn the dead but to glorify their deeds 
instead. By emploving this strategy, the text argues for the importance and 
worthiness of the sacrifice of the soldiers and their mothers for the well-being 
of the state. "* The tenth-century commemorative service is the only known 
example, and it is unclear how this genre developed in the later period. Yet the 
images such as the icons at Staro Nagoricino seem to confirm the idea that the 
Mother willingly offers her Child for the salvation of humankind. 


By presenting an ideal through which war could be perceived, the images of 


the Mother and Child reconciled the faithful with painful reality. War had a 
growing presence in Byzantium. This fact is captured in the words of the 
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eleventh-century general Gregory Pakourianos: “So, if I say that seldom did 
any of my relations and those who served me with pious devotion die a natural 
death in his own bed, I will in no way be lying. For all of them shed their own 
blood by the sword and at the hands of the enemies of the divine cross and the 
Roman empire? The imperial idea of Victoria conveyed through the figure 
of Mary gradually spread. Mary as the cofighter (symmachos) was no longer 
understood in the exclusively imperial terms of Victoria, but as the universal 
intercessor on behalf of humankind: “I do not know any other cofighter on 
earth, or protection in dangers, or invincible warrior in distress, but you, all 
pure Theotokos! Whence I fall on mv knees and cry out to you, Mistress of the 
word, be always my guard?" ^? 


Figure 71 (above left) 

Enamel enkolpion of Saint 
Demetrios, twelfth-thirteenth 
centuries, inner side. The British 
Museum. 


Figuve 72 (above vight) 
Enamel enkolpion of Saint 
Demetrios, twelfth-thirteenth 
centuries, back side. Saint 
George en buste grasps a bared 
sword; his eyes, turned to the 
left, demand that the viewer flip 
the object and look again at the 
image of Saint Demetrios on the 
front side. The turned gaze also 
directs the attention to the 
inscription and the bared sword. 
The British Museum. 








T he following three chapters focus on the sanctu- 
aries of the Blachernai, Hodegon, and Pantokra- 
tor monasteries in Constantinople in the period from 
the late tenth to the early twelfth century (fig. 1). The 
Blachernai and the Hodegon were both dedicated to 
the Theotokos. The former was among the oldest 
Marian foundations in the city and boasted of a pow- 
erful arrav of relics. The Hodegon, by contrast, was a 
relatively new monastery that came to prominence 
only after Iconoclasm. It did not originally have relics, 
so it seized on the opportunity to promote its public 
image through new means: miraculous icons. The 
Hodegetria (“she who leads the way”) became the 
public face of the monastery. It was carried in weekly 
processions on Tuesdays. These ceremonies attracted 
large crowds and elevated the monastery among the 
three most prominent Marian sites in the city. It 1s 
likely that the Hodegon introduced this model of 
icon-centered processions in Constantinople. 

The Blachernai followed in the Hodegon's steps. It 
already had an established weekly procession founded in 
the sixth century: the Friday presbeia, which included a 
vigil, or agrypnia, and a litania from the Blachernai to 
the Chalkoprateia.* This ritual was modeled after a pro- 
cession and vigil in Jerusalem that took place on Fridavs 
and moved from the Holy Sion to Gethsemene. After 
the period of Iconoclasm and toward the end of the 


tenth century, the Blachernai promoted a special icon 
known only as the signon tes presbeias (“the processional 
panel of the presbeia”), to be carried during the weekly 
presbeia. Similarly, another miraculous image became 
the center of a new ritual also taking place on Fridays: 
the “usual miracle” The ceremony involved a curtain 
that miraculously lifted before an icon of the Theome- 
tor. This new weekly event was meant to rehabilitate the 
Blachernai’s preeminence, which was seriously chal- 
lenged by the Hodegon. 

A third monastery, however, won this competi- 
tion between old and new sanctuaries: the Pantokra- 
tor, dedicated not to the Theotokos but to Christ 
“Ruler of All/Everything? The Komnenoi built it as 
their imperial funerary monastery in the second quar- 
ter of the twelfth century. The founder, Emperor 
John II Komnenos, established novel commemorative 
services that capitalized upon icon processions. For the 
weekly public rituals, John II requested that the signon 
tes presbeias of the Blachernai be detoured and made to 
stop at the Pantokrator before it continued on its regu- 
lar route to the Chalkoprateia. For the annual com- 
memoration, the emperor requested the Hodegetria 
icon. The Komnenoi thus appropriated both the 
Blachernai and Hodegon panels and processions for 
their own benefit and thereby ensured lasting public 
support for their dynasty.’ 
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The Hodegetria Icon and Its Tuesday Procession 


M any of the Marian images carried into battle display the so-called 
“hodegetria” type: the Theometor holding the Child in her left arm and 
gesturing toward Him with her right hand (figs. 34, 35, 37, 59). The icono- 
graphic formula reproduces a famous prototype: the miraculous icon of the 
Hodegetria kept at the Hodegon monastery of Constantinople, situated next 
to the Great Palace on the eastern tip of the city, overlooking the Bosporos 
(fig. 1). By the eleventh century this panel was linked to the Avar memory and 
integrated into the annual Akathistos rituals, as discussed in the earlier chap- 
ters. In the twelfth century the Hodegetria also became the focus of the annual 
imperial commemorative services at the Pantokrator monastery (a ceremony 
that will be explored in the last chapter of this book). The Hodegetria thus 
became the most prominent panel in the public life of Constantinople. An 
understanding of the importance of this icon requires an understanding of the 
origins and development of the icon’s weekly procession. The Hodegetria was 
carried each Tuesday from the Hodegon through the streets of the city and 
placed at the altar of a different church for the celebration of Mass. The rising 
prominence of the Hodegetria also stimulated the development of a written 
tradition about the origins and life of the icon. The myths strengthened the 
icon’s power by establishing apostolic and imperial connections. According to 
the written tradition, the Hodegetria was regarded as a portrait of the Panagia 
and Child painted during their lifetime by the apostle Luke in the East (in 
Jerusalem or Rome) and sent to Constantinople in the fifth century to the vir- 
gin empress Pulcheria by her sister-in-law, the empress Eudokia: 
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Figure 73 

Lead seal of the emperor 
Nikephoros | (802-11). The 
Virgin tightly holds the body of 
the Child with both her hands. 
On the other side is the bust 
representation of the emperor. 
The inscription starts with the 
monograms on the obverse, 
“Theotoke, help,” and continues 
on the other side with 
“Nikephoros, emperor of the 
Romans.” Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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ICONOGRAPHY OF THE HODEGETRIA ICON 


The “hodegetria” type has always been discussed as an iconography that 
emerges in the sixth and seventh centuries on icons and imperial seals (fig. 73). 
The Theometor holds the Child with both arms, her left hand resting on the 
infant’s knee. After Iconoclasm the same type reappears on patriarchal seals of 
the ninth century. Any image that shows the Theotokos holding the Child in 
her arms has traditionally been categorized as a “hodegetria” The basic prob- 
lem with this approach lies in the fact that the Marian iconography displayed 
on the seventh-century imperial and ninth-century patriarchal seals differs 
from the eleventh- and twelfth-century “hodegetria” images in the particular 
way in which the Theometor holds the infant and addresses him. Contrarv to 
the established position, my discussion demonstrates that the canonical 
“hodegetria” type consolidated only after the end of Iconoclasm. By drawing 
attention to the difference between the pre- and post-Iconoclast images of the 
Mother and Child, I argue for the formation of iconography with a focus on 
gesture and gaze, which then become perfectly suited for processional icons. 

The Hodegetria icon features the Panagia carrying the Child 1n her left arm 
and gesturing to Him with her free right hand (fig. 80). He answers her inter- 
cessory prayer by raising his hand in blessing. The image type expresses the 
notion of conversation silently conducted through the painted hands of the 
Mother and Child. This dialogue or prayer has the potential to expand in the 
physical space of the viewer when the same gestures are mimetically repro- 
duced by the faithful in the process of prayer or in the train of the procession. 
As a processional panel, the Hodegetria presents an image that is both rhetori- 
cal and theological. The emphasis of the new image type is placed on Mary’s 
and the infant’s gestures and gazes, which could be seen from a great distance 
during urban processions. Having developed as a rhetorical and processional 
image, the Hodegetria differs from the narrative and emotional representa- 
tions of the pre-Iconoclast period. 

Although the origins of the “hodegetria” visual formula can be traced back 
to the pre-Iconoclast period, the older images picture the relationship between 
Mother and Child, not the process of prayer." Instead of raising her hand in 
intercession, as revealed in the post-Iconoclast images, Mary often places her 
right hand on the infant’s knee in the pre-Iconoclast representations. Similarly, 
rather than offer her Child, as she does in the later canonical images, she keeps 
his body closer to hers and seeks physical and tactile contact with the infant 
(fig. 73).° This visual schema is also displayed in the seventh-century mosaic in 
the church of Panagia Ageloktisti, in Kiti, Cyprus (fig. 74).* The Virgin does 
not gesture with her free hand toward Christ, but places it on his knees. The 
close link between the Mother and Child is even more explicit in the early icons 
in Santa Maria Maggiore and the Pantheon in Rome,’ and the Sinai panel now 
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in Kiev (figs. 75, 76, 77).° In all three cases the Panagia hugs her Child with both 
hands, and in a way prevents him from venturing into the world. In the Sinai 
icon Mary holds his feet with one hand, and with the other she embraces and 
tugs his shoulder and hand. The infant manages to extend only one arm from 
this tight maternal embrace. His palm is open to the viewer as if to invite him 
or her in. The Child is ready to receive and give, while his Mother is still eager 
to protect him from the world. The same feeling is conveyed through her body 
language: her head is frontal, yet her torso is turned to the side and away from 
the viewer; it closes in on the Child. 

Mary’s embrace is unlocked in the post-Iconoclast period, and the mother 
is shown offering her Child. The earliest depiction of the canonical “hodege- 
tria” type appears on an icon from Mount Sinai, with a date originally given in 
the eighth century but recently revised to the ninth (fig. 78).” The gesture of the 
Theotokos’s right hand expresses multiple meanings: it directs the way to 
Christ, intercedes on behalf of humankind, and finally offers the Child to the 
world. Mary’s “speaking” hand is a new development that distinguishes the 
“hodegetria” type. The emerging visual type should not be confused with the 
pre-Iconoclast formula still recycled on the patriarchal seals dating to the 
period of the ninth to the eleventh centuries (fig. 79). In the emerging canoni- 
cal type, Mary no longer seeks to touch the Child, but addresses Him with a 
gesture of speech. It is this “loosened embrace” and rhetorical gesture that 
characterize the post-Iconoclast “hodegetria” type. The visualization of the 
process of praver stands at the core of the canonical type, suppressing the 
attempt to picture maternal love. 

The emerging iconographv of the processional icon is not based on natu- 
ralism or a desire to show the emotional relationship of Mother and Child,” 
though the post-Iconoclast image types do in fact reveal the Child's uncondi- 
tional love for his Mother? Instead, the Theometor's hands speak of the sacri- 
fice of motherly love for the sake of the salvation of humanity. Mary gives out 
her Child. This act is clearly revealed in the ivory icons (fig. 80). When viewed 
from a side angle, the Theotokos's body appears as a flat surface of clongated 
drapery. She is the medium through which Christ passes and acquires flesh. 
Only the Child projects outward as the sacrificial body that the Theotokos 
offers to the world. The new iconography suggests the idea of double sacrifice: 
the Mother offers her infant, the Child—his life on behalf of humankind. The 
idea of sacrifice is further developed on the reverse side of the original Hodege- 
tria icon, where an image of the Crucifixion was displayed. 

Rather than maternal love, the “hodegetria” tvpe aims to reveal a theolog- 
ical concept: the intercession of Mary and the benevolent response of Christ. 
The image type thus confirms the efficacy of the prayer, strengthened by the 
maternal intercession. The way Mary lifts her hand in prayer evokes the stan- 
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Figure 74. (above left) 
Mosaic of the Virgin and Child, 


church of the Virgin Angeloktisti, 


Cyprus, seventh century. Above 
the Virgin is the inscription 
“Holy Mary.” E. Hawkins, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
Photograph and Fieldwork 
Archives. 


Figure 75 (above right) 
Encaustic icon of the Virgin and 
Child known as Salus Populi 
Romani (“Safety of the Roman 
People”) from the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, 
fifth-sixth centuries (?). 
Alinari/Art Resource, New York. 
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dard Deesis, or intercession scene (fig. 81, page 116). The latter was originally 
understood as the witnessing of Christ's divinity. By the mid-eleventh century 
the scene began to signify primarily intercession, a change attested in the poem 
by John of Euchaita perhaps written for Emperor Constantine IX Monoma- 
chos (1042-55). In Byzantine culture, a human being can only admit his or her 
sins; he or she cannot supplicate with Christ. Only the Theotokos, John the 
Baptist, and the saints can take the human confession and bring it to a higher 
level of intercession in front of Christ. Hence the Virgin plays a central role in 
establishing the contact between the faithful and the Child. ^ The development 
of the “hodegetria” type offers a visual representation of this very concept: the 
viewer addresses a prayer to the Mother of God, who then presents it to Christ 
and secures His benevolent response. 

The emergence of the canonical iconography of the “hodegetria” type, 
with its emphasis on prayer, was most likely due to the integration of icons into 
processions. As indicated by the words for procession —Jwtrj and Autavevo, 
meaning respectively “imploring” and “to implore"— these public rituals were 
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themselves an occasion for intercession. The processional icons were meant to 
function as visual expressions of the process of praver. Hence, their iconogra- 
phy developed in such a way as to show intercession and the divine response 
initiated through prayer. 

In discussing the “hodegetria” type, a distinction should be drawn 
between visual representations that just exhibit the iconographic type and 
images that display the formula together with the name Hodegetria inscribed in 
the field. The medieval viewers perceived these named images as conscious 
copies of the famous cult icon. For instance, the late-tenth-century ivory 
plaque now in Utrecht just displays the iconographic type without any refer- 
ence to the icon of the Hodegon monastery (fig. 80). Bv contrast, the twelfth- 
century enamel medallion from Siena bearing the name Hodegetria is an 
example of a conscious copy (fig. 82). * The term, translated as “she who leads 
the way,’ perfectly fits the iconographic formula, with its visual emphasis on 
the interceding hand of the Theotokos. The name next to the image transforms 
the representation into a proxy for the original, sharing in its sacred powers. 
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Figure 76 (below left) 
Encaustic icon of the Virgin and 
Child, Pantheon, Rome, ca. 609. 
Ministero per i beni culturali e 
ambientali, Istituto centrale per 
il catalogo e documentazione. 


Figure 77 (below right) 
Encaustic icon of the Virgin and 
Child, sixth century, brought to 
Kiev in the nineteenth century 
from the Monastery of 

St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. 
Bohdan and Varvara Khanenko 
Museum of Arts, Kiev. 
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Figure 78 (above right) 

icon of the Virgin and Child, 
monastery of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, ninth century. 
Rather than hold the infant in 
both her arms, the Theotokos 
directs her free hand toward him 
in a gesture of prayer. The 
Virgin’s head is framed by the 
words “Holy Mary” and “Jesus 
Christ.” Reproduced courtesy of 
the Michigan-Princeton- 
Alexandria Expedition to Mount 
Sinai. 


Figure 79 (above left) 

Lead seal of Patriarch Sergios 
(1001-19). Both of Mary’s hands 
rest on the body of the Child. On 
the reverse: “Sergios, 
archiepiskopos (patriarch) of 


Constantinople, the New Rome.” 


Byzantine Collection, 
Dumbarton Oaks. 
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Since the Hodege- 
tria icon was destroyed 
in the fall of Constan- 
tinople to the Ottoman 
Turks in 1453, its recon- 
struction is based on 
copies and written 
records. In the account 
of Pero Tafur from 1437 
the Hodegetria icon 1s 
described as a double- 
sided panel featuring 
the Theometor and 
Child on the front and 
the Crucifixion on the 
back.” The earliest pre- 
served named replica of 
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panel painting. comes 
from the church of the 
Theotokos Peribleptos 
in Ohrid, Macedonia 
(figs. 83, 84, pages 
118—19).5 The term Hodegetria is inscribed on the silver revetment. The thir- 
teenth-century icon features on the front side the Virgin with the infant on her 
left arm. She gestures with her right toward the Child. The hand with which 
she holds the infant only touches the side of Christ's leg, without pressing his 
body closer to hers. The figures are gentlv brought together; they stand 
straight, composed, without overt embracing and tugging. The Child holds a 
scroll in his left hand and blesses with his right. 

Each figure has one hand that speaks and another that carries an object. 
The speaking hand of Mary is visually juxtaposed to the speaking hand of 
Christ, forming the first pair of hands. The Theometor gestures to and 
implores the Child (fig. 83). Christ answers by raising and blessing with his 
hand. In the second pair the hand of each figure holds the Logos and thus 
expresses the notion of the Incarnation. The Mother's arm carries the Word in 
the form of the Child, while Christ holds it in the form of a text scroll.” 

The position of the Theometor's hand mirrors the way the faithful pray in 
front of the image, as an eleventh-century text specifies: “all prayers should be 
said with hands held up? The faithful raise their arms in the same gesture as 
the Theotokos and envision an answer in the same form as Christ's blessing 
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Figure 80 

ivory plaque of the Virgin and 
Child, Utrecht, tenth-eleventh 
centuries. Mary's gesturing free 
hand directs a prayer to Christ, 
and he benevolently responds 
by blessing. Museum Catharine 
Convent, Utrecht. 
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Figure 81 

Icon of the Deesis, monastery of 
St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
second half of the eleventh 
century. The Virgin and John the 
Baptist beseech Christ on behalf 
of humanity; the martyrs and 
church fathers depicted in the 
frame serve as a conduit to 
transfer the prayers of the 
faithful to the major intercessors 
in the center. Reproduced 
courtesy of the Michigan- 
Princeton-Alexandria Expedition 
to Mount Sinai. 
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hand. By depicting the very gesture that the faithful use to carry out their com- 
munication with God, the painted image gives reassurance of the success of the 
prayer and the Panagia’s intercession for humanity. Mary’s gesture both elicits 
and enhances the response of the viewer. 

In addition to entreating, the gesturing hand of the Mother also directs 
attention to the scene of the Crucifixion on the other side of the panel (fig. 84). 
Here the naked body of Christ hangs from the cross, flanked by the mourning 
Theometor and John the Evangelist. Mary’s speaking hand repeats the same 
gesture of intercession from the obverse side, but her “holding” hand is now 
empty and pressed to her chest. Her address is revealed in the services for Holy 
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Friday: “Make haste, then, to arise, 
that I too may see Thy Resurrection 
on the third day from the dead.” 
“Rise and still my pain and bitter 
anguish. For Thou hast power, O 
Master, and canst perform what 
Thou dost will. Even Thy burial is 
voluntary?” 

If the Theometor continues to 
speak through her hands, Christ 
communicates through his body. His 
nakedness is juxtaposed to the fully 
dressed infant on the obverse. This 
juxtaposition illuminates the trauma 
of the Crucifixion and the magnitude 
of Christs sacrifice. The clothed 
Child refers to the Incarnation. 
When the Theotokos gave flesh to 
the Logos, her act was seen as parallel 
to the process of weaving the purple 
wool of the temple curtain.” This same flesh/curtain was torn apart at the Cru- 
cifixion, and the idea is now conveyed through the naked body of Christ. 
Nakedness was associated with humiliation and the deprivation of glory.” 
Christ’s naked body also presents another paradox; its beauty and pliancy defy 
the notion of death and humiliation and present the concept of life. The soft 
and flexible nude body presents the answer to Mary’s plea: life will issue from 
his Resurrection. 

While on the obverse of the Hodegetria icon the Mother and Child com- 
municate through a pair of speaking and a pair of holding hands, on the reverse 
the Mother of God continues to express herself though her hands, but Christ 
answers through his body. The two sides of the Hodegetria icon present in an 
abbreviated visual form the story from the Incarnation to the Crucifixion. They 
also offer the faithful a path to salvation achieved through the intercession of 
the Theometor, the blessing dispensed by the divine Child, and the Passion of 
Christ. The Hodegetria expresses the idea of Salvation through the juxtaposi- 
tion of sides, gazes, and gestures. 


THE LEGEND OF THE HODEGETRIA 


The claim that the “hodegetria” image type developed only in the post- 
Iconoclast period is also supported by the chronology of the written tradition 





Figure 82 

Enamel roundel showing the 
Virgin HODEGETRIA and Child 
from the metal cover of a gospel 
book, twelfth century. Santa 
Maria della Scala, Siena. Foto 
Lensini. 
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Figure 83 

Double-sided processional icon 
with the Virgin HODEGETRIA, 
church of the Virgin Peribleptos, 
Ohrid, third quarter of the 
thirteenth century. Scala/Art 
Resource, New York. 


Figure 84 (opposite) 
Double-sided processional icon, 
side B, the Crucifixion, church of 
the Virgin Peribleptos, Ohrid, 
third quarter of the thirteenth 
century. Scala/Art Resource, 
New York. 
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on the icon. The story about the Hodegetria gradually emerged in the period 
following the end of Iconoclasm. By focusing on the date on which a text was 
written, rather than the date of the narrated event, this study demonstrates that 
the Hodegetria icon came to prominence only in the eleventh century, and 
once it did, it triggered the creation of a myth that linked the panel with the 
early history of Byzantium.” 

The legend is, however, so powerful that it continues to surface in modern 
literature on the Hodegetria. Seduced by the medieval model, scholars have 
tended to reconstruct the life of the icon by gathering information indiscrimi- 
nately from all the existing sources and placing them together in one continu- 
ous narrative.” 

Allegedly, the earliest record can be found in the sixth-century ecclesiastical 
history by Theodore Anagnostes.* He supposedly wrote the following: “And 
Eudokia sent from Jerusalem to Pulcheria the icon of the Theometor that the 
apostle Luke painted.” [ . . . ] Pulcheria the pious died, bequeathing many vir- 
tuous deeds and all her possessions to the poor, which things Markianos did 
not neglect but zealously administered to all their needs. Pulcheria built many 
sanctuaries: those at the Blachernai, the Chalkoprateia, and the Hodegon and 
along with them the church of the martyr Lawrence?” Yet, the authenticity of 
the passage can be questioned, since it occurs only in the thirteenth-century 
manuscripts transmitting the text. The manuscripts from the early eleventh 
century do not include the excerpt. It is thus possible that the passage 1s a later. 
interpolation." Moreover, from the foundations attributed to Pulcheria, only 
the monastery of St. Lawrence is historically attested as actually being built by 
her.” 

In compiling his ecclesiastical history in the early fourteenth century, 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos most likely edited the text of Theodore 
Anagnostes by interpolating into it this passage about Pulcheria.” Xanthopou- 
los narrates a similar account about the Hodegetria icon and its monastery: 


She [Pulcheria] built from the very foundations three supremely 
great sanctuaries of those dedicated to the Mother of God, of which 
the one at the Chalkoprateia carries the name the holy soros, where 
she deposited the holy girdle of the Theometor. . . . In it [the 
Chalkoprateia] a vigil and a litania [procession] were decreed to be 
held on Wednesdays and to advance together with light-emitting 
candles. The second foundation is the one of the Hodegoi [mean- 
ing “the guides”], where she deposited the icon of the Mother of 
the Logos, sent from Antioch. It was painted by the hands of Luke, 
the divine apostle, while she [the Theometor] was still alive, and 
when she saw the image, she bestowed her grace on it. Indeed this 
icon was first placed in the so-called Tribunalium, where [Pul- 
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cheria] did for the first time what even now is performed for it. For 
this reason [Pulcheria] ordered that a vigil and a litania be carried 
out on Tuesdays, which is still observed today. The third sanctuary, 
consecrated to the hallowed Mother of the Logos with unbeliev- 
able beauty and decorated with materials of all kinds, is called the 
Blachernai.” 


Xanthopoulos’s text offers the complete version of the myth of the 
Hodegetria icon: painted by Luke, brought from Antioch (contrary to the 
account of Anagnostes, who mentions Jerusalem), and deposited in the Hode- 
gon monastery. The latter was one of the three most important Marian foun- 
dations in the city—the others being the Blachernai and the Chalkoprateia—all 
ahistorically ascribed to Pulcheria.” 


THE MONASTERY AND ITS ICON: THE HODEGON AND THE HODEGETRIA 


No evidence exists for a Hodegon monastery or a Hodegetria icon in Con- 
stantinople in the period before Iconoclasm.” Only in the second half of the 
ninth century do a number of texts mention the sanctuary: the Patria, the Let- 
ter of the Three Patriarchs, and the account in Theophanes Continuatus. Yet 
these sources never discuss the monastery as one of Pulcheria's foundations. 
The Patria, a ninth-centurv compilation of stories about the history of Con- 
stantinople, offers the earliest account on the Hodegon. The text reads as fol- 
lows: *Ihe Hodegon was built by Michael, who was assassinated by Basil. 
Before [the Hodegon] there was a chapel; many blind people regained their 
sight there at the spring, and many miracles occurred?" The holy spring, or 
louma, and a small chapel constituted the original core of the complex. The 
foundation was later rebuilt and enlarged by Michael III (842-67). 

The Letter of the Three Patriarchs, a forgerv composed in the mid-ninth 
century, mentions in passing the presence of the Hodegon. According to this 
source, a certain John holding the rank of reader in Hagia Sophia at the time of 
Leo V (813-20) lived near the Hodegon monastery.” 

Finally, the Hodegon is also noted in the tenth century by Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus in connection with a visit of the caesar Bardas to this sanctuarv in 866. 
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And his dream finished in fact in this way. And what is reality and 
not a dream is the following. At that time [the caesar Bardas] was 
preparing, together with Michael, for a mass campaign against the 
Arabs in Crete, he headed toward the church of our exceedingly 
holy Mistress Theotokos, which [church] is just called the Hodegoi 
[the Guides]; he entered with candles ready to fulfill his farewells.” 
As he was approaching the sanctuary, suddenly his cloak slipping 
off his shoulders made him foresee his impending calamity.” 


The text only mentions that the caesar Bardas took his farewells at the Hode- 
gon. At this point no icon is discussed in connection with the monastery." 

Sometime in the second half of the tenth or the early eleventh century the 
written sources start to record the existence of an icon cult at the Hodegon. 
The first record is preserved in the tenth- or eleventh-century Life of Saint 
Thomais of Lesbos. The Hodegon monastery and its icon are mentioned in 
connection with the visit of the saint to the shrine: 


[Saint Thomais|, who was accustomed to frequent the divine 
churches and rejoice in the all-night hymnody, went once to the 
holy church of the Hodegon (which is now called the Hodegetria). 
And here she stood near one of the holy icons of the Mother of 
God and made her customary prayers. And while she was visiting, 
as was her wont, the aforementioned holy church, from which the 
all-holy icon of the completely immaculate Virgin is carried in pro- 
cession every Tuesday very early in the morning, revered and vener- 
ated by all according to custom . . . ” 


It has been argued that the Life dates to the mid—-tenth century on the basis 
of internal evidence mentioning that the text was written during the rule of the 
porphyrogennetos Romanos, identified as Emperor Romanos II (959-63). By 
contrast, Alexander Kazhdan has argued that the Life was written during the 
reign of Emperor Romanos IV Diogenes (1067-71)." He bases his theory on 
the following facts: Saint Thomais of Lesbos, even though she is a Constanti- 
nopolitan saint, does not appear in the tenth-century Synaxarion of Constan- 
tinople; none of the people cured by the saint are named or have a more precise 
historical identity; and the document contains a reference to a certain 
monastery of St. Ankourios, a religious foundation that dates to the eleventh 
century.” If this dating is correct,” then the text provides a terminus ante quem 
in the third quarter of the eleventh century for the establishment of an icon- 
centered cult at the Hodegon and the renaming of the monastery after the 
Hodegetria panel. 

Additional evidence about the Hodegetria icon and its processions also 
occurs in a Byzantine edifying story about a Marian panel called the Romaia.™ 
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The narrative is dated to ca. 1036," which is supported by internal evidence: 
the mention of a certain Staurakios, a spatharokandidatos from the time of 
Basil I (867-86). Since the imperial dignity, spatharokandidatos, disappears 
from the lists at the end of the eleventh century, the text must have been com- 
posed before the end of that period.” The account reads as follows: 


After these events [the icon of the Theotokos Romaza was placed in 
the Chalkoprateia church]; since a procession of the Theotokos of 
the Hodegon monastery was instituted on every Tuesday, the more 
prominent members of the Orthodox community, having formed a 
confraternity, took that panel [of the Virgin Romaia] from the divine 
church [Chalkoprateia], and in a divine and holy tania that takes 
place once everv week, as it had been said, and having decreed that it 
[the Romaia icon] lead the procession together with the Hodegetria 
image, thev constituted it by will to visit the venerable churches of 
the saints, just as the ancient tradition perseveres till now.“ 


The text names both the Hodegon monastery and its Hodegetria icon and 
asserts that the Romaia icon of the Chalkoprateia church joined the Hodegetria 
in the weekly Tuesday processions. The account also insists that the procession 
was established long ago. As demonstrated in the chapter on the Avar siege, the 
liturgical tania? with icons were a recent phenomenon in Constantinople in 
the eleventh century. The insistence of the text on ancient tradition reveals the 
impetus to cast these new practices as customs of old. 

The growing prominence of the Hodegetria led to the renaming of the 
sanctuary after the icon. A text provides a more secure date for the introduction 
of the term Hodegetria; this is recension C of the so-called Patria (Scriptores 
originum constantinopolitanarum), a collection of narratives about the topog- 
raphy of Constantinople. Recension C starts with a poem mentioning the 
name of Alexios I Komnenos (1081—-1118).” The Hodegetria is referred to as 
belonging to the second region: “from the Tzikanisterion, the Hodegetria, the 
Mangana, and all the wav to the Blachernai^" If we accept the eleventh- 
century date of the Life of Saint Thomais, then recension C of the Patria 1s 
almost contemporary with the Vita. The account provides a list of monuments 
organized according to three main districts. The use of the name Hodegetria to 
identify the monastery itself attests to the growing importance of the icon in 
the late eleventh century. 

Based on the Patria, the Letter of the Three Patriarchs, and the record in 
Theophanes Continuatus, the Hodegon appears to have been founded as a 
chapel next to a miraculous spring in the eighth or early ninth century. It was 
then enlarged and rebuilt by Emperor Michael III and turned into a 
monastery.” Although the cult at the Hodegon in its early stage focused on the 
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holy spring, by the late tenth century it was centered on a special miraculous 
icon: the Hodegetria. The evidence preserved in the Life of Saint Thomais of 
Lesbos, the narrative of the Maria Romaia, and recension C of the Patria give 
an eleventh-century terminus ante quem for the appearance of the icon of the 
Hodegetria, its inclusion in urban processions, and the change of the name of 
the monastery.” 


THE HODEGETRIA AND THE LEGEND OF THE ICON PAINTED BY THE APOSTLE LUKE 


Once the icon of the Hodegetria became famous, it needed a sacred past to 
bolster its power. In order to establish a tradition, the panel was attributed to 
the hand of the apostle Luke. An examination of the narratives of the Lukan 
legend reveals that the story was initially associated with icons in Jerusalem and 
Rome. Only in the eleventh century was the narrative attached to the Hodege- 
tria in Constantinople. The Lukan legend itself originated in the mid-eighth 
century. The myth was invented in order to support the legitimacy of icon 
veneration during the Iconoclast controversy. By claiming the existence of a 
portrait of the Theotokos painted during her lifetime by the evangelist Luke, 
the perpetrators of this fiction fabricated evidence for the apostolic origins and 
divine approval of images. The Greek polemical texts of the Iconoclast period 
(Andrew of Crete, the Adversus Constantinum Caballinum, the Life of Saint 
Stephen the Younger, and The Letter of the Three Patriarchs) and the historical 
accounts from the ninth to the twelfth centuries (George Harmatolos, the Life 
of Michael the Synkellos, Symeon Metaphrastes, Skylitzes, and Kedrenos)" 
consistently record that the Lukan panel was kept either in Jerusalem or 
Rome.” None of these Byzantine sources associates the Marian icon with the 
city of Constantinople." 

Andrew of Crete, who lived in the eighth century, offers the earliest 
account:^ 


Christianity does not have anything unproved or foreign. For even 
the use of holy icons itself belongs to an old tradition, for we have 
trustworthy proofs advocating the validity of images [ ... |. The 
third proof: All the people of old have said that the apostle and 
evangelist Luke painted with his own hands the incarnate Christ 
and his pure Mother, and their images Rome has to her own glorv. 
And others assert with precision that these icons were in Jerusalem 
|... ]. In a similar wav [they spoke about] the image of the 
Theotokos, which is seen today and some call the Romaia.” 


In his apology for images Andrew of Crete brings as his third example 
proving the validity of icon veneration the portraits of Christ and Mary painted 
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by the apostle Luke. For the location of the panel Andrew of Crete suggests 
both Rome and Jerusalem. Yet in its initial stage the legend about the icon is 
definitely not linked to Constantinople.” 

The story of the panel painted by Luke was integrated early on into the 
mythos of miracle-working icons. For example, the mid-ninth-century Letter of 
the Three Patriarchs relates the following: “Similarly, the divine apostle and 
evangelist Luke drew with colored paints on a tablet the portrait of the All- 
Pure, the revered and divine features of the holy Mother of God, Mary, while 
she was still alive and living in the holy Sion, thus bequeathing this mirror- 
image to a later generation. And when he showed it to the Mother of God, she 
said, ‘Mv blessing shall be with it^ 

According to the Letter, the Marian icon was painted by Luke and blessed 
by the Mother of God. As in the earlier account of Andrew of Crete, the panel 
was allegedly produced and kept in Jerusalem. 

Another example of the Lukan legend 1s offered in the life of Michael the 
Synkellos, written in the third quarter of the ninth century: “And is it not the 
Evangelist Luke who seems to have been the first to depict the life-like icon of 
Christ our God and His Mother that 1s preserved even now in the great city of 
Rome and in our holy city of God?"* Since the excerpt comes from a letter 
from the patriarch of Jerusalem to Leo V, “our holy City of God” is to be 
understood as Jerusalem. 

The Luke legend is also mentioned by Symeon Metaphrastes (950-1022): 


And what is the most pleasant, over all other deeds, is that he [the 
apostle Luke] was the first who painted on an icon in wax and col- 
ors [encaustic] the figure itself of the human nature of our Christ 
and the image of the one [the Theotokos] who gave birth to him 
and granted him human nature. And he [the apostle Luke] 
bequeathed this to be venerated in the icon through the present 
day. For he thought it is not sufficient unless [Christ] meets those 
who desire him through an icon, which is the proof of the most 
ardent love. Not only this, but he is doing a great favor to the pious 
and Christ-loving people.” 


Symeon Metaphrastes asserts that the evangelist Luke painted an icon of 
Christ; it is unclear if the Child was held in his Mother’s arms. The text also 
does not specify where this icon was kept. The account only makes clear that by 
the tenth century the apostle Luke was perceived as the “painter” of the origi- 
nal icons of Christ and the Theotokos. In the entry for Luke’s feast day, on 
October 18, the Synaxarion of Symeon Metaphrastes describes the apostle as a 
painter: “the evangelist Luke came from the great city of Antioch; he was a 


physician by education and a painter? 
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By the eleventh century, however, manuscripts begin to associate the Luke 
legend with an icon in Constantinople—more precisely, with the Hodegetria. 
The earliest surviving sources to reveal this association are two Latin pilgrims’ 
accounts of Constantinople: the Anonymous Mercati and the Anonymous Tar- 
vagonensis ss (Descriptiones Constantinopolis 1 and 11). An English pilgrim is the 
author of the Anonymous Mercati. He used an original Greek text, which he 
translated into Latin.? The Greek account has been dated to the period 
1063-81, the Latin translation to 1089-1120.” The text gives a terminus ante 
quem of 1063-81 for the Luke legend’s association with the Constantinopolitan 
panel. The account reads as follows: 


In the part of the palace near the church of Hagia Sophia, very near to 
the Great palace by the sea, is situated the monastery of the Mother of 
God, Theotokos. And in this monastery there is a holy icon of the 
Theotokos, called Hodegetria, which can be translated as “She Who 
Leads the Way? For once upon a time there were two blind people to 
whom the Holy Mother appeared, and [she] led them to her church, 
opened their eyes, and they saw the light. The holy apostle Luke 
painted this image of the Mother of God holding the Christ Child on 
her arm. And every Tuesday the people [of Constantinople] carry in 
procession this image of the Theotokos with great veneration, chants, 
and hymns. Many people walk with the icon, the men in the front, 
the women in the back [of the procession J.^" 


The text mentions several important points about the history of the 
Hodegetria monastery and its icon. It relates the legend of the two blind men 
led by the Theometor to a healing spring, where they regained their sight. It 
also asserts that the evangelist Luke painted the icon of the Mother and Child. 
Finally, it describes the weekly Tuesday procession of the panel across town. The 
Anonymous Mercati is thus the first source to bring the different strings of the 
story of the Hodegetria and its monastery together. Similarly, it offers the earli- 
est attested reference to a Marian panel painted by Luke in Constantinople. 

A similar account is preserved in the Anonymous Tarragonensis (Tarragona, 
Public Library, Cod. Lat. 55). The manuscript is from the late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century, yet the text itself is dated on internal topographical evidence 
to the period 1075-98/99.* The author of the text was a layperson, a Francoph- 
one perhaps coming from Flanders.” In his description of Constantinople, the 
pilgrim focuses on cult images and sanctuaries of the Theotokos. The interest 
in Marian sites and miracles could be explained by the fact that the manuscript 
belonged to the Cistercian monastery of the Holy Cross dedicated to the Vir- 
gin. The collection of stories was intended to highlight the role of the 
Theotokos in the Byzantine capital. The Anonymous Tarragonensis provides the 
standard account about the Hodegetria icon: “There is another church, which 
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is called the Hodegetria, in which resides the glorious icon of the Theotokos 
painted by Saint Luke, as the Greeks say?” 

The last account concerning a Lukan image in Constantinople comes from 
Philagathos Kerameus of Sicily.” In his homily on the Sunday of Orthodoxy 
written ca. 114.0,” he says the following: “And the skilled apostle Luke painted 
in wax and colors [encaustic] an icon of the Theometor carrying in her holy 
arms the Lord, which is now preserved in the big city [Constantinople]? In 
this twelfth-century text the location of the Lukan icon of the Mother of God 
is identified as Constantinople. 

Io summarize, the collection of texts shows that the Luke legend was cre- 
ated during Iconoclasm but was initially associated with a panel in Jerusalem 
or Rome, not Constantinople. The same cities remain in the Greek historical 
accounts written after Iconoclasm, from the mid-ninth century to the twelfth. 
It is only in the sources written in the Latin West in the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries that the legend of an icon painted by Luke came to be associ- 
ated with the Hodegetria in Constantinople.^ It is plausible that the link 
between the icon and the legend was promoted when the Hodegon was given 
by an imperial decree to the patriarchate of Antioch in 970.” Due to this East- 
ern connection, a new icon-centered cult developed, focused on the miracu- 
lous image of the Panagia painted bv the apostle. 

Another reason why a Lukan icon of the Theotokos was not initially asso- 
ciated with Constantinople could be the fact that the cult of Mary in the Byzan- 
tine capital in the pre-Iconoclast period centered on relics rather than icons (as 
discussed in Chapter 2). A cult focused on panels developed only after Icono- 
clasm, around the middle of the tenth century. By contrast, Jerusalem and espe- 
cially Rome had a number of important Marian cult icons already in the 
pre-Iconoclast period. 

It is also possible that the myth of a Marian icon painted bv Luke devel- 
oped in Rome during Iconoclasm; it would then have been integrated into the 
Greek polemical writings of the iconophiles and would have persisted 
unchanged in the Byzantine sources after Iconoclasm. Most recently it has 
been suggested that the impetus behind the attribution of sacred icons to the 
hand of Luke arose as a consequence of the Schism of 1054. between the Ortho- 
dox and Catholic churches. In its aftermath, both centers attempted to support 
the legitimacy of their hegemony by bolstering their collections of apostolic 
relics and icons.” 


THE HODEGETRIA AS PULCHERIA'S GIFT 


The last element of the Hodegetria tradition makes the icon a gift sent by the 
fifth-century empress Eudokia to her sister-in-law, the virgin empress Pul- 
cheria. As argued in the earlier chapters, Pulcheria was not actively involved in 
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promoting Marian devotion. The building of Constantinopolitan churches 
and monasteries dedicated to the Virgin Mary belongs to the 470s, after Pul- 
cheria’s death. So the legend associating this empress with the Hodegetria icon 
is ahistorical, created at a later period, likely a result of the development of 
imperial commemorative services at the Pantokrator monastery in the twelfth 
century. The Hodegetria icon became the visual focus of these ceremonies. The 
panel was thus tightly linked with the imperial cult. Consequently, an imperial 
past was created for the Hodegetria icon. Elements of the legend are first 
attested in the early thirteenth century.” In his description of the church of the 
Holy Apostles in 1203 Mesarites writes: “The [tomb] towards the east, closest 
to this one, is that of Pulcheria. She is the honored and celebrated founder of 
the Hodegon; see how she a virgin herself holds in her hands the likeness of 
the all-holy Virgin?” 

Pulcheria’s alleged foundation of the Hodegon is then extended to the 
icon and the weekly procession in a patriographic text known as the Lagos 
Diegematikos, from the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century: 


In fact the empress Eudokia, upon receiving these holy and divine 
gifts [the Hodegetria icon and relics] from those holy monks like 
some much-valued treasure, sent them to the empress Pulcheria, 
the wife of Markianos and sister of Theodosios, for she was loved 
genuinely by her. Which gift Pulcheria, as one could say, receiving it 
with great jov, deposited in the famous and holy sanctuary of the 
Theotokos and ordered the holy and sacred icon to be in the church 
as a protection of the palace, the entire city, and the whole world. 
Having called it the “Guide [Hodegos] of good things? And this 
icon was to go around the city on the third day of the week [Tues- 
day], with psalms, hymns, and candles, in order to turn away in 
flight all the enemies and to be a shelter [epzskepsis] for the weak and 
a kind consolation [paramythia] to the suffering and the most all- 
mighty help [boethia] for those who are in other ways in hardships 
and in pain. For the same famous empress Pulcheria built also the 
Blachernai and the Chalkoprateia churches of the Theotokos. And 
she caused the sacred icons to be taken out of the Blachernai 
church, with hymns and candles, in the evening of the sixth day of 
the week [Friday], and led in procession to the [Chalkoprateia|] 
during the whole night, in order to give thanks to God for the sal- 
vation of the world. Then, on the third day of the week [Tuesday], 
here [at the Hodegon] the empress Pulcheria of eternal memory 
[also led the procession. She] accompanied both processions, 
always having covered her head and walking barefoot, carrving can- 
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dles together with the other virgins and chaste women, and plead- 
ing for the salvation of the world by God." 


In this later text Pulcheria is credited with inserting the Hodegetria icon 
into the framework of the liturgical processions of Constantinople. In general 
the link with the empress Pulcheria appears to have developed in the written 
tradition about the Hodegetria icon around the twelfth century. Unlike the 
Lukan legend, Pulcheria's storv was firmly associated with a Byzantine milieu 
and represented the interests of the imperial house. Yet what made the icon the 
center of the imperial cult? The answer to this question lies in the popularity of 
the Hodegetria established and maintained through its weekly processions. 


THE TUESDAY PROCESSION 


The Middle Byzantine procession with the Hodegetria took place early in the 
morning on Tuesdays.” It passed through the main thoroughfare of the city, 
the Mese, and headed to a different church each week for the day’s stational 
liturgy.” The difficulty in reconstructing Middle Byzantine processions comes 
from the lack of tenth- to twelfth-century representations showing litaniat 
with icons; the survival of very few texts, mostly Latin accounts describing the 
ceremonies; and the heavy reliance on Late Byzantine images of icon proces- 
sions whose character was different from that of the Middle Byzantine cere- 
monies. My discussion includes the wall painting from the Blachernai 
monastery in Arta, Greece, although it represents the Late Byzantine weekly 
procession of the Hodegetria. At the same time, I have excluded from this 
chapter the frescoes from the Decani, Mateic, and Markov monasteries because 
they feature a different ritual: the annual imperial commemoration services fol- 
lowing the Akathistos celebration.” This Palaiologan ceremony cannot be 
compared with the weekly Tuesday procession of the Middle Byzantine period. 
My reconstruction of the Tuesday procession presents a new approach; it relies 
on narrative scenes, mostly from the life of the Theometor, and analyzes them 
as repositories of processional practices. 

Crosses called litantkot staurot usually led the urban processions.” When 
decorated, these objects often featured figures making intercessory gestures. 
For instance, a late-eleventh- or early-twelfth-century silver-gilt cross now at 
the Cluny museum displays an image of entreaty on both sides (figs. 85, 86).*° 
The front features a Deesis with Mary in the center flanked by the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel at the sides, and John the Baptist at the bottom. The 
prayer is addressed to Christ, who dispenses a blessing in answer to the 
entreaties. The backside of the cross has narrative images that explain why the 
Theometor has the power to intercede on behalf of humankind. Starting from 
the right wing of the cross and reading clockwise, the following scenes unfold 
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on the back side (fig. 86): the Presentation of the Panagia to the Temple, the 
Virgin being fed by an angel at the sanctuary, the Annunciation, and finally the 
Crucifixion. At the center, the Virgin in a “hodegetria”-type iconography 
addresses the prayers of the faithful to Christ. The Theotokos has received a 
special dispensation, first by being admitted at the Holiest of Holy, where no 
layman is allowed,” then by receiving manna from the hand of an angel, and 
finally by giving birth to the divine Logos. Yet only at the moment of the Cru- 
cifixion does Christ appoint Mary as mediatrix on behalf of humankind. This 
moment is captured in the words, inscribed in the field, with which Christ 
addresses the Theometor and John the Evangelist: “Son, behold: this is your 
mother! Mother, behold: this is your son!” Christ asks his Mother to accept 
John, standing for all of humanity, as her son, while the disciple is asked in 
turn to receive Mary as the universal mother who would protect humankind.” 
The narrative scenes at the back of the cross explain why the Theometor is the 
focus and conduit of prayers to God. Her intercession 1s conveyed both as a 
standing “hodegetria” type on the back and as a figure of the hierarchical 
Deesis on the front. 

In addition to the crosses, icons played a prominent role in the Tuesday 
litaniat. Many of these panels were brought on forked poles affixed to the bot- 
tom of their frames. The same method was used to carry both the crosses and 
the icons: the base of the handle or pole was placed in a metal cup or a leather 
pouch suspended with a sling from the neck of the bearer, Menologion of 
Basil II, Vat. Gr. 1613, fol. 142 (fig. 87). 

As demonstrated in the earlier chapters, processions with icons started to 
develop after Iconoclasm, in the second half of the tenth century. Perhaps 
because they had such a late appearance in the urban life of Constantinople, 
litaniai with icons were not mentioned in the two main tenth-centurv collec- 
tions describing annual public ceremonies in the city." Likewise, the illustrated 
Menologia, books that present brief descriptions of all the feast days arranged in 
the order of the liturgical year, do not include processions with icons.” The 
miniatures of these manuscripts only depict the Zzaniai established in the pre- 
Iconoclast period; these processions feature just the carrying of crosses and 
tapers.” The miniature shown in figure 87 displays an annual public commem- 
oration of a terrible eighth-century earthquake. It shows a file of clergy holding 
tapers, a deacon carrying a large cross, and a patriarch with a gospel book 
approaching the final stop, the Blachernai church. 

By the eleventh century processions with icons had become ‘common in 
Constantinople. Yet the Byzantines did not depict these urban ceremonies. No 
images of icon processions of the period before the Latin conquest exist. From 
the Late Byzantine period, only one fresco, in the Blachernai church at Arta, 
shows the Tuesday procession (fig. 88).” It features at the center the Hodege- 








Figure 85 

Silver-gilt processional cross, 
late eleventh-twelfth centuries, 
obverse. Réunion des musées 
nationaux/Art Resource, New 
York. 


Figure 86 

Silver-gilt processional cross, 
late eleventh-twelfth centuries, 
reverse, Scenes from the 
Theometor's wife. At the bottom 
of the cross is an image of the 
patron with the words "Deesis of 
the servant Kosmas the Monk." 
Réunion des musées nationaux/ 
Art Resource, New York. 
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Figure 87 

An annual procession 
commemorating the terrible 
earthquake of 740, miniature in 
the Menologion (calendar book) 
of Basil Il, Vat. Cod. Gr. 1613, 
fol. 142, late tenth-early 
eleventh centuries. Bibliotheca 
Apostolica Vaticana. 
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tria icon with a long embroidered podeum (a skirt attached to the bottom frame 
of the icon), carried on the shoulders of a man. He walks with arms out- 
stretched. His “crucified” stance recalls the description by Stephen of Nov- 
gorod from 1348-49: “they place the icon on the shoulders of one man who is 
standing upright and he stretches out his arms as if [being crucified] and then 
they bind up his eyes?” He is flanked on both sides by men, identified as mem- 
bers of the confraternity of the icon. Behind them appear men and a large con- 
gregation of women, who wear cloaks and head scarves and hold candles. 
More women appear in the background, standing in the arcades and balconies 
of a large building. They have raised their hands in gestures of prayer. At the 
foreground vendors sell drinks, fruits, and vegetables." 

The depicted ceremony, however, differs from the Middle Byzantine one. 
In the Palaiologan period the Hodegetria was just brought out from the Hode- 
gon and carried to a square close to Hagia Sophia. Here a special ritual was 
performed, as described by both Clavijo in A.D. 1403-6 and Pero Tafur in 1437: 
“they piously take the Picture out from the church and carry it to a court 
nearby”;”* “the bearer then places it on his shoulders and they go singing out of 
the church to a great square, where he who carries the picture walks with it 
from one end to the other, and fifty times round the square?" The icon-bearer 
was blindfolded and made to walk, moving unsteadily under the weight of the 
icon and the push of the crowd, which was eager to come in close contact with 
the icon. Stephen of Novgorod provides the most dramatic description: “it 1s 
terrible to see how it [the power of the icon] pushes him [the icon-bearer] this 
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way and that way around the monastery's enclosure, and how forcefullv it 
turns him about, for he does not understand where the icon is taking him?” 
On the basis of the fresco at Arta and the foreign travelers’ and pilgrims’ 
accounts, it is safe to conclude that the later Tuesday procession differed from 
the Middle Byzantine one. The ritual of the blindfolded man and the location 
where these practices took place differed from the earlier grand urban proces- 
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sions and stational liturgy.” The Palaiologan painting of the Tuesday proces- 
sion is thus not very informative for the reconstruction of the earlier ceremony. 
Only the presence of the large group of women seems to correspond to the 
descriptions of the Middle Byzantine ltanzas. 

Most of the information we have today about the eleventh-century Tues- 
day ceremony comes from the accounts of foreigners who visited the city and 
described some of its rituals. The Anonymous Tarragonensis, written in the last 
quarter of the eleventh century, presents the following: 


There is another church, which is called Hodegetria, in which 
resides the glorious icon of the Theotokos painted by Saint Luke, as 
the Greeks say. 

This icon [the Hodegetria] is in full veneration in Constantino- 
ple thus far, so that during the year, on Tuesdays, it is carried by the 
clergy with the greatest honor across town, with an exceeding mul- 
titude of men and women walking in front of and behind it, singing 
praises to the Theotokos and carrying burning candles in hands. 
You would witness in this procession, as they say, on Tuesday at all 
times manv and different signs of human veneration, and you 
would hear many sweet-sounding voices not only of the clergv but 
of the laypeople, and you would marvel more, and it 1s agreed that 
the women, dressed in silk clothes, sing religious chants [and walk] 
behind the icon of the Theotokos, like maids after their mistress. 
And next to the voice of the psalmist, vouths and virgins, old and 
young men, give praise to the name of God, who became incar- 
nated in the Virgin for our sake. Preceding indeed this noble image 
of the Mother of God are numerous other icons from other 
churches; sacred and golden, they are like maids next to their mis- 
tress. | The icon] then follows the rest at the back, and like a mistress 
she 1s distinguished from all the rest by her merciful face and ges- 
ture. I walked to the church where the stational liturgy was sched- 
uled for the day, and festivities are celebrated bv the people. The 
laymen gather at the place allotted for the stational liturgy for the 
day, where the glorious image is brought with honor to the church. 
Here Mass is celebrated. After the rites are performed with great 
honor, the icon is sent back again to its own church. 

I have heard them refer to some miracle about this holy image 
[the Hodegetria], housed in the aforementioned city. When the 
aforesaid icon of the blessed Mother of God is carried about town 
and passes by the church of Christ the Savior [at the Chalke], in 
whose entry Jesus is eminently represented, the sacred Theotokos 
[the icon] turns by itself to face her son, independent from the one 
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Figure 88 

The Tuesday procession with the 
Hodegetria, drawing of the 
fresco at the Blachernai church 
in Arta, 1282-84. Inscription 
above the icon: “Mother of God, 
Hodegetria, and the grace of the 
exceedingly holy Theotokos 
Hodegetria in Constantinople." 
Myrtali Acheimastou- 
Potamianou. 
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Figure 89 

The procession of the Virgin into 
the Temple, miniature from the 
homilies of the monk James of 
Kokkinobaphos, Vat. Gr. 1162, 
fol. 59v, twelfth century. The title 
reads: “About the march of the 
Virgin into the Temple.” 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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who carries the icon; and the image of the Mother turns to face the 
Child at sight [Christ at Chalke], wanting [the icon] to honor and 


venerate the Son, who made her Queen of the angels. ^ 


The attention is focused on the icons and the entourage of women and 
men walking and singing hymns and psalms ir a manner reminiscent of the 
scene of Mary's eisodos (entry into the Temple). Thus a miniature from the 
twelfth-century Kokkinobaphos manuscript showing the Entrance of the Vir- 
gin into the Temple could offer visual clues to the Middle Byzantine Tuesday 
ceremony (fig. 89).?' The miniature depicts a procession; on the upper row 
Jewish maidens carry candles. They are followed by the three-vear-old Mary, 
her parents, Anna and Joachim, and a group of middle-aged men at the back. 
At the bottom, the crowds of men, women, and children split in order to let 
the procession pass through their midst.” The perception of space changes 
from the upper to the lower frieze; while the direction goes from left to right at 
the top, the procession should be imagined as cutting right through the center 
of the congregation at the bottom. 

The miniature presents the diversity of the crowd; people come from all 
walks of life. Most of them raise their hands in prayer, replicating the gesture of 
the Panagia in the frieze above, and the Virgin's on the Hodegetria 1con 
(figs. 82, 83). The miniature suggests by analogy that during the regular Tues- 
day procession the raised hands of the faithful were in symphony with the 
painted hands of the Mother of God on the icon. The miniature evokes the way 
the icon was seen by the congregation. In a procession the panels were carried 
above eye level, and the people lifted their heads in order to view the images. 


THE TUESDAY PROCESSION AND THE SCENE OF THE VIRGIN'S E/SODOS 


While the Byzantines did not leave any visual record of the eleventh-century 
Tuesday procession, they were accustomed to read elements of their daily lives 
in the standard narrative scenes from the life of the Theotokos and Christ." 
Processions feature in the representations of Christ's Entry into Jerusalem, his 
Entry into the Temple, and finally the Virgin's Presentation to the Temple. 
From these three scenes, Marv's eisodos offers the closest link to the Tuesday 
processions of the Hodegetria icon. The analogy between the two processions 
is strong; just as the three-year old Theotokos was led to the Holiest of Holy, 
so too the Hodegetria was brought to the altar of a different church each week 
for the celebration of the Mass; just as Mary resided in the sanctuary, so too 
was the Hodegetria icon kept during the week at the Holy of Holies.™ Such 
parallels invite an exploration of the narrative scenes showing the Panagia's erso- 
dos. 'The iconography gradually changes from a static dialogue between Mary 
and the angel at the steps of the church to a scene of a procession. ^ 
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Figure 90 

The eisodos of the Virgin, detail 
of ivory book cover, fifth century. 
Fabbrica del duomo di Milano. 
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Among the earliest extant exam- 
ples is a fifth-century ivory book 
cover at the cathedral treasury of 
Milan (fig. 90). Marv's eisodos is 
carved on the top right; it features 
the Virgin standing in front of a stair- 
case leading to a church. The angel 
points with his finger to a star in 
heaven. The 1mage depicts only the 
encounter of the Theotokos with the 
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angel; processional elements are 
absent. The character of this compo- 
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sition is not surprising, especially 
since the feast of Marv's ezsodos seems 
to have been introduced to the 
Byzantine church only in the eighth 
centurv by Patriarch Germanos I 
(715-30). 

The Entry of the Virgin develops as 
an image of a procession in the post- 
Iconoclast period. Most of the pre- 
served examples come from the 
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frescoes in Cappadocia; only a few 

miniatures, an ivory plaque; and a mosaic at Daphni offer a glimpse of the char- 
acter and development of this scene in Constantinople. A tenth-century ivory 
plaque now in Berlin presents a more developed stage of the iconography of the 
procession (fig. 91). At the far left, Anna and Joachim witness the eisodos of 
their child. Before them stand nine maidens holding burning tapers. At their 
lead 1s the Virgin reaching toward the outstretched arms of Zacharias. At the 
upper right, Mary appears again and accepts manna from the hands of the angel, 
a figure now broken off and missing. 

The early-eleventh-century Menologion of Basil II offers a miniature of 
the standard iconography of Marv's eisodos (Vat. Cod. Gr. 1613, fol. 198) 
(fig. 92). The maidens approach with tapers from the far left. They are led by 
Anna and Joachim, who present their eager child to Zacharias. The tremor and 
pious excitement of the high priest is expressed through his agitated drapery 
and big stride. At the upper right the Virgin, sitting in the sanctuary, accepts 
bread from the angel. ^ 

The mosaic of the esodos from the twelfth-century monastery at Daphni 
also shows the procession of maidens (fig. 93). The moment is described in 
the twelfth-century homily of James of Kokkinobaphos: 


THE HODEGETRIA ICON AND ITS TUESDAY PROCESSION 


A chorus of maidens came 
forth in well-arranged har- 
mony, and bv way of their 
ordered steps, and with a 
blossoming beauty on their 
faces; it presented a sweet 
spectacle: the Virgin, 
attended on all sides by the 
maidens carrying candles; just 
as her face was unusual in 
expression, so was her outer 
appearance [dress]. For their 
blossoming faces were 
obscured by her brightest 
beauty, as the ray of the sun 
outshines the brightest of 
stars. For her thoughtful face, 
veiled bv jov, was revealing 
the greatness of her soul." 


Harmony, rhythm, and beauty 
characterize the advance of the vir- 
gins. In their midst, Mary shines like 
a ray of sun among the dimmer stars. 
In a similar way, the Latin account about the Tuesday procession refers to the 
Hodegetria as the mistress surrounded on all sides bv the other icons, her 
maids. 

In the mosaic of the ezsodos at Daphni the closed doors of the sanctuary 
define the border between the sacred and the profane. Yet, in the next moment, 
Mary sits on a chair inside the Holy of Holes and receives manna from the 
hand of the angel. The paradox of the Virgin's entrance into the sanctuary, 
where no layperson is allowed in the Byzantine church, reveals the special dis- 
pensation given by God to the Theotokos in order to ensure the ultimate sal- 
vation of humankind.'? Similar ideas are conveyed in the homilies of James of 
Kokkinobaphos: 


Immaculate place, receive the most immaculate feet, life not shared 
with anyone, observe the unstained dove, for I will prepare her as a 
sign, as it Is necessary to fulfill the promises. Light up vour candle 
of light, and clear the entrance, raise the flame high up in the air, as 
a symbol, and guide the community to you [here the orders are 
addressed to the high priest Zacharias], in order that it [the com- 
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Figure 91 

Ivory plaque of the e/sodos of 
the Virgin, tenth century. 
Inscription in the upper left: 
*The Holy of Holies." Bildarchiv 
preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Münzkabinett, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin. 
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Figure 92 

The eisodos of Mary, miniature 
in the Menologion of Basil II, 
Vat. Cod. Gr. 1613, fol. 198, late 
tenth-early eleventh centuries. 


Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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munity] sees the light-emitting cloud, and becomes part of its rays, 
and perceives its spring abounding in light?"* 


The text draws attention to the light of candles as a symbol of salvation.” 
In a similar way the train of the Tuesday procession is bathed in the light of the 
oil lamps and torches and the glimmers reflected from the golden surfaces of 
the icons and their metal revetments. 

The image of the maidens carrying torches and candles alludes to the con- 
cept of salvation as told in the parable of the five wise virgins, discussed in the 
liturgy for Holy Tuesday." ^ According to the story, the wise ones arrived at the 
wedding feast with their lamps lit and were admitted into the bridegroom’s 
chamber. By contrast, their fellow five unwise virgins had no oil for their lamps 
and were thus denied access and left knocking on closed doors. The opening 
verses of the Tuesday liturgy read as follows: “Brethren, let us love the Bride- 
groom and prepare our lamps with care, shining with virtues and right faith; 
that, like the wise virgins of the Lord, we might be ready to enter with Him 
into the wedding feast?” 

The maidens in the standard ezsodos scenes could be linked with the sym- 
bolism of the liturgy for Holy Tuesday. They convey the idea that salvation 
could only be attained in purity and spiritual preparation. In the Tuesday pro- 
cession of the Hodegetria icon the same idea of salvation is expressed through 
the presence of the maidens, the golden icons, and the shimmering silks and 


THE HODEGETRIA ICON AND ITS TUESDAY PROCESSION 





flickering oil lamps and torches. Moreover, the panel named “She Who Leads 
the Way” guides people on the path to God; and as do the five wise virgins, 
this icon ensures the entry of the faithful into the chambers of paradise. 

The association of icon Jani, especially the weekly Hodegetria proces- 
sion, with the symbolism of Mary's eisodos is made clear in a fourteenth-century 
bilateral processional panel from the Peribleptos church in Ohrid, Macedo- 
nia. The panel features a “hodegetria”-type Virgin identified with the epithet 
Peribleptos, meaning “admired by all observers,” on the front and a scene of the 
Presentation to the Temple on the back. ^ On the one hand, the name Pertblep- 
tos refers to Mary’s beauty, which also features prominently in the homilies on 
the ezsodos. On the other, the epithet is related to the name of the church where 
the icon was housed. As the icon carrying the dedicatory name of the church, 
the panel was the focus of the ceremonies on the feast day of the foundation. 
Judging from the scene of the eisodos featured at the backside of the icon, this 
feast took place on November 21, the day of the Entrance of the Theotokos 
into the Temple. 

The conduct of icon processions as ritual enactment of Mary's eisodos per- 
sisted even in the Late Byzantine period. Any procession with the Hodegetria 
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Figure 93 

Mosaic of the eisodos of Mary, 
church of the Koimesis, Daphni, 
twelfth century. Photographic 
Archive of the Benaki Museum. 
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icon was a temporal manifestation of the sacred story. A fifteenth-century ser- 
mon written by the monk Joseph Bryennios (135031431) confirms this conclu- 
sion.? The Hodegetria icon was brought to the Chora monastery, situated 
close to the walls, during the siege of Constantinople by Murad II in 1422. 
Upon the lifting of the siege, the icon was escorted back to its own church at the 
Hodegon. This procession was compared to a series of Old Testament types, 
from the carrying of the Ark of the Covenant to a vision of Mary's eisodos: ^ 


THE HODEGETRIA ICON AND ITS TUESDAY PROCESSION 


Solomon led it into the oracle of the house, which is to the Holy of 
Holies, ^ and prefiguring the future things, he was most honorably 
dressed in all imperial regalia, and carrying a candelabrum with 
seven candles, he proudly walked in front of it [the Ark of the 
Covenant]. When you [the Virgin] went from her father’s house to 
the Holy Sion at the age of three in much happiness and joy, 
according to the psalms, unwed maidens followed behind you car- 
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KUKAWOEV TAT MECLOTOLYOV, EALTaVevoEV. (From Bryennios, Opera, 
in Ioseph monachou tou Bryenniou ta heurethenta, 409-10) 


Once upon a time the tabernacle of testimony [Mosaic tablets of 
the law],"* transported from Mount Sinai to Mount Zion, was car- 
ried by the Jewish people as if it were the cross.” And when trans- 
ferring the tabernacle of the Law of the Lord from Selom to 
Jerusalem, the king and prophet David, dressed in fine linen ** and 
with the harp in his hands, sang to it a beautiful processional tune; 
being inspired and rejoicing in the Holy Spirit, he danced, jumped, 
leapt up before it [the Ark of the Covenant |." Moreover, his child 


rving candles as if in a wedding procession. And the famous 
Zacharias with his two outstretched hands piously received vou. 
And these were the things that happened in olden times in Pales- 
tine. But what are the events that take place now in Constantino- 
ple? The great and high priest of the ozkoumene and all the royal 
priesthood around him,” the emperor himself and his sons, the 
highest authorities, and all the chosen people,’ monks and laymen, 
old and young, virgins and widows, and married women, as many 
natives as foreigners, this entire people of your Christ's-name-bearing 
nation, the holy one, walked in procession singing hymns of victory 
and carrying candles as your 1con returned from the Place of the 
Living [the Chora monastery] to the Hodegon monastery, sur- 
rounding it [the icon] all around. 


The excerpt brings allusions from the Old and New Testament processions 
and superimposes them on the perception of the historical event. Bryennios 
draws a link connecting the Ark of the Covenant, the three-year-old Virgin, 
and the Hodegetria icon. Once again, the image of Mary's eisodos is presented 
as the type through which to perceive and respond to the actual procession 
with the Hodegetria icon. The establishment of the Tuesday litania and its 
increasing prominence in the second half of the eleventh century gradually 
transformed this panel into one of the most powerful icons in the empire. The 
Hodegetria thus disrupted the balance of power in the network of Marian 
sanctuaries in the capital. 
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The Blachernai Responds 
The Icon of the “Usual Miracle” 


B efore the rise of the Hodegon, the Blachernai was indisputably the most 
important sanctuary of the Theotokos in the city. As demonstrated in the 
earlier chapters of this book, this was the site where imperial power and Mar- 
ian devotion intersected. Already in the last quarter of the sixth century a spe- 
cial ceremony called a presbeia (intercession) had been established at the site; it 
included an agrypnia and a litania. The weekly procession (on Fridays) started 
at the Blachernai and terminated at the Chalkoprateia, thus linking the two 
major Marian monasteries in Constantinople. The ceremony was modeled 
after the litania from Holy Sion to Gethsemene.! In the period after Icono- 
clasm, the Friday ritual included an icon leading the procession: a signon tes 
presbeias.” In the mid-eleventh century, however, another ceremony, also 
inserted into the Friday presbeia program, developed at the Blachernai. Called 
synethes thauma, or “usual miracle, it consisted in the lifting of a silk veil that 
covered an icon of the Theometor; at the appointed moment the cloth miracu- 
lously rose, revealing the painted image beneath, and remained suspended 
until Saturday morning. Many people gathered in the church in order to wit- 
ness the miracle. The synethes thauma was meant to invigorate public interest in 
the Blachernai and help it maintain its preeminent position in the city. 


THE ORIGINS AND DISSEMINATION OF A NEW IMAGE TYPE 


The Blachernai promoted a Marian panel with a novel iconography showing 
the Virgin orans with a hovering medallion of Christ on her chest (fig. 94).° 
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Figure 94 

Gold coin (histamenon) of 
Empresses Zoe and Theodora 
minted in 1042. Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 
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This visual formula conflates two 
preexisting types: a single figure of 
the Theotokos with arms raised in an 
intercessory gesture (fig. 40) and a 
Virgin holding a medallion with the 
Christ Child inside (fig. 46).* The 
resulting schema is paradoxical; the 
Theometor does not physically carry 
the Child, but displays a medallion 
supernaturally levitating on her chest 
(fig. 94). She and the infant are engaged in an abstract dialogue; the Mother of 
God raises her hands in praver, while the Child responds by blessing. 

The iconographic type is known in modern scholarship under the name 
Episkepsis, meaning *visitation"/"protection" Yet the Byzantines never exclu- 
sively associated a particular term with the new image type. By virtue of its 
location, it was a Blachernitissa. This term and Panagiotissa (“all holy”) are the 
earliest attested appellations associated with this image type.° The term Episkep- 
sis shows up for the first time on a quite different image of the Theometor, in 
which she holds the Child in front of her chest.” Only in the thirteenth century 
is there evidence for the pairing of Episkepsis with the iconographic type of the 
orans Virgin with the hovering medallion.* To complicate matters further, the 
image type received new names in the post-Byzantine period; it was called Zna- 
menie, the Russian word for “sign? starting in the fifteenth century,’ and 
Platytera tou ouranou, meaning “wider than heaven,’ in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Both appellations became quite popular and often worked to the exclu- 
sion of the other terms. The later names are not rooted in the original icon and 
its cult at the Blachernai. Blachernitissa remains the only valid term, but it is 
imprecise because it also identifies four other iconographic types." 

The first known example of the Virgin orans with the hovering medallion 
appears on an extremely rare gold coin of the empresses Zoe and Theodora 
minted in 1042 (fig. 94)." However, the new image type never acquired wide 
distribution on coins. It surfaced on a few limited issues: the silver coinage of 
Alexios I Komnenos from the pre-reform period (1081-92) (fig. 95), the coins 
of Andronikos I Komnenos (1183-85) and Isaakios II Angelos (1185-95), ^ and 
the silver coins of Henry III and his father, Conrad II (1046-56), which consti- 
tute the only example in the Latin West.” 

By contrast, the orans Virgin with the hovering medallion is extremelv 
popular on lead seals from the last quarter of the eleventh century (see the 
appendix to this chapter) (fig. 96), of which 311 examples survive. ^ The second 
in popularity is the Theometor holding in her hands a medallion with Christ, 
with 232 examples (fig. 46). This statistical evidence shows that the orans Virgin 
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with the hovering medallion spread 
quickly once introduced in 1042 and 
became the most dominant icono- 


graphic formula. 


THE METAPHOR OF THE THEOMETOR 
AS A SEAL 


The orans Virgin with the hovering 
medallion had a special resonance in 
Byzantium because it evoked the 
well-known metaphor of the 
Theotokos as the Seal. Marv's perpet- 
ual virginitv was compared to an 
“unbroken seal.” Similarly, the pro- 
cess of the Holy Spirit’s entering mat- 





ter at the Incarnation was perceived 

as analogous to the die leaving an 

imprint on a metal surface.” The Byzantines drew a parallel between the seal 
with the impressed image and the impregnated body of the Theotokos. The 
seal acquires the relief of the die much as the body of the Virgin received the 
divine Logos.” 

Byzantine seals are shaped from blanks with channels across their diame- 
ters (fig. 97). First the ends of a silk cord are threaded through this channel, 
and then the metal blank is struck bv iron pliers, thus firmlv gripping the cord 
within the metal. The pliers impress an image on the front and an inscription 
on the back side of the sealing (figs. 98, 99). 

The Byzantines perceived the immaculate nature of the Mother of God 
through the image of the “unbroken seal” (fig. 96). The metaphor is often pres- 
ent in Byzantine hymnography.” An eleventh-century homily on the Annunci- 
ation, written by Psellos, provides an example of this association: “She is a 
virgin after having become a mother. Through her the Logos entered and 
exited, and he did not unloosen the lock of virginity, but the seal remained 
unharmed?” 

The new image type conveys the concepts of the Incarnation and of incor- 
ruptibility in the way the Theometor displays the medallion with the Christ 
Child without physically supporting it. This iconography alludes to the Vir- 
gin’s physical purity. Therefore, when the new image type appeared on seals, it 
immediately called up the metaphor of the “unbroken seal” The figure of 
speech was thus transformed into a physical reality.” The Theometor's power 
to remain pure and unblemished was now summoned to protect the seal from 
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Figure 95 (above left) 

Silver coin of Emperor Alexios | 
Komnenos from the pre-reform 
period (1081-92). Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 96 (above right) 
Lead seal of Anna Dalassena, 
mother of Emperor Alexios | 
Komnenos, second half of the 
eleventh century. On the 
reverse: “Theotoke, help your 
servant Anna Dalassena 
kouropalatissa.” Reproduced 
courtesy of the Arthur Sackler 
Museum, Harvard University Art 
Museums, bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore. Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 








Figure 97 (top) 
Lead-seal blank. Byzantine 
Collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 98 (above left) 
Boulloterion, or iron pliers for 
stamping a lead seal, an inner 
side showing the die with the 
text. Reproduced courtesy of the 
Arthur Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University Art Museums, 
bequest of Thomas Whittemore. 


Figure 99 (above right) 
Boulloterion, an inner side 
showing the die with the image. 
Reproduced courtesy of the 
Arthur Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University Art Museums, 
bequest of Thomas Whittemore. 
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being broken. Not surprisingly, Marian images were very popular on Byzan- 
tine seals, for their presence guarded the writing and assured that the seal 
would remain intact. 

The allusion to the moment of the Incarnation is confirmed by some of the 
inscriptions on the seals, which read: “Mother of the Logos, close the words of 
the superior of the holy mountain Ganos”;™ “Mother of the divinely human 
Logos, protect me, the sebastos Hetoum of the family of the Oshin”;” and “You 
who have given birth to Emmanuel, protect Manuel?” All three inscriptions 
play on the notion of the Incarnation and the image of the Theotokos as the 
seal. In the first text the image of the Mother of God “sealed” with the Logos 
(the Word) in turn guards the words of the owner, the protos of the holy moun- 
tain Ganos in Thrace. The second inscription summons the Theometor for 
protection on account of her special power already manifested in the way she 
incarnated the two natures of Christ: the divine and human Logos. The same 
idea is expressed in the third inscription; the Theotokos who has conceived the 
divinely human Emmanuel is now implored to protect the owner, Manucl. By 
speaking of the Incarnation, all three inscriptions invoke the purity of the Vir- 
gin. She is summoned to protect the writing of the owners with her unblem- 
ished nature or, metaphorically, with her power to remain the “unbroken seal? 

The connection between die and seal is metaphorically linked to the rela- 
tionship between the Holv Spirit and the Incarnate Logos. The image on the 
die is reversed and unreadable, yet the moment it is struck on the seal, it 
becomes visible (fig. 99). Similarly, the Logos becomes visible only when it is 
invested into the body of the Theotokos. The act of imprinting finds a parallel 
in the act of conceiving." The supernatural phenomenon is thus perceived 
through the familiar experience of imprinting a metal surface with a die." The 
seals displaying the orans Virgin with the hovering medallion bring object, 
metaphor, and representation into one plane. The image of the Incarnation 1s 
physically impressed on the object of metaphoric comparison when the seal is 
struck (fig. 96). 


EMPSYCHOS GRAPHE: IMAGES INHABITED BY THE HOLY SPIRIT 


In addition to providing a visual expression of a socially recognized metaphor, 
the orans Virgin with the hovering medallion also answered a particular expec- 
tation of images current at the time. The new trend in Byzantine art is known 
as empsychos graphe, traditionally translated as “living painting” Hans Belting 
interpreted the term as connoting naturalistic, more accessible painting that 
offered a visual expression to rhetorical figures of speech and complex theolog- 
ical dogma.” In the current interpretation rhetorical eloquence is paired with 
naturalism. Yet the example of the orans Virgin with the hovering medallion 
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Figure 100 

Copper pattern for a gold coin 
(histamenon) of the empress 
Zoe minted in 1041. Christ 
Antiphonites on the obverse. On 
the reverse side the empress 
with the inscription “Zoe 
Augusta.” Zoe had a personal 
devotional image of Christ 
Antiphonites and also built a 
monastery in his name, where 
she was eventually buried. 
Archaeological Museum, 
Istanbul. 
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challenges this notion; the image is highly rhetorical without being naturalis- 
tic. It is therefore necessary to expand the concept of empsychos graphe beyond 
naturalism and even rhetoric. 

The emergence of empsychos graphe also needs to be associated with the 
renewed interest in Neoplatonism in Byzantine culture in the eleventh century. 
According to this philosophical trend, the image was expected to manifest the 
presence of the divine through some material change (in color, shape, or 
smell). As such, the term empsychos graphe should be translated as “inspirited” 
painting, referring to the presence of the Holy Spirit in the image, and not just 
as “living painting” (the standard translation deflects attention away from the 
Byzantine Neoplatonic expectations and betrays instead the modern concern 
with naturalism and emotional expressivity). The alternative reading of empsy- 
chos as “inspirited” conforms to the way the Byzantine viewers interacted with 
the image.” They frequently named empsychoi representations that manifested 
divine presence through clear and perceptible physical changes regardless of 
their style of painting. 

The icon of Christ Antiphonites (“guarantor” or “he who responds”), 
owned by the empress Zoe (1028-50), offers an example of this type of “inspir- 
ited” image (fig. 100). The image conveyed its miraculous nature by changing 
its surface colors." Zoe’s contemporary, Psellos, wrote the following: 


She [Zoe] had made for herself an image of Jesus, fashioning it 
with as much accuracy as she could (if such a thing were possible). 
The little figure, embellished with bright metal, appeared to be 
almost living, empnous.” By changes of color it answered questions 
put to it, and by its various tints foretold coming events. Anyway, 
Zoe made several prophecies with regard to the future from a study 
of this image. So, when she had met with some good fortune, or 
when some trouble had befallen her, she would at once consult her 
image, in the one case to acknowledge her gratitude, in the other to 
beg its favor. I myself have often seen her, in moments of great dis- 
tress, clasp the sacred object in her hands, contemplate it, talk to it 
as though it were indeed alive, empsychos, and address it with one 
sweet term of endearment after another. Then at other times I have 
seen her lying on the ground, her tears bathing the earth, while she 
beat her breasts over and over again, tearing at them with her 
hands. If she saw the image turn pale, she would go away crest- 
fallen, but if it took on a fiery red color, its halo lustrous with a 
beautiful radiant light, she would lose no time in telling the 
emperor and prophesying what the future was to bring forth.” 


Zoe's Antiphonites was considered by her contemporaries to be empsychos, 
"alive? The extant copies inscribed with the name show Christ raising one 
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hand in a gesture of speech and 
holding a gospel book in the 
other (fig. 101).* Judging from 
these copies of the Antiphonites, 
there was nothing naturalistic or 
emotional in it (figs. 100, ror). 
Yet the way the prototype 
responded in changing its colors 
offered the much-awaited specta- 
cle of divine presence: an empsy- 
chos graphe. 

The term refers to the Spirit's 
manifesting itself in the image: a 
Neoplatonic definition. Not sur- 
prisingly, manv of the accounts 
of empsychoi images were written 
by Michael Psellos, a representa- 
tive of the Neoplatonic circle of 
intellectuals in eleventh-century 
Constantinople. He conveyed his 
philosophical leanings in both his 
description of Zoe’s Antiphonites 
and in his record about the 
Blachernai miracle.? Similarly, in 
his account of the  synethes a 
thauma, which I discuss in detail Ln i Wo W ii A 
later on, he remarked that after iar Ari 


the curtain was miraculously 
lifted by the Spirit, “the image of 
the Theotokos received her ani- 
mated visit in person, marking 
the invisible through the visi- 
ble”®° The miracle expressed in a visible form the presence of the invisible 
divine through the lifting of the cloth and the perceptible change in the shape 
of the Theometor. 

Psellos's descriptions of empsychoi images betray his familiarity with the 
treatise “On Providence" written by the fifth-century Neoplatonic philosopher 
Proklos. Proklos argued for the existence of a correspondence between the 
invisible and the visible worlds: 


Just as lovers, proceeding from the beauties of the senses [outer 
appearance], arrive at the one source of the spiritual beauties itself, 
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Figure 101 

Mosaic icon of Christ 
Antiphonites, ca. 1065, on the 
southeastern pier of the 
Koimesis church, Nikaia. 
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so the people involved with the divine affairs [the priests], appre- 
hending everything in everything from the affinity of all the visible 
things to each other and to the invisible powers, founded the hier- 
atic science upon marveling at seeing in the first things the last 
things and in the last things the first things, in the heaven the 
earthly things naturally in a heavenly way, and in the earth the heav- 
enly things in an earthly way.” 


The text implies that one can read in the changes of the physical world the 
corresponding changes and presence of the invisible divine forces. Thus one 
proceeds from physical seeing—the material forms—to a level of spiritual see- 
ing.” The empsychos graphe expresses the same approach to seeing; by viewing 
the physical changes, one discerns the presence of the invisible divine and pro- 
ceeds to a higher level of spiritual seeing. The color change in Zoe’s Anti- 
phonites, and the lifting of the veil and the transformation in the shape of the 
Mother of God during the Blachernai miracle, were all outward physical 
changes through which the invisible divine spirit manifested itself. All these 
empsychot occurrences expressed a Neoplatonic perception of the visible world. 

The empsychoi images offer an analogy to the Incarnation. They show the 
presence of the divine much as the Incarnation shows the entrance of the Holy 
Spirit into the body of the Theometor. With its descent, it “in-Spirits” matter. 
Similarly, images depicting the Incarnation function as empsychot graphm 
because they give visible form to the process of “in-Spiriting matter? The orans 
Virgin with the hovering medallion, even though it displays an abstract image 
of the Incarnation, functions as an empsychos graphe. Only the presence of the 
Holy Spirit can explain the miraculous way in which the medallion rests on the 
Theometor's chest.? The new image type manifests a supernatural presence not 
through an outward action or some naturalistic style of representation but 
through its abstract iconography. 

In interpreting empsychos through the lens of Neoplatonism, we can 
expand our understanding of what the Byzantines understood bv this term: 
images that showed divine presence through some physical change or 1conog- 
raphy or style, as well as representations that eloquently conveyed complex fig- 
ures of speech or theological dogma. This fascination with matter in the 
second half of the eleventh century could eventually have led to the develop- 
ment of a naturalistic style." Yet naturalism and rhetorical eloquence were not 
the only reasons for defining an image as empsychos. 


CARNAL LOGOS OR THE VISIBLE BODY OF CHRIST 


The interconnection between matter and spirit at the center of the concept of 
empsychos graphe is also revealed in the theological writings of Leo, bishop of 
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Chalcedon at the end of the eleventh century." Leo maintained a radical posi- 
tion on religious representation. His defense of images was prompted by his 
long conflict (1082-94) with the emperor Alexios I Komnenos. The bishop 
opposed the imperial policy of raising funds for military campaigns by confis- 
cating church property. On the one hand, Leo's extreme statements were 
intended to protect Church property against infringement from the state; on 
the other, his views reflect a particular contemporary trend toward the venera- 
tion of images. | 

Leo was the first to draw attention to the relationship between the image 
of the divine and the material on which it appears. According to him, the icon 
is the visible and “living” form of Christ, carrying his divinity, inscribed on 
matter. This visible form is indivisible from Christ's divinity, and it brings his 
sanctity to the material. Matter 1s only the vehicle through which the form 
becomes visible. While the 1mage receives true worship, the material is 
accorded relative veneration." As such, matter is elevated and given honor. 
Moreover, the material is inhabited by the divine, and vice versa, the divine 
image is embodied in a physical form and transformed into a carnal logos, or 
“embodied word? 

Itis through the Incarnation that the divine becomes present in the human 
body of Christ. The new image type of the orans Virgin with the hovering 
medallion offers an example of this phenomenon. The divine has been embod- 
ied in a human form; yet, at the same time, the Child 1s separated from the 
material world by the aura of the medallion (figs. 94, 96). Through this simple 
device, a representation of a child set within a medallion, the new image type 
conveys the coexistence of the human and divine natures in Christ. Similarly, 
the way the medallion hovers on the Theometor's chest gives a visual expres- 
sion of the belief in the virgin mother. The Child is supernaturally invested into 
her body. The Virgin does not carry an infant, yet she has conceived one; she 
knows no man, yet she bears a child. In the new image type, belief is entirely 
expressed through material forms: Christ is both human and divine, and the 
Theotokos a virgin and a mother. The surreal and supernatural are embodied 
in material and visible forms, enabling the Logos to speak through the body. 

The orans Virgin with the hovering medallion offered a dogmatic and 
hierarchical iconographic formula, which deeply affected contemporary narra- 
tive images of the Annunciation (figs. 102, 103, 104). The two surviving exam- 
ples from Mount Sinai and Novgorod date to the twelfth century; yet most 
likely similar representations existed already in the eleventh century. In both 
examples an image of the Christ Child is painted on the chest of the Panagia. 
On the Sinai icon, the infant is depicted in faint grisaille surrounded by a man- 
dorla (fig. 103), while on the Novgorod panel the infant rendered 1n crimson 
red 1s painted directly on the body of the Theometor (fig. 104). With some 
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Figure 102 

Icon of the Annunciation, 
monastery of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, late twelfth 
century. Reproduced courtesy of 
the Michigan-Princeton- 
Alexandria Expedition to Mount 
Sinai. 
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iconographic and theological variations, both icons have evoked the image 
type of the orans Virgin with the hovering medallion. 

Moreover, in both panels the act of spinning performed by the Theotokos 
is juxtaposed to the act of conceiving the body of Christ.? On the Sinai icon, 
the Theometor touches the mandorla with her hand holding the string of spun 
wool (fig. 103). On the Novgorod panel the Mother of God surrounds the 
infant with a crimson cord (fig. 104). Both images reveal the analogy between 
the weaving of the Temple curtain and that of the flesh of Christ, which in turn 
opens the parallel between the Annunciation and the Crucifixion. The 
Theometor embodies the Logos 1n the “flesh” of the purple wool. Likewise, 
when the human nature of Christ dies on the cross, this death is expressed by 
the metaphor of the tearing of the Temple curtain.” By depicting the Logos in 
the shape of a child, and by engaging the metaphor of the curtain/flesh, the 
two icons offer the viewer the opportunity to see the “embodied” salvific plan 
from beginning to end: from the Annunciation to the Crucifixion.” 


THE ICON OF THE “USUAL MIRACLE” OF THE BLACHERNAI IN THE WRITTEN SOURCES 


A similar juxtaposition of Incarnation and Crucifixion is present in the sym- 
bolism of the “usual miracle” at the Blachernai." The supernatural event dis- 
plaved a material reenactment of the Incarnation. Two Byzantine sources are 
connected with the event: an account of the discovery of an ancient icon at the 
Blachernai by Skylitzes and a description of the miracle by Psellos. Skylitzes 
wrote the following:* 


While renovating the sanctuary of the Blachernai, he [the 
emperor Romanos III Argyros, (1028-34) | discovered an old icon 
hung [on the wall], which he ordered to be renewed. Seeing that 
the plaster of the wall was bulging,” he ordered it to be demol- 
ished. By demolishing the plaster, an icon painted on wood was 
discovered: a wooden panel of the Theotokos carrying our Lord 
and God in front of her chest. It has remained intact from the 
times of Kopronymos; three hundred years have passed until the 
present day.” 


The iconography of this second panel has been deciphered by Werner 
Seibt and recently by Martin Schulz as a Virgin holding a medallion with the 
Christ Child in front of her chest (fig. 46). 

This visual schema of the Theotokos holding a medallion with the Christ 
Child transforms in Psellos's RD DRE into a Mother of God with arms open 
5354 


to embrace the people inside her, into a “new sanctuary and inviolate refuge. 
Psellos recorded the miracle at the Blachernai in 1075 as follows:” 
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The doors are opened, and entry is given to the ones who stand in 
front of the temple. And as they enter in a mixture of fear and joy, 
the veil on the icon lifts itself up in front of the crowds, as if raised 
by the Spirit. And this event seems incredible for those who did not 
see 1t, yet, for those who saw it, it 1s paradoxical and clearly a 
descent of the Holy Spirit. Together with this occurrence, the shape 
of the Virgin changes, I believe, having received her [the Virgin’s] 
animated empsychos visit, marking the invisible with the visible. On 
the one hand, with respect to her Son and God hanging from the 
cross, the temple curtain is torn apart in order to reveal to us the 
truth hidden by the symbols, or to summon the believers inside the 
innermost sanctuary, or to destroy the walls separating us from the 
intimacy with our God. On the other hand, with respect to the 
Mother of God, the holy cloth mysteriously lifts itself up so that she 
would embrace inside her the entering crowd as if into a new sanc- 
tuary and inviolate refuge.” 


According to Psellos, during the miracle the icon of the Theotokos and 
Child became animated as the image received the visit of the Theometor her- 
self. The Mother of God then opened her arms to embrace the people in the 
church, offering them a “new sanctuary” and “inviolate refuge?" The image of 
the Theotokos was seen to change from one holding a medallion with the 
Christ Child to a one with arms spread open and a medallion hovering on her 
chest. The new image type offered a visual expression of the way the miracle 
was perceived.” 

A more detailed account of the miracle 1s offered in a Latin text: 


At the Blachernai complex there are two churches: a basilica and a 
small rotunda; the small rotunda is also made of marble; the two 
are linked so that one can easily pass from one to the other. In the 
small one [the rotunda] there 1s the holy and venerable golden icon 
of the Theotokos, holding the Son, whom she was blessed to bear. 
In connection with this icon a famous miracle happens every week. 
Although different things are said about it by many people, I, how- 
ever, have seen it with my own eyes not once but many times, so I 
will take care to report it truthfully, adding no falsehood anywhere. 
This holy icon of the Theotokos is covered from the waist down by 
a veil attached on either side by two nails. Thus half of the icon is 
visible, from the waist up, that 1s, the chest and the head. The other 
half is concealed, from the waist down, covered, as I have said, by a 
silken veil. On the sixth day [Friday], around sunset, as many peo- 
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Figure 103 

Icon of the Annunciation, 
monastery of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, late twelfth 
century, detail showing the 
image of Christ painted in faint 
grisaille on Mary's chest. 
Reproduced courtesy of the 
Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria 
Expedition to Mount Sinai. 
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ple as possible gather at the aforementioned church, men and 
women, and also clergy and priests. And just as on the Holy Sab- 
bath at Easter in the city of Jerusalem those who are present wait in 
hope of seeing the fire descending from above, in the same way on 
the appointed day the people of Constantinople stand in front of 
the holy icon, waiting and hoping that the veil will lift by the grace 
of God as usual. As the hour approaches in which the divine mira- 
cles ought to take place, they strike a wooden board to summon the 
congregation to the church, for the Greeks do not have anv other 
summons for this kind of service." It 1s not because there is a lack of 
bronze or metal among the Greeks for conveying the summons in 
the Latin manner, but the Greeks do it like this, so they sav, follow- 
ing the example of the apostles, who on account of fear of the 
pagans would strike a wooden board in secret at the houses of the 
Christian congregation so that at this signal they would hurry to 
church. So at this signal they all gathered in the church in front of 
the holy icon of the Theotokos, the clergy singing and the laity 
praying. They piously call upon the great works of the omnipotent 
God to grant that the usual miracles be performed. You would see 
there people of both sexes in such numbers, and feel such a crush of 
people, that if you were there in the nude during the winter, you 
would hardly be able to stand the heat. You would hear sweet- 
sounding strains of human voices celebrating the glorv of the 
Theotokos. In addition, the priest, in the vestments he wears for 
celebrating mass, goes around the altar and the holy icon several 
times with a golden censer full of incense. What more should I sav! 
While the clergy is singing and the people are praying, the veil that 
covers half of the icon lifts up by the grace of God, showing the half 
of the image it had concealed before.” 


The Latin pilgrim states that the image of the Theometor was revealed 
from the waist up and concealed from the waist down. The silk veil was affixed 
with two nails to the board. This manner of veiling is rather strange; all the 
other textual references to curtains, such as the Liber Pontificalis, recording the 
activities of the popes in Rome from Peter up to the late ninth century, rou- 
tinely describe the veils as either placed directly on the icons or on curtain rods 
in front of the panels.” Similarly, all the surviving representations of icons with 
veils show the cloth placed on top of the icon, falling down to cover the image, 
as does, for example, a fourteenth-century miniature from the Hamilton 
Psalter (Berlin, Hamilton Psalter, Ms 78 A 9, fol. 39v) (fig. 105). Here the cloth 
is rolled up and festooned on the top, displaving the painted panel underneath. 
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Figure 104. 

Icon of the Annunciation, twelfth 
century. The Logos/Christ is 
imprinted on the Virgin's chest. 
Scala/Art Resource, New York. 
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Figure 10$ 

Miniature showing the 
veneration of an icon, Hamilton 
Psalter, MS 78 A 9, fol. 39v, 

ca. 1300. Kupferstichkabinett, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin— 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. Jórg P. 
Anders. 
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The icon Psellos saw was completely 

covered by a silk cloth with woven or 
^ embroidered images." When the 
miracle was enacted, the veil was per- 
haps rolled up in order to reveal the 
icon underneath.” The icon was 
most likely the same miraculous 
panel discovered in the apse in 
1030/31, as recorded by Skylitzes.® 
But the current Neoplatonic under- 
standing of images as “animated” 
enabled the Byzantine viewer to see a 
transformation in the icon of Mary 
from holding a medallion to opening 
her arms. This Neoplatonic percep- 
tion found pictorial expression in the 
emergence of the new image type of 
the Theotokos orans with a hovering 
medallion on her chest.^^ The Latin 
pilgrim did not grasp this current 
Byzantine attitude toward images. 

In Psellos's description, the veiled 
icon also evokes the metaphor of the 
Annunciation and the Crucifixion. 
The Incarnate Logos is perceived 
through the image of the blood-red 
curtain/flesh woven by the Theometor,” while the Crucifixion and Christ's 
death on the cross are seen in the image of the torn temple curtain. Similarly, at 
the Blachernai event the veil lifted in front of the image makes reference both 
to the Incarnation, when the salvific plan becomes visible in the material body 
of the divine Child, and to the Crucifixion, when Christ discards the human 
body at the cross and transforms into a divine savior. Both the Blachernai mir- 
acle and the metaphor of the curtain/flesh relate to the notion of the visibility 
of the salvific plan and to the Neoplatonic concept of empsychos graphe, where 
the invisible divine is made manifest through a physical form or action. While 
the Latin pilgrim is silent about this rich semantic core, the Byzantine writer 
Psellos leads his audience to the higher level of spiritual seeing. 


So far scholars have overlooked the connection between the wide dissemina- 
tion of the new image type of the Virgin with the hovering medallion and the 
Blachernai synethes thauma because they have considered only the evidence of 
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coins and monumental painting. The numismatic evidence gives only three 
examples, while no extensive fresco or mosaic art survives from the capital. Yet 
the sigillographic evidence suggests a different picture. The new image type on 
seals exceeds by far all the other iconographic formulas in the last quarter of the 
eleventh century (see the appendix to this chapter). Through the “usual” mira- 
cle and its “unusual” depiction, the Blachernai reclaimed its position as the pre- 
eminent Marian site in Constantinople. The new iconography picturing the 
miracle emerged from the new perception of images spreading in the 
mid-eleventh century, a period of intellectual freedom and intensified pursuits 
in philosophy, literature, and law." In a time when panel-centered Marian 
devotion became established in Constantinople, the discovered icon (the 
Theotokos holding the medallion), the “usual miracle,” and its pictorial depic- 
tion (the Theometor with arms spread and a medallion of Christ hovering on 
her chest) assured the leading position of the Blachernai. 


Appendix 

The wide dissemination of the orans Virgin with the hovering medallion on 
seals is demonstrated for the first time here through a survey of the major publi- 
cations; the total number of objects with the new image tvpe 1s counted, and 
their distribution 1s determined vis-à-vis other common iconographic formulas. 
Furthermore, the present survey includes new examples that have been missed 
in the indexes of published seals and revises the dates for a number of seals. 


TABLE A 








Collections/Publications Virgin orans Virgin holding Virgin orans 








with a the medallion with hands in 

hovering in her hands front of her 

medallion chest 
Zacos I 12 6 I 
Zacos II 58 56 30 
Laurent, Église I20 86 35 
Laurent, Adm. centr. 43 32 5 
Laurent, Église, Supplément 31 25 6 
Seibt, Österreich II 2 I 
Cheynet, Seyrig 22 19 9 
Sode, Byz. Bleistegel 6 2 O 
Seibt/Zarnitz, Byz. Bleisiegel 8 4 7 
TOTAL 31I 232 96 


Zacos I: nos. 89, 2682a, b, 26952, b, c, 2712, 2716, 2719 (full length), 2720, 
b, c, 2720bis, 2729 (full length), 2735, 2740 (full length), 2746. These seals 
belonged to members of the imperial family. The earliest seal in this group is 
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that of Anna Dalassena, dated to 1067-81, Zacos I, 2695a, b, c. The majority of 
the rest are from the end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth centuries. 
Three seals, which show the same type but in full length, belong to the second 
half of the twelfth century. 

Zacos II: nos. 58, 363, 364, 365, 367, 369, 385, 386, 411, 415, 419 (full length), 
436, 445, 450, 461, 473, 475, 486, 499, 508, 521, 522, 528, 547, 565, 574, 578 (full 
length), 581 (full length), 582, 605, 610, 620 (full length), 621, 639, 640, 645, 
662, 676, 679, 684, 687, 688, 694, 696, 742, 746, 750, 751, 763, 764, 769, 782, 
783, 788, 806 (full length), 823 (full length), 838 (full length), 839. Based on the 
iconography, style, and the comparison with securely dated examples, the seals 
can be dated from the early 1070s to the twelfth century. 

Laurent, Eglise: nos. 59, 67, 68, 71, 94 (full length), 108, 110, 131, 221, 234, 
239, 281, 282, 293 (full length), 311, 312 (full length), 315, 317, 319, 321, 340, 355, 
362, 410, 418, 438, 508, 531 (full length), 533, 570, 641, 669, 711, 746, 750, 757, 
758, 760, 761, 774, 788, 792 (full length), 794, 795, 796, 798 (full length), 799, 
801, 805, 807, 815 (full length), 816, 819, 838, 850, 867, 869, 873, 1046, 1078, 
IISObis, ISI, II52, 1177, I18I, 1189, 1182, 1188, II9I, 1229, 1234, 1237, 124.0, 1242, 
1244, 1245, 1247, 1255, 1295bis, 1296, 1305, 1308, 1311, 1313, 1316, 1341, 1347, 1348, 
1349, 1352, 1357, 1358, 1377, 1382, 1383, 1386, 1405, 14.08, 1419, 1428, 1442, 1456, 
1460, 1463, 1464, 1465, 1468, 1471, 1472, 1475, 1476, 1501 (full length), 1526, 
1542, 1556, 1559, 1571, 1597 (full length), 1599, 1627. 

Laurent, Adm. centr.: nos. 8, 96, 130, 131, 134, 150, 174, 194, 207, 253 (full 
length), 254, 329, 346, 429, 434, 438, 502, 550, 671, 672, 673, 707, 802, 808 (full 
length), 813, 816, 829, 843, 859, 884 (full length), 895, 896, 904, 912, 968, 1034, 
1046 (full length), 1081, 1086, 1113 (full length), 1132, 1187, 1199. 

Laurent, Eglise, Supplément: nos. 1599, 1600, 1649, 1650, 1651 (full length), 
1652, 1676, 1705, 1751, 1771, 1781, 1789 (full length), 1790, 1791 (full length, 
flanked by two saints), 1796, 1816, 1892, 1898, 1908, 1929, 1936, 1949, 1952, 1961, 
1965, 1991, 1997, 2002, 20tIbis, 2020. The seals belong to people from the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy. The earliest securely dated seal is that of Anna Dalassena, 
struck in the period 1067-81; see Laurent, Église, no. 1460. Laurent dated sev- 
eral seals as early as the tenth century; however, the iconography, style, and the 
comparison with dated examples argue for a much later date, such as the last 
quarter of the eleventh century. Laurent, Église: nos. 293, 362, 410, 669, 873, 
1237, 1240, 1243, 1244, 1349, 1405, 1599, 1949, 1952, 2002. Laurent dated seal 
no. 1650 to the early twelfth century, vet the caption mistakenly reads early 
eleventh century. 

Seibt, Österreich: seven seals dated to the 1060s—1080s: nos. 88, 103, 119a, b, 
142, 149, 150, 210; and four seals dated after the 1080s: 65, 115, 117, 171. 


THE BLACHERNAI RESPONDS 


Cheynet, Seyrig: nos. 41, 43, 49, 65, 86, I12, I13, 231, 232, 264, 283, 290, 294, 
298, 300, 302, 313, 315, 318, 321, 333, 381. Only three seals are dated as early as 1075, 
nos. 290, 294. 313; the rest come from the last quarter of the eleventh century. 

Sode, Byz. Bleisiegel: nos. 315, 316, 342, 352, 357, 378. These six seals are dated 
from the end of the eleventh to the twelfth centuries. 

Seibt/Zarnitz, Byz. Bleisiegel: nos. 1.2.2, 1.2.7, 2.2.1, 3.1.2, 3.1.12, 4.1.3 (full 
length), 5.3.4, 5.3.9. The earliest of these seven seals dates to 1075 and the latest 
to the thirteenth century. 
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Imperial Memorial Rites at the Pantokrator 





5 T n the mid—eleventh century the line of the Macedonian dynasty (867-1056) 

was exhausted, leaving imperial power open to the aspirations of the civil 
and military aristocracy in Byzantium. Only in 1081 did Alexios I Komnenos 
(1081-1118) bring an end to this period of unrest, seize the imperial throne, 
rebuff the resistance of the civil aristocracy, and establish his family as the new 
imperial dynasty, which then ruled for more than a century. The Komnenoi 
quickly capitalized on public ceremonies to promote their imperial cult. The 
second emperor of this dynasty, John II Komnenos (1118-43), established spe- 
cial commemorative rituals in his newly founded funerary monastery of Christ 
Pantokrator? Processions with icons played an important role in the cere- 
monies he instituted. The new rituals integrated the traditional Friday presbeia 
procession of the Blachernai along with a new itama with the Hodegetria icon 
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designed for the annual commemorative services. In this way, the new com- 
r why ae memorative rituals synthesized the icon processions of the Blachernai and the 
‘ ON | Hodegon. 

f d Founded in 1136, the monastic complex of the Pantokrator consisted of 
E d. T three churches as well as a hospital, an old-age house inside a walled enclosure, 
Y y " and a shelter for lepers situated outside the premises.* The dedication of the 
monastery to Christ Pantokrator, translated as “ruler over all/everything,” 
- already manifested the idea of power; the term was likely intended to establish 
a parallel between imperial and divine authority. The institution was richly 
endowed with numerous land estates. The complex had a monastic church 
dedicated to Christ Pantokrator on the south side (figs. 106, 107). To the north 
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Figure 106 

Pantokrator monastery, east 
facade, 1118-36. The Eleousa 
(“merciful”) church offering 
public access is on the right, the 
monastic church of Christ 
Pantokrator (“ruler over 
all/everything") on the left, and 
the imperial mausoleum placed 
in between the two. Cyril Mango, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
Photograph and Fieldwork 
Archives. 
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rose the church of the Theotokos Eleousa, which offered public access. Con- 
necting these two building was the imperial mortuary chapel, called Heroon,‘ 
dedicated to the archangel Michael. A commemorative liturgy for the deceased 
emperors took place on Sundays in a closed circle at the monastic church of 
Christ Pantokrator. Public memorial rites were conducted in the Eleousa and 
the Heroon on Friday nights and annually on the day of the emperor's death.* 

Until 1028, most of the Byzantine emperors were buried in the two mausolea/ 
heroa of the church of the Holy Apostles. Starting with Basil II, the Byzantine 
emperors stopped using the eroa of this complex and started to build instead 
their own funerary monasteries. By founding the Pantokrator in 1136, John II 
Komnenos conformed to the current practice, but he also enabled’ the subse- 
quent centralization of the Komnenian memorial rite. Meanwhile, nothing pre- 
vented the aristocracy or other members of the imperial family from 
constructing and endowing their own funerary monasteries,’ from which 
John II intended to separate his foundation. His intentions can be gleaned from 
the name he gave his funerary chapel, the Heroon, which not only recalled the 
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name the old mausoleum at the 
Holy Apostles but in so doing 
attempted to supplant it." In addi- 
tion, the special memorial ritual 
he designed revealed his aspira- 
tions. I argue that it was the 
unprecedented introduction of 
public processions with icons to 
the memorial rituals at the Pan- 
tokrator that offered the clearest 
expression of the special status of 
the new imperial foundation. 


PROCESSIONS AND INTERCESSION: 
GAINING A PLACE IN PARADISE 


The typikon of the Pantokrator 
manifests an unusual preoccupa- 
tion with the establishment of 
ritual commemoration.’ While 





recent scholarship has focused 

on the symbolic meaning of the lighting of the church for these memorial 
services and the use of space, my study directs attention to the processions 
with Marian icons. The Byzantines believed in the connection between pro- 
cessions and salvation. This perception is clear in a miniature, from the Kokla- 
nobaphos manuscript, showing the itanta on the day of Mary's eisodos (Vat. 
Cod. Gr. 1162, fol. 62v) (fig. 108). As the train of people moves on, the earth 
opens up, and from a series of tombs the righteous rise and lift their pleading 
hands." On the left stand Adam, Eve, and Abel; on the right, Moses, 
Solomon, David, and Daniel. The angels fluttering in between the two worlds 
direct their entreaties to the Theometor above. Despite her young age, the 
girl is just a miniature version of the mature Mother of God. She conveys 
their prayers to God, who dispenses a blessing from Heaven. The miniature 
Offers reassurance of the Panagia's power to secure the benevolence of God. In 
fact, the image bears the title “About the march of the Virgin into the temple 
as good tidings for the people in Hades?" The procession gives a material 
form to the hope of salvation. 

The emergence of the righteous from their tombs conjures up the standard 
scene of the Anastasis. In a typical example, such as the eleventh-century 
mosaics of Nea Mone in Chios, Christ tramples over the doors of Hades 
(fig. 109). ^ He holds a cross in one hand, and with the other he pulls Adam out 
of the grave. On his other side David and Solomon rise from their tombs, 
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Figure 107 

Plan of the Pantokrator 
monastery, 1118-36. Robert 
Ousterhout. 
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ready to be ushered into eternal life. In their position and attitude, the two 
prophets are similar to the righteous on the Vatican miniature. Through its 
iconographic similarity to the Anastasis, the illustration from the Kokki- 
nobaphos manuscript has the power to evoke the image of the Resurrection 
and, with it, the promise of salvation. 

The Kokkinobaphos miniature explains in visual terms the importance of 
processions. By carrying Marian icons and by speaking prayers for mercy, the 
faithful hoped to obtain a place of rest for the souls of their deceased commu- 
nity members. The beloved dead could be projected onto the images of the 
righteous risen from their tombs. The miniature of Mary's eisodos provides an 
understanding of the power of public intercession to achieve divine response. 
It is this power that John II Komnenos harnessed for the first time in order to 
secure a place of rest for his soul. 


THE FRIDAY MEMORIAL SERVICE 


As mentioned before, two urban processions were integrated into the memo- 
rial services at the Pantokrator complex: the established Friday presbeia and a 
new annual memorial tania. The weekly presbeia, which took place at the 
Blachernai, included a night procession from there to the Chalkoprateia.” 

This Friday presbeia was modified to fit its new role in the imperial memo- 
rial service as attested by the typikon of the Pantokrator: 
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Figure 108 (opposite) 
Presentation of the three-year- 
old Mary in the Temple, homily 
i of James of Kokkinobaphos, 
Vat. Cod. Gr. 1162, fol. 62v, 
twelfth century. Bibliotheca 
Apostolica Vaticana. 


Figure 109 

Mosaic of the Anastasis in the 
nave of Nea Mone, Chios, 
1042—55. Third Ephorate of 
Byzantine Antiquities, Nea 
Mone, Chios. 
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On Friday of each week a vigil should take place with the night 
office when the signon tes presbeias {the processional icon leading the 
Friday presbeia|’* with all the rest preceding and following it, 
together with all the clergy and people, will be invoked on the way 
by members of the clergy of the Eleousa and will be met with all rev- 
erence and fitting honor and in faith brought into the church and 
all men and women, that is as many as follow these revered signa, 
will make an ektenes [prayer], signa and people alike in the appropri- 
ate order, for the pardon and remission of our sins. Kyrie eleison will 
be repeated fifteen times for each signon and then they will go for- 
wards again toward the holy soros. Then those taking part will 
receive for their own consolation twelve hyperpera nomismata; this 
procedure will take place each week and the distribution simultane- 
ously with the departure of the sgna.'^ 


Since it was decreed by us that on Friday evening of each week the 
signon tes presbeia with the rest of the holy icons following it should 
turn aside and go among our tombs and that an ektenes should be 
made for us, now we also issue these instructions concerning the 
illumination that there will be on that evening. For the arrival of the 
holy signa four large candles will be lit in those colonnades which 
are alongside the public colonnade and are used both for the arrival 
and the departure of these sacred icons. On the same evening also ~ 
ten lamps will be lit and each must burn in its own lantern. In the 
phiale or fountain, where water must flow to refresh those who are 
weary from traveling, another lamp with lantern will be lit; on the 
exterior side of the church situated beyond this passageway six 
lamps, . . . before St. John the Forerunner above the door of the 
narthex one standing lamp and one candle, and opposite him 
before the icon in mosaic of the Mother of God one candle, [.. . | 
in the passageway of the Heroon itself in front of the icon of Christ, 
which is placed above the passageway to our tombs, two can- 
dles, . . . in the two apses of the Heroon, that is before the Crucifix- 
ion and the Resurrection, there should be one candle each, and in 
the other apse one candle before the Holy Sepulchre and another 
candle before Christ appearing to the Marys.” 


On Fridays a cortege with crosses, icons, and tapers set off from the Blachernai 
on its traditional route to the Chalkoprateia. ^ The centerpiece of this proces- 
sion was an icon from the Blachernai, a signon tes presbeias, translated as “pro- 
cessional panel of the intercession”? This icon was met en route by the 
processional icon (the signon) of the Eleousa church, and the whole procession 
was diverted to the Pantokrator monastery. 
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The iconographic types of the signon of the Eleousa and the signon of the 
presbeia cannot be determined with certainty. Yet the processional icon of the 
presbeia may have been related to one particular image type of the Theometor 
whose most famous example is the Viadimuirskaya icon; in it the Child lovingly 
embraces his Mother and presses his cheek to her face (fig. 110). Two extant 
named images show this visual schema together with the toponymic of the 
Blachernai. One example appears on the twelfth-century Sinai icon of the four 
Marian types; it is identified with the name Blachernitissa (fig. 42). The same 
image type also appears on a late-eleventh-century icon from the monastery of 
the Theotokos Petriziotissa in Backovo, Bulgaria.” Its fourteenth-century sil- 
ver revetment exhibits the name Blacherniotissa. These named images suggest 
the existence of a special icon showing the iconography of a specific icon at the 
Blachernai.” As a hypothesis, the image type of Mary lovingly embraced by the 
Child could be associated with the signon of the presbeia.™ 

As mentioned above, on Fridays the signon tes presbeias was met on its way 
to the Chalkoprateia by the clergy of the Pantokrator monastery carrying the 
signon of the Eleousa church and was detoured to the Heroon. After a com- 
memorative service was celebrated at the imperial tombs, the Blachernai's 
signon tes presbeias and the accompanying people were allowed to continue on 
their traditional weekly journey to the Chalkoprateia. The imposed change on 
the standard route of the procession shows the special privileges exercised by 
the emperor. By bringing the Friday presbeia cortege to his tomb, he availed 
himself of the spiritual benefits reaped by the public intercession.” John IPs 
arrangements are unprecedented; what he did was to integrate the typical 
cathedral liturgy, with its urban processions, into his own commemorative 
monastic services. Nancy Sevéenko, in her influential article “Icons in the 
Liturgy? has argued that panels were first introduced into the cathedral liturgy 
and then integrated into the monastic rite. The Friday memorial services at the 
Pantokrator show the first steps leading to this development. By harnessing the 
urban Utaniai with icons (central to the cathedral rite) to serve his memorial 
ritual, John IT inaugurated and encouraged the integration of the public cere- 
monies into the monastic sphere. He also asserted his imperial right to use 
public processions for his personal salvation. 

During the night of the presbeia a path of light was established between the 
sanctuary and narthex of the Eleousa and the candles and oil lamps in the 
Heroon.” The main icons marking the points of entry or exit in these spaces 
were also illumined by the glow of lamps and candles. In this way the images of 
John the Baptist and the Virgin Eleousa (to be distinguished from the signon of 
the Eleousa church) in the narthex of the north church and Christ’s portrait 
above the door leading to the Heroon, lit by the lights and linked through the 
movement of people walking from the narthex of the Eleousa church to the 
Heroon, formed a spatial and dynamic Deesis (fig. 81). The people participat- 
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ing in the procession thus visually traveled through a Deesis before they 
reached the Heroon. 
Once there, they encountered a series of scenes telling the story of Christ’s 
Passion and Resurrection.” The images of the Crucifixion, Threnos, Anastasis, 
and the Two Marys at the Tomb were depicted in the east end of the Heroon. 
By seeing Christ’s death and descent to Hades countered by the Theometor’s 
grief at the entombment and the joy of the two Marys hearing about the Res- 
urrection, the viewer was brought vicariously to experience death, grief, and __ 
joy at promised salvation. The involvement with the images elicited an emo- ae eet 
tional response in the participants of the memorial service and prepared them _ twelfth century, known as the 


to address prayers for the salvation of the emperor’s soul. ene Nalgene! teeny Ct 
Vladimir, where it was brought 


in the 1160s. Later legend 


(established in the late 
THE ANNUAL CEREMONY fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, at 


m . . the time of the formation of the 
In addition to the Friday presbeia, John II Komnenos requested that a grander Russian state and the rise of 


annual service be performed on the day of his death. The ceremony is described Moscow as its capita) 
f associated the icon with the 
as follows: 


miraculous rescue of Moscow 


i , from the siege of Tamerlane in 
I wish the holy icon of my most pure Lady and Theotokos Hodegetria 1395. Scala /Art Resource, NY. 


to be taken into the monastery on the days of our commemorations — 
that is, those for the most beloved wife of my majesty, for my 
majesty itself, for my beloved son and basileus, Lord Alexios, if he 
will want to be buried with me—and while her holy icon 1s brought 
in, an ektenes should be made for us by all those who are following it 
and the kyrie eleison repeated thirty times. Then this holy 1con should 
be set in the church of the Incorporeal [Archangel Michael] near our 
tombs and on those nights vigils should be held by the monks and 
the clergy, and on the next day the divine liturgy should be cele- 
brated while the icon is present, and after the dismissal an ektenes 
should again be made for us in the presence of all the assembled peo- 
ple, and they should receive when they leave fifty hyperpyra nomis- 
mata at each visit of the Mother of God [the Hodegetria icon]. The 
division of the money should be as follows: six hyperpyra nomismata 
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nomismata and distributed to the signa.” 


By requesting that the Hodegetria icon come to his tomb, John II Kom- 
nenos instituted a new procession in his own honor. He once again used the 
urban processions of the cathedral liturgy, in this case the weekly Zitapia with 
the Hodegetria, in his memorial rites. The special icon was set next to the tomb 
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and showed the exceptional privilege accorded to the emperor; he had access 
to the most powerful icon of the city. 


NAMED IMAGES: DESIRES MADE WORDS 


John IT's interest in public processions shows the special role given to icons in 
these ceremonies. They were the focus of the memorial rite and the means 
through which Mary's powers of intercession were activated. I argue that 
because of the importance of icons in public tamiai, they gradually acquired 
names, and these names in turn became the catalysts by which the functions of 
a particular icon were customized for a specific purpose. I have already dis- 
cussed this phenomenon in connection with the Marian 1cons carried in war. 
Their function was spelled out in names such as N?koporos or Akatamachetos 
inscribed next to the image. The images of the military saints in battle gear 
placed in the frames of these icons played a similar role. My focus in this sec- 
tion 1s on the two terms Hodegetria (by which the signon of the Hodegon was 
named) and Eleousa (by which the signon of the north church of the Pantokra- 
tor monastery was named). Both terms use or derive from the name of the 
sanctuary that houses them. At the same time, both appellations also denote 
the particular qualities of the Theometor and thus define the way her icon is 
expected to function. These two terms are both toponymic and qualitative. 

In general, the word Hodegetria identifies the image of Mary carrying the 
Child on her left arm kept at the Hodegon. It is one of the most stable names 
linked to a specific visual type. Only rarely is the name attached to a different 
visual formula: for example, the enthroned Mother and Child on a seal of John 
Vatazes, dated to A.D. 1341, and a Virgin orans with a medallion with Christ 
hovering on her chest, depicted in the apse of the twelfth-century church of 
Agitria in Mani, Greece." As discussed earlier, the term Hodegetria derives 
from the name of the monastery, the Hodegoi, or “guides.” At the same time, 
as a poetic term, Hodegetria refers to the Mother of God as the guide leading 
“blind” mankind to the light of God (fig. 83). Mary as hodegos planomenon, 
meaning “the leader of the people who have gone astray,” frequently appears in 
Byzantine hymnography.* The poetic names of the Theometor usually cluster 
in the theotokia, hymns addressed to the Theotokos sung during the Byzantine 
liturgy.” In some of these the Theotokos is addressed as follows: 


You who have given birth to the Wav of Salvation, 
Virgin, lead me to the straight way 

and make straight the wavs of mv soul, I beseech you, 
and lead my steps to the way of repentance.” 


The terrible night of my misdeeds 
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and bad deeds covers me, 

but I call to vou, lead me 

to the divine light 

of your Son and Lord, 

oh, all-in-light-resplendent Virgin. 


Hodegetria activates the power of the Virgin to pull up and lead mankind 
back to the light of God. The iconographic type also enhances the perception 
of the Theotokos as the guide; her free hand gestures to the blessing Child, and 
thus it leads the viewer back to God. 

This understanding of the term Hodegetria as referring to Mary's role in 
guiding humankind to Christ is also revealed in the Latin pilgrim’s account, 
the Anonymous Tarragonensis. The description of the Tuesday procession men- 
tions how the Hodegetria, in passing en route the Tribunalium, turns super- 
naturally on its own accord to face the image of Christ at the Chalke gate. 
This action could be read as deeply symbolic. By turning to face her Child, the 
Mother pointed the way to God. Her gesturing hand also emphasized Mary's 
role as a guide (see fig. 83). Name, image type, and ceremony thus created a 
powerful object and offered access to salvation. 

Understood as a qualitative term, Hodegetria is related to a whole group of 
similar poetic names such as eleousa, or “the merciful one” (fig. u1); paramytina, 
or “consolation” (figs. 112, 113); boethos, “help” (fig. 114); and episkepsis or “pro- 
tection/visitation" (figs. 115, 116). These terms designate particular ideal quali- 
ties of the Mother of God. The names originate from the hymns and prayers in 
honor of the Theotokos.” When the poetic terms start to appear on Marian 
panels, they indicate that the Theometor's help is actualized in her icons. The 
poetic epithets are functional; they tap Mary's powers and do not mark set 
iconographic types. 

Because few painted panels survive from Constantinople, the evidence for 
named Marian images comes primarily from seals. The first recorded examples 
date to the eleventh century. Their appearance coincides with the rise of icon 
processions to public prominence.” The link between public 4taniat and pan- 
els carrying poetic names reveals a process of transformation in Marian devo- 
tion. While in the past qualitative terms had been associated with the idea of 
the Theotokos in a general way, now thev came to be tied to her material man- 
ifestations: her icons carried in public Zaz:2:. The link between processions 
and icons with poetic names is established in a fifteenth-century Logos Digge- 
matikos as follows: “And this icon [the Hodegetria] was to circle the city on the 
third day of the week [Tuesday] with hvmns and candles in order to turn away 
in flight all enemies and to offer shelter [episkepsis] to the weak, and kind con- 
solation |paramythia| to the suffering, and the mightiest help [Joethia] from all 
bad things and hardships? 
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Mary's powers in offering episkepsis, paramytina, and boethia were activated 
by carrying the Hodegetria on its weekly urban processions. All these terms 
denoting particular functions can be attached to the Hodegetria image type. 
Similarly, any other icon could perform any one of these roles. So the qualita- 
tive terms are free to circulate on all panels of the Theometor. The emergence 
of Marian icons with poetic names inscribed in the field reveals this process of 
associating the Theotokos’s help and presence with her icons. 


ELEQUSA 


Similar to the Hodegetria, the Eleousa icon of the Pantokrator monastery bore a 
name with both toponymic and qualitative functions: the name referred both to 
the homonvmous church and to the divine mercy sought from the Mother of 
God though her icon. There is no evidence about the precise iconographic type 
displayed by this particular panel.“ Moreover, because the name Eleousa is qual- 
itative, it was associated with a number of visual formulas, and this fluidity pre- 
cludes the possibility of identifying the iconography of the panel at the Eleousa 
church of the Pantokrator monastery with any certainty (figs. 111, 117, 118).” 

Yet many of the extant Eleousa-named images appear in funeral spaces, sug- 
gesting the particular function of the term. Among the earliest named repre- 
sentations is a mosaic icon from the Koimesis church in Nikaia dated to 1065; It 
was set on the northeastern pier (fig. 118).** The Theometor holds the infant 
Christ in her left arm and gently places her other hand on his knee. She stands 
in a frontal attitude and directly addresses the viewer. Another example is pre- 
served in the late-twelfth-century church of the Virgin Arakiotissa at Lagoud- 
era, Cyprus, placed in the northeastern corner of the iconostasis (fig. 117). It 
features the Theometor presenting an open scroll with the donor’s request. 
Her other hand is placed back on her chest; her head is subtly tilted, while her 
gaze is humbly cast downward. The third image is a bilateral icon from the 
monastery of St. Neophytos at Paphos, Cyprus, dated to 1183 (fig. 111).^ The 
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Figure 111 (opposite) 

Icon of the Virgin with the name 
ELEOUSA (“merciful”) inscribed 
in the field, 11805, church of the 
Holy Cross, hermitage of 

St. Neophytos, Cyprus. This 
processional and proskynesis 
icon was set on the iconostasis 
framing the royal doors. The 
name ELEOUSA, paired with the 
interceding gesture of Mary's 
hands, is meant to activate 
Christ's mercy, or eleos, on 
behalf gf the faithful praying 
before this icon. Sophocles 
Sophocleos, Cyprus Center of 
Cultural Heritage, Nikosia. 


Figure 112 (above) 

Lead seal with the Mother of 
God, identified by the term 
PARAMYTHIA (“consolation”), 
eleventh century. State 
Hermitage Museum, 

St. Petersburg, Russia. 
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Figure 113 (above left) 
Double-sided processional icon, 
side A, with Virgin and Child, 
fourteenth century. The word 
PARAMYTHIA is inscribed next to 
the figure of Mary. Sophocles 
Sophocleos, Cyprus Center of 
Cultural Heritage, Nikosia. 


Figure 114. (above right) 

Lead seal with the Mother of 
God, identified with the 
qualitative name BOETHOS 
(“help”), holding the Child in her 
left arm, eleventh century. 
Mary’s help is again invoked in 
the inscription: “Theotoke, help 
Christophoros Timonites krites 
tou velou [judge of the elite 
(imperial ?) tribunal]." State 
Hermitage Museum, 

St. Petersburg, Russia. 
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Theotokos ez buste with head cast down raises her hands in supplication. The 
exaggerated curved contour of her eyebrows, the distorted eyes, and the closed 
small mouth bespeak solitary sorrow. 

All three Eleousa images were set up in churches that performed funerary 
functions. In the case of Nikaia, the church was given as a pronoia, meaning an 
imperial grant of fiscal administration of an ecclesiastical foundation, given to a 
subject for a restricted period of time as recognition of services rendered.” A 
monastic foundation received as a pronoia frequently served as a burial place of 
the pronoetos and his family. Several cases of this practice are recorded; one of 
them is featured in the will of Eustathios Boilas of A.D. 1059." Another exam- 
ple is offered by Gregory Pakourianos, who received the monastery of the 
Theotokos Petriziotissa in present-day Backovo, Bulgaria, as a pronoia in the 
1080s.* In both cases, the monastic community performed commemorative 
services for the donors. Likewise, the Koimesis church in Nikaia most likely 
served as the burial ground of the pronoetos Nikephoros, a patrikios, praepositos, 
vestes, and great hetairiarches.” Two sarcophagi were found there: one in the 
northern addition to the narthex, and the other in the southwestern corner of 
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the naos.” Based on earlier travelers’ accounts, Oskar Wulff suggested that the 
second sarcophagus, the one in the naos, belonged in fact to the same pronoetos 
Nikephoros mentioned in the inscription in the narthex." He was also 
depicted, together with the emperor, flanking an image of the Virgin and Child 
in a mosaic in the lunette of the southern wall of the narthex. His name was 
included in the accompanying inscription." 

Similarly, the second Eleousa image comes from a foundation with funerary 
functions; the katholikon of the Theotokos Arakiotissa most likelv served as the 
burial place of the patron Leo Authentos and his family (fig. 117). Finally, the 
third named Marian image, at the enkleistra of St. Neophytos at Paphos, was set 
in a space for the wakes and commemorative services for the monastic commu- 
nity (fig. 111).** The Eleousa-named images of the Theotokos at the sanctuaries of 
the three churches in Nikaia, Lagoudera, and Paphos suggest that the epithet 
inscribed on the Marian icon was related to the role of these churches in per- 
forming the funerary and commemorative rites for their donors. 

The association of the term Eleousa with burial and salvation is bolstered by 
study of this term in the prayers for the dead. It, together with many related 
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Figure 11$ (above left) 

Lead seal of the bishop of 
Thebes, Peter, second half of the 
eleventh century. The Virgin, 
holding the Child in front of her 
chest, is named EPISKEPSIS 
(*visitation" /"protection"). The 
call for protection implicit in this 
poetic name is also present in 
the inscription on the reverse 
side: "Mother of God, protect 
me, Peter of Thebes." Byzantine 
collection, Dumbarton Oaks. 


Figure 116 (above right) 
Mosaic icon with the image of 
Mary and the poetic name 
EPISKEPSIS, late thirteenth 
century. Byzantine Museum, 
Athens. Art Resource, New York. 
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Figure 117 

Fresco of Mary set next to the 
iconostasis in the church of the 
Virgin ELEOUSA at Lagoudera, 
Cyprus, ca. 1192. The Virgin 
Eleousa stands full length on a 
gem-encrusted silk podium. She 
presents an open scroll 
recording her dialogue with 
Christ: "What do you want, 
Mother?" *The salvation of 
mankind." *They have angered 
me." *Forgive them, my son." 
"But they do not repent.” “Well, 
save them anyway." "They will 
have their redemption." “I thank 
you, Christ" (tr. M. Lauxtermann, 
Byzantine Poetry from Pisides 
to Geometres, 167). Dumbarton 
Oaks, Byzantine Photograph and 
Fieldwork Archives. 
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terms, appears in the theotokia of the funerary prayers: “All Holy Theotokos, at 
the end of my life, do not leave me, on account of your patronage of mankind, 
do not let me down, but take hold of me yourself and have mercy [eleeson] on 
me!"*? “We rejoice in you All Blessed One, Pammakaristos, who gave birth in the 
flesh to the Logos of Life for our blessed existence; “Rise to our help, put for- 
ward our plea, save me from the frightening condemnation, the painful afflic- 
tion, darkness, and fire, and gnawing teeth, the abuse of the demons from all 
torture, oh hope of the hopeless [elpis ton apelpismenon], life of the desperate [zoe 
ton apegnosmenon|.*’ Eleousa, pammakaristos, elpis ton apelpismenon, and zoe ton 
apegnosmenon all identify the Theometor’s mercy for her dejected people and 
express the hope for salvation.” 

Eleousa derives from eleos, or “mercy? a power of Christ, which in its ulti- 
mate form gives a place of rest to the souls of the deceased in paradise.” Christ 
is frequently addressed in the same pravers for the dead as eleemon and polueleos, 
meaning “filled with much mercy”: “God, have mercy on us, on account of 
your great mercy, we beseech you, listen to us and have mercy?" By addressing 
Christ with the epithets eleemon and polueleos, the faithful expressed the 
response they desired from the Lord.” It is the Mother Eleousa who has the 
power to unlock the mercy/eleos in her Child and thus help humankind. 


THE IMAGINED EXCHANGE 


From the typikon of the Pantokrator we know that the faithful engaged the 
processional icons (the signa) with invocations.” Through the numerous 
addresses, kyrie eleison. (^God, be merciful”), eleos was believed to have descended 
on the supplicants. Such engagement 1s nowhere more prominently preserved 
than in the interaction between the Marian icons and the faithful during the 
commemorative services in the Heroon.? The prayers addressed to Christ and 
the Theometor were said in front of the panels. The miniature from the Hamil- 
ton Psalter offers a good illustration through which to imagine this rite (Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett, 78 A o, fol. 39v) (fig. 105).^' It features a “hodegetria”-type 
icon of the Mother of God set inside a céborium closed off by an iron grid. A 
man and a woman in the foreground kneel in front of the icon and raise their 
hands in supplication. Five more figures stand behind the iron grid and raise 
their hands in a gesture of intercession. 

Byzantine prayers enumerate the poetic names of Christ; once these appel- 
lations were said aloud, they were believed to have activated his powers. Christ 
was invoked as pantokrator, “the ruler over all/everything”; dikaios, “the just”; 
eleemon, “the merciful”; philanthropos, “the lover of humanity”; byperagathos, “the 
exceedingly benevolent”; and panozktirmos, “the one filled with pity.’ These 
terms were believed to model the appearance of the Divinity as well as the 
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Figure 118 

Mosaic icon of the Virgin 
Eleousa and Child, ca. 1065, 
Koimesis Church, Nikaia. 
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desired response from Him. The 
poetic names are revealed in the stan- 
dard Middle Byzantine funerary 
prayers as follows: 


We ask [on behalf of the 
deceased] for the mercy of God, 
the kingdom of heaven, and the 
remission of sins [carried out] 


through Christ our immortal 
Lord and God.” 


Give rest to your servant and 
ji pf place him in paradise where the 
d» SUPE GA PS LOU ER choir of the righteous is.“ 


Oh [Christ] the only merciful 
[eleemon| and compassionate 
[eusplanchnos |, an immense sea of 
benevolence, the one who knows 
the human nature he fashioned, 
we beseech you, Christ and Lord, 
give a place of rest to the 
deceased one, where all the 
blessed have an abode in you, to 
glorify your divine name.” 
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Philanthrope, give rest to your 
pious servant.” 





Pantokrator and Lord, give a 
place of rest to the soul of the deceased in the tents of the just, 
where your light illuminates all the righteous, for you only are filled 
with mercy.” 


Oh God, oh God, you called me, be now a consolation to my 
house.” 


From Hades you called up Lazaros in the past, now resurrect vour 
servant in Hades, oh Philanthrope\’’ 


All these calls for help name the powers of Christ and thus activate them 
on behalf of the deceased. We can image a similar exchange during the memo- 
rial services at the Pantokrator. The people standing before the processional 
icons addressed these images with similar pleas. 


IMPERIAL MEMORIAL RITES AT THE PANTOKRATOR 


Not surprisingly, the main signa are Marian icons, because it is the 
Theometor who unlocks the awesome power of Christ on behalf of mankind. 
Because of her maternal relationship to him, she is perceived as the ideal inter- 
cessor:”* 


Hail, oh august one, who gave birth to God in the flesh for the sal- 
vation of all. For through you humankind found salvation for itself, 
and through you we might find paradise, Theotoke, pure and 
praised.” 


Through you, oh Virgin, we will rise from the earth to heaven after 
shaking off the destruction of death.” 


For through you the requital of sins 1s bestowed on the righteous 
by means of the blood of the one who was incarnated in you, oh 
immaculate one.” 


Save the ones who trust in you, mother of the never setting sun, 
you who have given birth to God, beseech through your interces- 
sions that the exceedingly benevolent [Christ] give rest to the 
deceased.” 


For by paradoxically incarnating God, she gave birth to the one 
who freed us, captives of transgressions.” 


Since you conceived the Logos without beginning, plead zealously 
with God on account of your license as a mother to place vour ser- 


vant in a realm of never ending joy!" 


I affix the eyes of the heart on you who has the intercession of a 
mother before her son.” 


All these addresses to Mary attribute her efficacy in intercession to her spe- 
cial relationship to Christ. As his mother, she can rely on his unfaltering love to 
secure a benevolent response. 

Both the multiple powers of Christ and the Virgin’s access to them were 
visually manifested to the faithful in the form of the processional icons set 
around the tomb of John II during service. There were the three principal 
signa: the signon tes presbeias of the Blachernai, the signon of the Eleousa church, 
and the Hodegetria. The iconography of the Hodegetria is known; for the 
signon of the Blachernai there is only a hypothesis. The Hodegetria showed the 
power of intercession in the raised hand of the Theometor directed toward her 
Son (fig. 83). The image also offered a glimpse of the desired response in the 
form of Christ's blessing hand. If in fact the Blachernai signon tes presbeias fea- 
tured the image type known from the Viadimurskaja icon, then its iconography 
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Figure 119 

Icon of the Virgin Eleousa and 
Child, thirteenth century, 
Fasoula, Cyprus. Sophocles 
Sophocleos, Cyprus Center of 
Cultural Heritage, Nikosia. 
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manifested in a visual form Christ’s love necessary for the success of Mary’s 
intercession (fig. 110). A thirteenth-century icon from Fasoula, Cyprus, and 
bearing the name Eleousa presents an example of this visual type. It features the 
Mother holding the Child in her arms (fig. 119). The infant hugs his mother; 
with one arm he embraces her around the neck, while he places the other on 
her chest. The passionate gesture of Christ shows how deeply he loves his 
mother. The Mother of God can count on this love when she intercedes for 
mankind. The icon thus reassures the faithful that as long as this love exists, the 
Theometor' prayer will be efficacious. And surely the prayer 1s depicted on a 
metal plaque attached to the Theometor’s forehead.” At its center, two identi- 
cal Deesis scenes flank a small bust image of the praying Virgin. The repetition 
of the Deesis expresses how intense the desire for divine benevolence is. By 
duplicating the element that procures divine grace (the Deesis), the image 
ensures its efficacy in obtaining the Lord's response. The repetition encoun- 
tered in the prayers appears on the icon as a repetition of identical scenes and 
gestures. 

If my reconstruction of the iconography of the signon from the Blachernai is 
correct, it can explain how the weekly service centered around an icon that 
offered a visual form of Christ's love: the basis for the efficacy of Mary's prayers. 
This icon, once ushered into the Pantokrator complex, followed an itinerary 
that spatially linked a series of images and thus established a Deesis in space. The 
signon passed by the icon of John the Baptist, the Virgin Eleousa, and then Christ 
Pantokrator, activating in its wake the blessing of Christ. The Hodegetria estab- 
lished a similar Deesis in space during the annual memorial ceremony. Through 
its iconography and name, the Hodegetria presented the faithful with an image 
of the divine response in the form of Christ's blessing gesture. 

By channeling traditional processions through his monastery and estab- 
lishing new ones, John II Komnenos laid his hands on the powers of public 
intercession issuing from the complex exchange between the “activated” icons 
and the faithful. He also integrated both a Blachernitissa and the Hodegetria 
into the new ceremonies of the Pantokrator. His ceremonies were some of the 
first to fuse monastic rites with the cathedral liturgy of processions with icons. 
The two processions (the weekly and the annual) were carefully thought out: 
while the symbolism of the weekly tania insisted on the efficacy of Mary's 
intercession, the impetus behind the annual was to secure the favorable 
response of Christ. 

By requesting the Hodegetria icon, John II Komnenos made this image a 
state icon, closely identified with imperial power." Such royal identification 
with this panel is almost immediately copied by the Norman court of Roger H, 
where the Theometor with the name Hodegetria was depicted in mosaic right 
next to the royal loggia in the northern aisle of the Cappella Palatina in 1143. 
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Figure 120 

Fresco of the Akathistos, stanza 
24, Markov manastir, late 
fourteenth century, 
Macedonia/FYROM. Priests and 
courtiers address the 
Hodegetria icon. The beginning 
of stanza 24 appears in the 
upper left: “O Holy Mother 
hymned by all [you who gave 
birth to the Word, the holiest of 
all holies; accept this present 
offering, deliver from every evil 
and from the punishment to 
come all those who cry out to 
you: 'Alletuia']" (tr. L. Peltomaa, 
The Image of the Virgin Mary, 
19). G. Subotić. 
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The state function of the Hodegetria, established first through the impe- 
rial commemorative services of John II Komnenos, served as an paradigm for 
later Byzantine memorial rites. The Palaiologan dynasty appropriated the 
annual memorial with the Hodegetria and integrated it into the framework of 
the annual Akathistos celebration after 1328. The Hodegetria was brought to 
the palace on the eve of the Akathistos (fifth day of the fifth week of Lent) and 
remained there until Easter Sunday. The emperor celebrated the Akathistos in 
the chapel of the Virgin Nikopotos in front of the Hodegetria, and then on Mon- 
day following Easter he escorted the icon to the Blachernai, where an annual 
memorial service for the Byzantine emperors took place." I believe it is this 
Monday ceremony that appears in the Late Byzantine illustrated narrative 
cycles of the Akathistos hymn." 

Many of these visual narratives show a scene with the Hodegetria icon car- 
ried in a procession." So far, the proliferation of these images has been attrib- 
uted to the popularity of the monastic practice of reading the hymn during the 
private eleventh-hour service commemorating the dead or to the spread of 
Hesychasm.” But in fact the images played a larger role; they were meant to be 
perceived in a public context and were intended to proclaim roval legitimacy 
modeled after the contemporary Byzantine imperial ceremonies. 

The sanctuary of the Pantokrator monastery at Decani offers the earliest 
example of the Akathistos cycle in a Serbian royal foundation.” Founded in 
1335 by Stephan Dusan (1331-55) and completed in 1350, Dečani was the funer- 
ary site of DuSan’s father, King Stephan Uroš III Dečanski (1321-31). The 
Akathistos hymn is illustrated in the east end of the church. The last verse of 
the hymn appears in the center of the apse and features the royal family: Tsar 
Stephan Dušan, his wife, Jelena, and their son Uroš.” All are dressed in red 
robes with the pearl-embroidered gold sashes, or Joroi, and wear crowns with 
hanging pearl strings on their heads. Both Stephan Dušan and his son hold in 
hand the symbol of power: the scepter. Next to them, at the very center of the 
apse, is the Hodegetria icon, set in place by two icon-bearers. The proximity of 
the 1con to the royal family convevs the belief that the Hodegetria is their pro- 
tector. The Hodegetria also signifies the legitimacy of the rulers, erasing the 
memory of how Stephan DuSan came to power, bv strangling his father. The 
presence of the Constantinopolitan icon establishes the myth of Stefan Dusan's 
legitimate succession. 

Subsequently, any ruler of Serbia with royal aspiration would appropriate 
the Akathistos cycle and the scene with the Hodegetria icon for his funerary 


monastery. The best example is offered bv the Markov manastir; it was built for: 
Vukašin (who was elected co-ruler of Serbia by Uroš in 1365). The last stanza of 


the Akathistos is depicted here as a procession of the court and priesthood with 
the Hodegetria (fig. 120). A man standing to the left gives a sign for the rhythm 
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of the hymn. His gesture prompts the real and imagined audience to begin 
their own hymn to the Virgin Mary in front of the Hodegetria icon. The 
painted scene thus seamlessly merges into the ritual performed in the actual 
space of the church. By singing to the Theotokos, the participants manifested 
their loyalty to their rulers. Thus, at the end it was the Hodegetria icon that 
embodied the Byzantine imperial model of a civic cult to the Virgin and spread 
this example in the Eastern Orthodox states. 
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Conclusion 


“[The Virgin] is more beloved and venerated here [Constantinople] than in 
any other place in the world. It is said indeed and believed that Constantinople 
is the proper and special city of the Mother of God?" These are the words of 
the Latin pilgrim written after his visit to Constantinople in the late eleventh 
century. The Mother of God indeed received special veneration in the Byzan- 
tine capital, largely because of the presence of the imperial institution in the 
city. The earlier scholarship on the subject has attributed the rise of an imperi- 
ally sponsored cult of the Theotokos to the augusta Pulcheria (414-53). By con- 
trast, the extant evidence suggests that the emperors Leo I (457-74) and Verina 
were the first actively to promote a Marian cult. I believe this new imperial pol- 
icy was a result of the Council of Chalcedon, which brought to prominence the 
city of Constantinople by granting it a patriarchal status. Leo and Verina’s zeal 
seems to have stemmed from a desire to match Rome’s and Jerusalem’s com- 
mitment to the cult of the Theotokos. They built the soros at the Blachernai in 
order to house the relic of Mary’s esthes (tanic). This foundation was inspired 
by the sanctuaries and ceremonies dedicated to the Theotokos in the Holy 
Land. Leo I aspired to form a new dynasty and effected his plans by establish- 
ing an imperial cult to the Theotokos. His policy was imitated by Justin I and 
Justinian in the first half of the sixth century; they followed an imperial patron- 
age of Marian sanctuaries, linking their activities with the legacy of Leo I and 
Verina. The official image of Mary presented her as Victoria, bestowing tri- 
umphs on the emperor and thus legitimizing his rule. Justin II (565-78) was the 
first emperor to give visual expression to these political ideas by placing on his 
seals the image of the Theotokos in lieu of Victoria. 
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It is only in the early eight century, with the rise of the Isaurian dynasty 
(717-802), that we witness the beginning of a new concept of Mary as the protec- 
tor of hereditary power. In building the Chrysotriklinos, the Porphyry chamber, 
and the Pharos church of the Theotokos, Leo III (717-41) and his son Constan- 
tine V (741-75) expressed a desire to establish a lasting dynastic line. The success 
of their policy 1s evident in the length of their rule; they were the first dynasty to 
establish such a lasting line since the time of the Theodosians (379—457). 

The next significant step in the development of the imperial cult toward 
Mary coincided with the rule of the Macedonian dynasty (867-1056) and more 
specifically with the usurpation of the throne by military generals as regents. 
For them the concept of Mary as protector of the porphyrogennetot rulers was a 
threat that could only be resolved by propelling the older image of the 
Theotokos as Victoria. Phokas and Tzimiskes each pushed for the development 
of a visual vocabulary expressing this Roman concept. As successful generals, 
they both owed their political power to their victories on the battlefield and 
the loyalty of their troops. Not surprisingly, they actively promoted the figure 
of the Virgin in her functions as Victoria. Both minted coins on whose obverse 
the Theometor and the ruler (Phokas) together held the scepter or the 
Theometor placed her hand on the ruler’s crown (Tzimiskes). It was Tzimiskes 
who staged the first triumphal procession with a Marian icon as its centerpiece. 
In a desire to erase the memory of the victories of Phokas, Tzimiskes pushed 
for novel imperial ceremonies. 

It seems likely that some inspiration for this icon-centered procession 
came from the Hodegon. In 970 Tzimiskes gave the foundation to the patriar- 
chate of Antioch as their Constantinopolitan residence. The new owners knew 
very well how to engage the memory and rituals of the East. Antioch’s identity 
was linked to a special icon. As recorded in a tenth-century writings of Symeon 
Metaphrastes, the apostle Luke was from Antioch; he allegedly painted an 
authentic portrait of Mary. In a tactical move, members of the patriarchate of 
Antioch most likely transplanted this material to Constantinople. They rebuilt 
the public identity of the Hodegon around this legendary Marian icon. It is 
likely that the Tuesday procession emerged in this same period, thus firmly 
linking the icon to its monastery. The success of the Hodegetria disrupted the 
balance of power among the Marian sanctuaries in the capital. If, in the past, 
imperial legitimacy and victory had centered on the Blachernai, the Hodegon, 
with its Hodegetria, emerged now as a contender for the role. 

The Komnenoi, especially John II (1118-43), seized on the power of these 
urban processions to strengthen the concept of hereditary power. In requesting 
that the Friday presbeig procession stop at his monastery of the Pantokrator, and 
in creating a new annual procession with the Hodegetria, which gathered the 
congregation around the imperial tombs, John II successfully tapped into the 
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powers of urban Uitaniai to build support for and conformity to the Komnenian 
house. Thus the Hodegetria emerged as the state icon of the Byzantine state. 

As the importance of Mary in upholding the imperial institution grew, it 
became necessary to create a myth about the city's dedication to the Theotokos. 
“Pure” characters were chosen as protagonists. By the eighth century (not coin- 
cidentally marking the establishment of the Isaurian dynasty) Constantine the 
Great was perceived as the model par excellence of the pious emperor. Follow- 
ing the sign of God, he allegedlv dedicated Constantinople to the Mother of 
God. Similarly, in the course of the twelfth century the empress Pulcheria was 
promoted as the other main patron of Marian devotion. As a virgin empress 
she became an ideal figure to link to the Virgin Mother. Moreover, Pulcheria's 
imperial position enhanced the roval aura of the cult of the Theotokos. The 
main sanctuaries of the city were quickly assembled under her mythical patron- 
age; Mary's relics and 1cons followed suit. Similarly, the main urban proces- 
sions, like the Tuesday tania with the Hodegetria and the Friday presbeza, 
came to be linked to the alleged pious designs of Pulcheria. 

The attraction of this myth continues to exert its influence even today, 
especially because scholarship is interested in gender issues. Pulcheria 1s thus 
studied as the virgin empress who seized power through virginity and allegedly 
solidified her rule by promoting a cult of the Virgin Mary. While queens in the 
West modeled their political image after the Virgin (the most notable example 
being Elizabeth I),’ Pulcheria, the historical figure, did not have any political 
agenda of promoting Marian devotion. It is her mythical figure that was linked 
to the Theotokos. Seizing on Pulcheria's actual vow of virginity, Byzantine 
political minds used her figure to promote the standard concept of imperial 
power guaranteed by the Mother of God. 

When icons became the centerpiece in urban processions in the late tenth 
century, new demands were placed on these objects. Thev had to engage big 
audiences, be visible from vast distances, and translate in visual terms the con- 
cept of prayer, which stood at the essence of the urban taniat. The Hodegetria 
and at least two of the name icons at the Blachernai reveal new iconographic 
formulas. These novel developments have not been discussed in modern schol- 
arship, because of the powerful hold of Kondakov’s rigid theory of icono- 
graphic types, which assumes that all types have early Christian origins. By 
contrast, this study has demonstrated that a series of new visual formulas 
emerged in the late tenth and eleventh centuries. The Hodegetria is one of the 
most prominent examples. It is the ultimate processional and intercessory 
image. The gaze and the gestures of the hands of the Mother and Child are 
meant to integrate the viewer into a triangle of prayer, intercession, and 
response. The Virgin meets the gaze of the beholder while with her raised hand 
she intercedes and presents the praver to the Child. Christ responds with a 
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blessing. Another image type directly connected with processions and prayer 1s 
exemplified by the Blachernitissat icon the Virgin of Tenderness. The iconogra- 
phy offers a visual expression of what makes Mary the most reliable interces- 
sor: she possesses the unconditional love of the Child. By placing his arm 
around her neck and drawing his face to her cheek, Christ assures the viewer of 
his ultimate benevolent response to his mother’s prayers. The last image type 
discussed in this book, the Blachernitissa of the “usual miracle,’ also shows an 
iconography that developed in response to a rite. As the curtain lifted to reveal 
the animated image of Mary, so too the new iconography presented an empsy- 
chos graphe, “in-spirited” by the divine presence in the form of the medallion 
miraculously hovering on the Mother’s chest. 

In addition to the development of new iconographic formulas, the treat- 
ment of the field and frame of the icon also evolved in response to the promi- 
nent role of panels in processions. The placement of poetic names in the field of 
icons emerged in the eleventh century and offered a means to modify the func- 
tion of the particular icon to the specific needs of the patron; the epithets 
inscribed on the panels also repeated the very words with which the Theometor 
was addressed during prayer. Similarly, the choice and arrangement of auxiliary 
figures in the frames of icons also engaged the special powers of the Theometor 
necessary for the particular context of use. For instance, the Akatamachetos and 
Nikopoios were epithets well suited for a war context, while Eleousa and 
Paramythia responded to the needs of the funerary and commemorative rites. 

The two lines of investigation in this book—the imperial function of the 
Theometor's cult and the public expression of Marian devotion through proces- 


sions— intersect in the late tenth century; henceforth they flow together in the 


eleventh and twelfth centuries. This period marks the rise of public litaniai with 
icons in both imperial and liturgical ceremonies and the creation of memory 
reshaped by icons as the main protagonists in the record of the past. Byzantium 
rises as a culture of icons and reinvents its image as the empire of the Mother of 
God protected by the Hodegetria icon. It is this icon-centered imperial cult to 
the Mother of God that inspired a following in the West (Norman Sicily, papal 
Rome, and the Tuscan cities of the Dugento) and a legacy in the East best exem- 
plified by the rise of the Vladimirskaja in Moscow as Russia's state icon. Byzan- 
tium did not start as the culture of icons, it became such a culture in the course 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is the imperially sponsored Marian cult 
that triggered this transformation. The Theometor gave validity to the material- 
ity of the icon; the icon in turn gave legitimacy to the emperor and the state. 
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218-23, 231. 
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2000), 143-68, with bibliography. 
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“The Heavenly Court?" in Byzantine Court Cul- 
ture from 829 to 1204, ed. H. Maguire (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1997), 247-58, esp. 
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et le patriarcat oecuménique, vol. ut, Les églises et 
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Institut français des études byzantines, 1953), 
241-45; C. Mango, “The Date and Significance 
of the Tenth Homily of Photios? Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 9-10 (1956): 125-40. 

Mango, “The Date and Significance of the Tenth 
Homily of Photios”; Photios, homily ro, in 
Homilini, ed. V. Laourdas (Hellenika: Periodikon 
sungramma hetaireias makedonikon spoudon, 12) 
(Thessaloniki: Hetaireia makedonikon spoudon, 
1959), 99-104; and idem, The Homilies of Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, ca. 820—-ca. 891, tr. 

C. Mango (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958), 177-90. 

V. Penna, "The Mother of God on Coins and 
Lead Seals? in Mother of God, 209-17, and 

I. Kalavrezou, *Helping Hands for the Empire: 
Imperial Ceremonies and the Cult of Relics in 
the Byzantine Court; in Byzantine Court Culture 
from 829 to 1204, 53-80, esp. 61, n. 36. 

Grierson, DOC II/I, $12, nos. 1-1b.2, pl. 34.. 
Mango, “The Date and Significance of the Tenth 
Homily of Photios; 133; The Greek Anthology 
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lish tr. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 188. 
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Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 32 (1990): 69-84. 
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ial Ideology,” Art Bulletin 60 (1978): 407-16. 
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crown; Cutler, The Hand of the Master: Crafts- 
manship, Ivory, and Society in Byzantium (9th—-11th 
Centuries) (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1994), 200-201. 
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bridge University Press, 1998), and Le trésor de la 
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A. Heisenberg (Programm des k. Alten Gymna- 
siums zu Würzburg) (Würzburg: Konigl. Uni- 
versitatsdruckerei von H. Stürtz, 1907), sect. 2, 
p. 19, and sect. 16, p. 33; and Leo Tusco's record 
written in the period 1177-81, in PG 140, 

cols. $44.—50. 

PG 140, col. 548; Bacci, “La Vergine 
OIKOKYRA,” 264—65, 274-79. 
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Vergine OIKOKYRA,” 267, 278-79. It would 
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Legende (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 1899), 1I, 
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autem sancti Mantellis, sanctique Keramidii 
locos, Quadragesimae tempore, usque ad illud 
Sabbatum velaminibus tectos custodiunt, sanctae 
dei Genetricis imaginem, ut filios parturiat com- 
pellant, eaque mediante. Ipsam domini Mater, ut 
commater fiat, accersunt, hoc modo. Imagini sin- 
donem connectunt, ut baptizatum puerum de 
manu sacerdotis? From PG 140, col. 549. 

For the establishment of the hereditary model 

of power, see Dagron, “Nés dans le pourpre; 
105-42. 
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and Circulation? in The Economic History of 
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teenth Century, ed. A. Laiou (Washington, D.C.: 
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Dumbarton Oaks, 2002), III, 909-66, 

esp. 950—52. 
De Ceremoniis, Bonn ed., 433-40; McCormick, 
Eternal Victory, 168—70; G. Ostrogorsky, History 
of the Byzantine State (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1969; rpt. 1991), 283-93; 
and W. Treadgold, A History of the Byzantine State 
and Society (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1997), 499-505. 

McCormick, Eternal Victory, 162, 169. For the 
Arab siege, see my discussion in Chapter 2. 

Ps. 44.5. The emperor is frequently addressed 
with these words; see Photios, homily ro, sect. 8, 
and homily 18, sect. 5, in Homiliat, ed. Laourdas, 
104, 180, and Arnulf, “Eine Perle für das Haupt 
Leons VI.> 75-78. 
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Bonn ed., 438-39. 

Grierson, DOC III/2, 582-83, nos. 1.13, pl. 41. 
Grierson, DOC III/2, 584—85, nos. 4.1-5.4, pl. 41. 
Grierson offers the same conclusion: “One may 
indeed suspect that the introduction of Class 11 of 
the solidus, with the figures of the Virgin and 
Nikephoros, was as much due to the wish to 
remove Basil IPs effigy from the coins as to one 
of rendering due honor to his benefactress? Gri- 
erson, DOC III/2, 580. 

McCormick, Eternal Victory, 170—75; Ostro- 
gorskv, History of the Byzantine State, 293-98; 
Ireadgold, A History of the Byzantine State, 
505-12. 

Leo the Deacon, Historia, Ix.12, ed. C. Hase, 
Leonis Diaconi Calonoésis Historia (CSHB, 5) 
(Bonn: Impensis ed. Weberi, 1828), 158, and 
John Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. I. Thurn, 
Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum (Berlin: de 


Gruyter, 1973), 310. See also my discussion of this 
procession in Chapter 2. 


122. The chariot and the icon marked an innovation 


in the established triumphal rite; McCormick, 
Eternal Victory, 173. 


123. Grierson, DOC III/2, 592-96, nos. I—6c, pl. 42. 


Chapter 2 


r. F. Barišić, “Le siège de Constantinople par les 


Avares et les Slaves en 6265" Byzantion 24. (1954): 
371-95; J. L. van Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen 
von Sergios I. bis Johannes VI. (610-715) (Geschichte 
der griechischen Patriarchen von Konstantinopel, 
IV) (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1972), 12-21; 
J. D. Howard-Johnston, “The Siege of Constan- 
tinople in 6267 in Constantinople and Its Hinterland: 
Papers from the Twenty-seventh Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, Oxford, April 1993, ed. C. Mango 
and G. Dagron (London: Variorum, 1995), 
131-42. 


. Cameron, “The Theotokos in Sixth-Century 


Constantinople, “The Virgin’s Robe,” “Images 
of Authority? and “The Language of Images,” 
where she has argued that Marian icons were 
carried in procession. I am grateful to have had a 
chance to discuss the results of my research with 
her during the Dumbarton Oaks Symposium in 
spring 2000. In a more recent paper, delivered at 
the symposium on the Mother of God exhibition 
at the Benaki Museum, January 12-14, 2001, she 
has changed her position and argued that the 
patriarch carried only an acheiropotetos of Christ 
during the Avar siege. 


. Frolow, “La dédicace de Constantinople”; 


Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age Before 
Iconoclasm.” Norman Baynes, in his studv on the 
supernatural protectors of Constantinople, never 
discussed how Mary’s help was manifested dur- 
ing the siege. Baynes, “The Supernatural Defend- 
ers of Constantinople; Annalecta Bollandiana 67 
(1949) 165-77. 


. Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I. 


bis Johannes VI; P. Speck, Zufilliges zum Bellum 
Avaricum des Georgios Pisides (Munich: Institut 
für Byzantinistik, neugriechische Philologie und 
byzantinische Kunstgeschichte der Universitat, 
1980); idem; “Bilder und Bilderstreit? The same 
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II. 


I2. 


observation has been made by Mango, “Constan- 
tinople as Theotokoupolis;" 22. 


. P. Speck, Artabastos: Der rechigliubige Vorkampfer 


der güttlichen Lehren (Poikila Byzantina 2) (Bonn: 
Habelt, 1981), 155-78. 


. [have followed the methodology of Cameron, 


Mango, and Gerhard Wolf in their study of the 
development of the text traditions of particular 
medieval images and their cults. Cameron, “The 
Mandylion and Byzantine Iconoclasm”; Mango, 
“The Origins of the Blachernae Shrine at Con- 
stantinople”; and Wolf, Salus Populi Romani. 


. George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, in Poemi, ed. 


A Pertusi (Studia Patristica et Byzantina, 7) (Freis- 
ing: Buch-Kunstverlag Ettal, 1959), 176-224. 
Theodore Svnkellos, De obsidione Constantinopoli- 
tana sub Heraclio imperatori (BHG 10), in Analecta 
Avarica (Seorsum Impressum ex Tomo xxx Disserta- 
tionum Philologicarum Academiae Litterarum Cra- 
coviensis), ed. L. Sternbach (Krakow: Cracoviae, 
Sumptibus Academiae Litterarum, 1900); rpt. in 
Traduction et commentaire de Phomélie écrite proba- 
blement par Théodore le Syncelle sur le sicge de Con- 
stantinople en 626 (BHG 10), ed. and tr. F. Makk 
(Opuscula Byzantina rir) (Szeged: Acta Universi- 
tatis de Attila József Nominatae, Acta Antiqua et 
Archaeologica, no. 19, 1975). I have used Makk's 
publication. The third seventh-century account 
of the siege 1s in Chronicon. Paschale, Bonn ed., 
716—26. 


. See my discussion in Chapter 3. 
. For the translation of fj kupia, see my discussion 


below the excerpt. The passage can also be trans- 
lated as "When the principle day of the battle 
came for the judgment ordained by God" or 
“When the mistress of the battle came for the 
judgment ordained by God? 

Pertusi still kept the form aùtò, as proposed by 
Sternbach. Consequently, the word referred to the 
TO @pLKTOv eióoc. Yet the manuscripts show avtov, 
thus referring to the Judge, or Christ. See further 
Speck, Zufalliges zum Bellum Avaricum, 27. 

The word &vrvtpóownzov could also mean that 
the image was displayed to counteract the fear or 
to address the enemies face-to-face. 

The phrase pedvtmv xpnu&rov refers also to per- 
ishable, material things as opposed to the Vir- 
gin's permanent love and protection. 
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Speck, Zufälliges zum Bellum Avaricum, 27-29. 
George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, in Poemi, 

ed. Pertusi, 193; Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia, ed. 
L. Tartaglia (Turin: Unione tipografico editrice 
torinese, 1998), 178—79. 

In TLL curia refers to the building where the sen- 
ate convenes; it can also function as a metonym 
for the senate. Kvoía could also refer to the 
Virgin; see the alternative translation in note 

9 above. 

P. Classen, Kasserreskript und Konigsurkunde: 
Diplomatische Studien zum Problem der Kontinu- 
Jtt zwischen Altertum und Mittelalter (Byzantina 
keimena kai meletai, 15) (Thessaloniki: Kentron 
byzantinon ereunon, 1977), IoI—4. 

Scholars have suggested that this was the acheziropot- 
etos image, the Kamouliana. Dobschütz, Christus- 
bilder, 51-55. In the twelfth century Kedrenos 
recorded that the emperor Justin II brought the 
Kamouliana to Constantinople in A.D. §73-74. 
Kedrenos, Historiarum compendium, Bonn ed., 

I, 685: f|AOc 8€ Kal Tj Gyxeuooxotntoc dd TOV 
KapovAravO@v, KOUNS Tic Kammadoxtas. Van 
Dieten has argued the opposite: that the Kamou- 
liana image was not in Constantinople during 
the siege because it was taken by Herakleios on 

a militarv campaign in the East: Geschichte der 
Patriarchen von Sergios I. bis Johannes VI., 173-78. 
T. Pekáry, Das römische Kaiserbildnis in Staat, Kult 
und Gesellschaft: Dargestellt anhand der Schrift- 
quellen (11. römische Herrscherbild, 5) (Berlin: 
Gerb. Mann Verlag, 1985), 130-31; Kitzinger, “The 
Cult of Images in the Age Before Iconoclasm,” 133. 
G. Cavallo, J. Gribomont, and W. Loerke, I van- 
geli di Rossano e le miniature (Codici selecti pho- 
totypice impressi, 81) (Codices mirabiles, 1) 
(Rome: Salerno editrice; Graz: Akademische 
Druck, 1985-87), 1, 145-52; P. Sevrugian, Der 
Rossano- Codex und die Sinope-Fragmente: Minia- 
turen und Theologie (Manuskripte zur Kunstwissen- 
schaft in der Wernerschen Verlagsgesellschaft, 35) 
(Worms: Wernersche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1990), 
67—74., n. 586. 

H. Kruse, Studien zur offiziellen Geltung des Kaiser- 
bildes im römischen Reiche (Paderborn: F. Schön- 
ingh, 1934), 79-106; Pekary, Das römische 
Kaiserbildnis in Staat, Kult und Gesellschaft, 
130-31; Belting, Likeness and Presence, 103-7. 
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The image presented as the Judge by George 

of Pisidia conforms to an observation made by 
Leslie Brubaker in her discussion of the role of 
icons in the period before Iconoclasm. She has 
argued on the basis of the Life of Artemios that 
icons, when used in public in the seventh cen- 
tury, functioned in a legal context as guarantors; 
see Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?” 

€Sp. 1233, 1235. 

Classen, Kaisevreskript und Komigsurkunde, 17—41. 
Theodore Synkellos, De obsidione Constantinopoli- 
tana, in Traduction et commentaire, ed. Makk, 
74—97. The Greek text was first published in 
Novae Patrum Bibliothecae: Patrum Nova Biblio- 
theca, ed. A. Mai (Rome: Sacri Consilii Propa- 
gando Christiano Nomini, 1853), VI, 423-37. For 
recent bibliography, see S. Szádeczky-Kardoss, 
Avarica: Über die Awarengeschichte und ihre 
Quellen (Opuscula Bvzantina, 8) (Acta Antiqua 
et Archaeologica, 24) (Szeged: Acta Universitatis 
de Attila József, 1986), 187-95; S. Szádeczky- 
Kardoss, T. Dér, and T. Olajos, *Breviarum 
Homiliae Theodori Syncelli de Obsidione Avar- 
ica Constantinopolis (BHG 1078m); Analecta Bol- 
landiana 108 (1990): 147-82. 

Faraone, Talismans and Trojan Horses, 114-17, 138. 
“Epiphaneia,” in RE (neue), 1, 1115. For the 
reuse of pagan statues at the city walls to ward 
off enemies in late antique Asia Minor, see James, 
“Pray Not to Fall into Temptation and Be on 
Your Guard?” 12-20. 

Gal. 6:14. 

Num. 10:34. 

Ps. 67:1-3. 
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TMAVTEG OL ULLGODVTES o£" TOUTOLS ÔÈ TOOGETLOH 
Aapió tod Baci éoc tà púuata: * ac ékAeGret 

ka vóc, EKALITETWOOAV' WS THKETAL knpóc ATO 
MOCOWILOV MVEGS, OUTWS AMdAOLVTO EOVY GAAOOVAG 
ATO TOCOWMOV TOD Oeod uv, tod em pepnkóroc 
eT SVOUOV SLA TV ztpóc Huds ovykatáßaow. 
Theodore Synkellos, De obsidione Constantinopoli- 
tana, in Traduction et commentaire, ed. Makk, 
sect. I7, p. 8r. 

Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed., 716-26. 

Ott yw 0eopó yvvotka oeuvoopopotoav zepvrp£xov- 
cay eic TO veixoc uóvnv o90av. Chronicon Paschale, 
Bonn ed., 725. For the association of this image 
with the tradition of Athena, see Chapter 3. 
Theodore Synkellos, De obsidione Constantinopoli- 
tana, in Traduction et commentaire, ed. Makk, 80. 
George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, in Poem, ed. 
Pertusi, 182-83; Theodore Synkellos, De obsidione 
Constantinopolitana, in Traduction et commentaire, 
ed. Makk, sects. 14—15, 17, 33-39, 51, 52, pp. 79-82, 
87—90, 95-96; Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed., 725. 
See also Chapter 3. 

Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age Before 
Iconoclasm,’ 122. 

Wolf, Salus Populi Romani, 12, 74-75. The image 
was a semi-acheiroporetos. It was allegedly drawn 
by Saint Luke and painted with colors by angels. 
LP, 443. See also Wolf, Salus Populi Romani, 
37-44, and M. Andaloro, “Lacheropita in ombra 
del Laterano; in JI] volto di Cristo, ed. G. Morello 
and G. Wolf (Milan: Electa, 2000), 43—45. 

On the papacy and the Lombards, see Noble, The 
Republic of St. Peter. 

J. Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian 
Worship: The Origins, Development, and Meaning 
of Stational Liturgy (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 228) (Rome: Pont. Institutum Studio- 
rum Orientalium, 1987), 167—226, esp. 209-14, 
226. The Greek words used for the procession 
and the action are Aitn, Avtaveta, and Aitavevw. 

I will use “tania (Avtaveta) in the singular, and 
litanimi (Avvovetav) in the plural. 
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. The stational liturgy was an urban procession 


that passed through the streets of the city and 
culminated in the celebration of Mass by the 
patriarch in a church designated for that occa- 
sion. Baldovin, The Urban Character, 36-37. 

John Chrysostomos, PG 50, col. 700; Sozomenos, 
PG 67, col. 1537; Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed., 529. 
PG $0, cols. 609—796 (holy martyr Phokas of Pon- 
tos); PG 63, cols. 469—74. (unknown martyr). In 
this procession in A.D. 398 the empress herself 
carried the box of relics. Baldovin, Tbe Urban 
Character, 182—83, 184. 


. Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. N. P. Tan- 


ner (London: Sheed & Ward; Washington, D.C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1990), I, 144-45. 
See also Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?” 
TLG, under dyerpomourjtos. A similar observation 
is made by Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 37-39, 
II8*—22*. 

The reference to an acheiropoietos image ascribed 
to Gregory of Nyssa (A.D. ca. 335-94.) is a later 
interpolation done in the period A.D. 600-750; 
see Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 43—44., 12**—28**. 
The first reference to an acheiropoietos appears in 
Evagrius's (A.D. ca. 536-94) account of the siege 
of Edessa in A.D. 544 (Eccl. Hist. bk. 1v.27): The 
Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the Scholia, 
eds. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1898), 175; English tr. in The 
Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius Scholasticus, tr. 
M. Whitby (Translated Texts for Historians, 

33) (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 
2000), 226-27, 323-26. See also Cameron, “The 
Mandylion and Byzantine Iconoclasm,’ 38-39, 
and Speck, Die Interpolationen in den Akten des 
Konzils von 787 und. die Libri Carolini (Poikila 
Byzantina 16) (Bonn: Habelt, 1998), 120-21, 
who argues that the passage about the acheiropot- 
etos 1s interpolated. 

Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 55-57; A. Grabar, 
Martyrium: Recherches sur le culte des veliques et 
l'art chrétien antique (Paris 1943-46), IL, 343-573 
Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age Before 
Iconoclasm,” 118-21; Belting, Likeness and Pres- 
ence, 49-57; H. Kessler, “Configuring the Invisi- 
ble by Copying the Holy Face? in The Holy Face 
and the Paradox of Representation, ed. Kessler and 
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Wolf, 129-51; and idem, “Il Mandylion” in II volto 
di Cristo, ed. Morello and Wolf, 67—99. 

A similar conclusion is reached bv Barber, Figure 
and Likeness. 

Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 40-196; Cameron, 
“The Mandylion and Byzantine Iconoclasm”; 
Kessler, “Il Mandylion”; and Barber, Figure and 
Likeness, 11—37. 

Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 123*—35*, 158*-2.4.9*, 
3**_129**, 

The Ecclestastical History of Evagrius Scholasticus, 
226-27, 323-26. In the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury the story was modified and the rescue attrib- 
uted to a public procession with the Edessa 
image of Christ on the citv walls; The Letter 

of the Three Patriarchs, 35. 

For Philippikos, see Theophylaktos Simokattes, 
Historiae, 11.23, 1.1, 11-12, in Theophylacts Simo- 
cattae Historiae, ed. C. de Boor (Stuttgart: Teub- 
ner, 1887; rpt. 1972, with corr. P. Wirth), 73-74, 
110, and The History of Theophylact Simocatta, tr. 
L. M. and M. Whitby (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1986), 46, 73. For Herakleios, see George of 
Pisidia, Poemi, ed. Pertusi, 250. See also the dis- 
cussion of these sources in Dobschütz, Christus- 
bilder, 50-55. 

Zacharias of Mitylene, The Syriac Chronicle 
Known as That of Zachariah of Mitylene, ed: 

F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1899), 320-21; Dobschütz, 
Christusbilder, Y**—9**. See also Belting, Likeness 
and Presence, 53-57, and Brubaker, “Icons Before 
Iconoclasm?” 1227-30. 

Brubaker, in her critique of Kitzinger’s theory, 
has concluded that the icons acquired special 
veneration only in the late seventh century; 
Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?” 1253-54. 
See also M.-F. Auzépv, “Lévolution de l'attitude 
face au miracle à Byzance (Vrre-1xe siècle)? in 
Miracles, prodiges et merveilles au Moyen Age: 

Xxve Congres de la S.H.M.E.S., Orléans, juin 1994 
(Société des historiens médiévistes de l'enseigne- 
ment supérieur public) (Publications de la Sor- 
bonne, histoire ancienne et médiévale, 34) (Paris: 
Publications de la Sorbonne, 1995), 30-46. Speck 
has argued more radically that the references to 
icons performing miracles are interpolated in 

the vitae of Saint Symeon the Younger, Saint 
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Artemios, and Saint Theodore of Sykeon in 

the ninth century; Speck, “Wunderheilige und 
Bilder? 

Ô tac Kad’ Huds aipatwders Exyoets Exevv voib 
eic; TOLOGOALOV KOGTOS, This yS TO kitos, TO TOdOWITOV 
Topyóvoc. Ovx eiAec abtdv, as ó IIepoéoc tAGvos, 
GAN avtitéeac TH Pbopet TOV xapOÉvov TO PELKTOV 
elSoc tfc åypoávtov IapOévov: aŭti yàp etyes vijv 
Bonov cikdva Ste mpoo Ges tA Bopà tod Onpiov: 
Kabetres aùtóv, ob kpeuacOgtoav kópnv Lav 
oecwkóc, GAAG móe Shas. From George of 
Pisidia, Herakleias, in Poemi, ed. Pertusi, 252. 
"HoákAetoc yàp 6 otpatnyos Aopucfis xAota TOAAG 
Kal otpatov Gxeupov $E Apps kal Mavoitaviac 
ETLOVVEEAS THV KovotavuvvotxoAw Katéhapev 
émiepouevos Kal thv &xeupoztointov elkova Tod 
Kuotov, &xc pna Tewpyios 6 IIvotóvoc. From 
George Harmatolos, Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1904; rpt. Stuttgart, 1978, 
with corr. P. Wirth), 11, 665. 

Toúto tH eter unvi 'Okvoupoto ô’, nu£po p^, 
iWSLKTL@VOS 16’, Tikev ô HoákAetoc dtd "Adopufis 
oépov MAota xaoteAAouévo, EXOVTA volo KATAOTLOLS 
kic, Kal eikdvas vfi; Geouriropoc, kaðà Kal ó 
II.ofóvoc reopyros Aéyev. From Theophanes the 
Confessor, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1883-85; rpt. Hildesheim, 1963), 1, 298 
(A.M. 6102 [A.D. 609/10]); English tr. in Tbe 
Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and 
Near Eastern History, AD 284—813, tr. and ed. 

C. Mango and R. Scott (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; 1997), 427. 

No. 2181 in JE, I, 253. The text is printed in 

G. Mansi, ed., Sacrorum conciliorum nova et 
amplissima. collectio (Paris/Leipzig: H. Welter, 
1901-27; rpt. Graz: Akademische Druck, 1960-61), 
XIL, cols. 92C-100A, and reprinted in PG 98, 
cols. 147-56.-I would like to thank Paul Speck 
for bringing this text to my attention. The 
authenticity of the letter has been questioned. 
Jean Gouillard argued that the letter was not 
written by Pope Gregory II but by Patriarch Ger- 
manos, based on the similarity of this letter to 
another written by Germanos to Thomas, bishop 
of Claudiopolis; Gouillard, “Aux origines de 
Piconoclasme: Le témoignage de Grégoire II?" 
Travaux et mémoires 3 (1968): 243-307. Speck has 
argued that the letter is genuine, though the 
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excerpt (Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XII, p. 93 

C2, after Avtavetoovatv, to p. 97 Ds, finishing 

at yvdoews) is an interpolation composed in the 

second half of the ninth century; Speck, Artabas- j 
tos, 155—78. See also P. Conte, Regesto delle lettere 
dei papi del secolo VII: Saggi (Milan: Vita e pen- 
siero, 1984), 49-77. While Conte has never 
clearly stated his position, he has been inclined 
to accept the letter as genuine. The same position 
is also maintained by Alexakis, Codex Parisinus 
Graecus, 119-22. 

I Kings 2:4. | 
Wisd. of Sol. 5:20. { 
The edited text reads rj k(vnoic, but this word 
makes no sense. Most likely the original word 
was év(knoac, which was then copied as éxivrjoac 
and finally appeared as fj k(vnovc. The Latin ver- 
sion of the text also suggests évikrioas. Yet I have 
not had the chance to check the manuscripts 
transmitting the text. 

Ps. 44. (45):12, or Ps. 44:13. 

Speck, Artabastos, 169-71. For the Akathistos, 

see Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, 
17-39; Wellesz, “The Akathistos: A Study in 
Byzantine Hymnography”; Limberis, Divine 
Heiress, 89-97; Peltomaa, The Image of the Virgin 
Mary in the Akathistos Hymn. On the Latin version 
of the Akathistos, see M. Huglo, *L'ancenne ver- 
sion latine de Phymne acathiste? Le Muséon 64. 
(1951): 1-35; G. G. Meersseman, Der Hymmnos 
Akathistos im Abendland (Spicilegium Friburgense, 
2) (Freiburg: Universitátsverlag, 1958), 36ff. 

The diegesis ophelimos, PG 92, cols. 1354D-1372, 
esp. col. 1364B (BHG 1060), and the lectio Triodiü, 
PG 92, cols. 1347—1354B, esp. col. 1352C (BHG i 
1063). Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, 

19ff., and Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von 

Sergios I. bis Johannes VI., 18-20, n. 67. 

Speck, Avtabastos, 169-71. 

Huglo, *L'ancienne version latine de Phymne 

acathiste,” 33-34, and Meersseman, Der Hymnos 

Akathistos im Abendland, 45. 

Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, XII, cols. 92C- 

100A. For the interpretation of the sequence of 

the events, see Speck, Avtabastos, 170-71. 

Speck, Artabastos, 164. 

Speck, however, has interpreted the lines as refer- 

ring to a procession; Speck, Artabastos, 164-65. 
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. I thank Alexander Alexakis for this reference. He 
is currently preparing a study of the letters of 
Pope Gregory and Germanos. 

Ps. 44:13. 

About the argument for interpolation in the let- 
ter, see Speck, Artabastos, 155—78. 

Huglo, “Lancienne version latine de Phymne 
acathiste,” 33-34. 


. SynaxCP, 901-4. 
72. 


Similarly, if the victory were in fact secured 
through the intervention of a Marian icon, this 
event would have frustrated Emperor Leo IIT's 
(717-41) Iconoclast policy established in 730. 


. The Letter of the Three Patriarchs, 32-50. 
74. 


For the importance of the maphorion of the Vir- 
gin in the early cult, see Cameron, “The Virgin’s 
Robe,’ 42-56. 

Andrew of Crete, PG 97, cols. 1301D and 1304C; 
Adversus Constantinum Caballinum, PG 95, col. 321; 
Patriarch Nikephoros I, Refutatio et eversio defini- 
tionis synodalis anm 81$, ed. J. Featherstone (Cor- 
pus Christianorum: Series Graeca, 33) (Turnhout: 
Brepols; Louvain: University Press, 1997), 142; 
Stephen the Younger, La vie d’Etienne le Jeune, 
ed. and tr. Auzépy, 99-100; The Letter of the Three 
Patriarchs, 39, sect. 7.5; George Harmatolos, 
Chronicon, ed. de Boor, II, 741, 785; Continuatus 
of George Harmatolos in Theophanes Continua- 
tus, ed. I. Bekker (CSHB, 33) (Bonn: Impensis 

ed. Weberi, 1838), 773; Theophanes Continuatus, 
IH.rr, Bonn ed., 101; Kedrenos, Historiarum com- 
pendium, Bonn ed., rt, 111; Skylitzes, Synopsis histo- 
riarum, ed. Thurn, 59 (on Emperor Theophilos, 
sect. 10). See also Chapter 4. 

Wolf, Salus Populi Romani, 8-28, and Belting, 
Likeness and Presence, 63—73, with bibliography. 
By the eleventh century, the Hodegetria was 
identified both as a supernatural defender of 
Constantinople and as the icon painted by Saint 
Luke; see Chapter 4. 

Photios, homily 4, in Homuilia, ed. Laourdas, 
40-52; English tr. in The Homilies of Photius, 
102-3. 

LP, I, 443; II, IIO. 

'H év Poun åyerpóypantos tis Ùnrepayias Orotókov 
ELKON, Nv OTE Å vóooc ÈTLKOUÂV xépukev xáootc 
TMOKEGLV, Tiyovv EV TH TOD AVYOVOTOV WPA KATO triv 
KOLUNOL Tis 6eoztotvnc, TavenuEl EKMOWMEVOVTES 
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Kal ÙTOTLOÉVTEG EAUTOVS KAL TOCOKUVODVTES TAONS 
WVYLKTS ka OWUATLKTS GAcELpdoUaKov vóoov ot 
"Poueic mepipéoovotv. From Alexakis, Codex 
Parisinus Graecus IIIS, 349. 

LP, I, 443; II, 110. See also Wolf, Salus Populi 

Romani, and H. Kessler and J. Zacharias, Rome 

1300: On the Path of the Pilgrim (London/New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 2000). 

82. All the Roman examples of Marian icons taken in 
processions date to the period after the Bvzantine 
Iconoclasm. Wolf, Salus Populi Romani, 97—98, 
145-60, 319, 330. 

83. Grabar, Lempereur dans Vart byzantin, sff. 

84. ov yàp Ó Dac ev éovpai]ynos, OVSE TÒ OTOATLWTLKOV 
OUVETCEATO, OVSE TO GUYKANTLKOV xpooetåtaTto: 
ovdé TAV G6opátov TAGE fj xobor, OVSE páoyava 
EYULVMONOaV, OVSE KdEUBES Tjorpaav, OBdE 
comtdes Tas dviitumias é6€Eavto: GAN evil nóvrov 
TOUTWV AVOPMTiVOV kal VALKOV: kal DTO6EYOLEVOOV 
EK TOV OUOLWY Tiv GVTLTGBNOLV Ñ tfs xa voytov kal 
TAVALOLOV Covn étéAcoe và vikntiká. Andrew of 
Crete, Adyos tot ’Akabiotov tuvov, ed. Themelis, 
“O “Axd@totos tuvoc,” 828. 

85. For a collection of the sources, see Barišić, 

“Le siège de Constantinople par les Avares”; 

S. Szádeczky-Kardoss, Ezn Versuch zur Sammlung 
und chronologischen Anordnung der griechischen 
Quellen der Awarengeschichte nebst einer Auswahl 
von anderssprachigen Quellen (Opuscula Byzan- 
tina, 1) (Acta Antiqua et Archaeologica, 16) 
(Szeged: Acta Universitatis de Attila József, 
1972), 91-92; and idem, Az Apar Történelem For- 
vasa: Die Quellen der Awarengeschichte (Magyar 
Ostórténeti Könyvtár, 5) (Szeged: Tudománye- 
gyetem, 1992), 184—204. 

86. Nikephoros I, patriarch. of Constantinople, 
Opuscula historica, ed. de Boor (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1880; rpt. 1975), 17-19; Theophanes the Confessor, 
Chronographia, Bonn ed., 315-16 (A.M. 6117 
[A.D. 624—25]); English tr. in The Chronicle 
of Theophanes Confessor, tr. and ed. Mango and 
Scott, 446-48; Kedrenos, Historiarum com- 

pendium, Bonn ed., 1, 727-28; Constantine 
Manasses, Breviarium historiae metricum, ed. 
I. Bekker (CSHB, 29) (Bonn: Impensis ed. 
Weber, 1837), 161-63. 

87. SvnaxCD, 873-74. 
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SynaxCP, 869-70, MS H = Jerusalem, S. Crucis, 
Cod. Gr. 40, dated to A.D. 960s. See also A. Luzzi, 
Studi sul Sinassario di Costantinopoli (Testi e studi 
bizantino-neoellenici, 8) (Rome: Universita di 
Roma “La Sapienza? 1995), sff. 

SynaxCP, Ms Cg = Leipzig, Cod. Gr. R. IL. 25, 
originally from the monastery of San Giorgio di 
Tucco in Calabria, dated to A.D. 1172. G. Mercati, 
Per la storia det manoscritti greci di Genova, di varie 
badie basiliane d Italia e di Patmo (Studi e testi, 
68) (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1935), 158-66, and L. Pieralli, “Synaxarium Eccle- 
siae Constantinopolitanae: La famiglia C? Orien- 
talia Christiana Periodica 60 (1994): 399—470, 
esp. 463-68. 

‘O ot matpidpyns Zépyvoc Aafov oertas kal &yíac 
eikóvac Tic mavayiac Oeotókov Paotatovorns Tov 
Kupvov kai tiv åyerponrointov tot owtfipos, 
TEPLIEL ALTAVEVOV LETS TOD kArjpov AVTOD kal TOV 
UOvaYOV, EEQUTOUVMEVOL Tv Tapa TOD Oeo 
vaxíowv Borjüevav. From SynaxCP, 873-74. 

See note 89 above. 

Vienna, Codex Vind. Gr. 45, dated to the twelfth 
century, also transmits the same version of the 
text. Analecta Avarica, ed. Sternbach, 334-42. 
Diegesis ophelimos, PG 92, cols. 1354D—1372, and PG 
102, cols. 1336—1353 (BHG 1060); and lectio Triodu, 
PG 92, cols. 1347—1354.B (BHG 1063). Speck, Zufal- 
liges zum Bellum Avaricum, 58-59, 136—40; idem, 
“Klassizismus im achten Jahrhundert: Die Home- 
lie des Patriarchen Germanos über die Rettung 
Konstantinopels? Revue des études byzantines 44 
(1986): 209-27; and M. van Esbroeck, “Un pané- 
gyrique de Theodore Studite pour la Fête liturgique 
des sièges de Constantinople,” in Eulogema: Stud- 
ies in Honor of Robert Taft, SJ., ed. E. Carr, S. Par- 
enti, A. Thiermeyer, and E. Velkovska (Studia 
Anselmiana, rio, Analecta liturgica 17) (Rome: 
Pontificio Ateneo S. Anselmo, 1993), 525-36. 
Both BHG 1060 and BHG 1063 have not yet been 
properly studied and dated by philologists. Speck 
deplores the status of the study of these texts in 
“Klassizismus im achten Jahrhundert” 212, n. 19, 
226—27. 

xéovioc ÔÈ 6 iepáoync, Tas Lepüc eikdvac TIG 
Ocourtopoc, atc udALota Kal Boépoc ó Zorro 
&EgucovioOelc, év GYKGAALS This untpóc EvedEepEToO, 
ta vac AGBOV, MEOLTEL và TElyN’ TH uev WOAEL 
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ÅOPÁAELAV ÈK TOÚTOV TEPLTOLOŬÚLEVOG, votc ÔÈ 
BaoBdpots kal moeuiois xxónovv, kal óXe0pov, 

kal puyńv: & xávra ULKPOV Üotepov ered Odvta 
avtoic, åpavirou® &stavtas óéónoke Wavtedetl. PG 
92, col. 1356D. 

AaBov rá ó IIavpuioyxng tov &ygupozotntov 
TUMOV TOD Kvotov kai Zwrijpos riiv Inoot 
Xovotod, Kal tiv ths Tavaylas tutav £o0fjva, 

ETL TE TA CWOTOLE EVAG, SLA TOV TELYOV TEPLNPXETO 
kal petà ĝakpúwv TÓ, "EEeyépOnru, Kopie, ÉAeyev 
MOOGEVYXOMEVOS, kal SLACKOPILOBYHGOVTAL OL ExBPOL 
Gov Kal ékXe(povorv Ws koztvóc Kal TAKHOOVTAL WS 
knoóc AO npoodxov MUEdS. PG 92, 

col. 1357A. The last sentence 1s a biblical quota- 
tion, Ps. 67 (68):2-3. 

Speck, Zufülliges zum Bellum Avaricum, 137. 
Speck, “Klassizismus im achten Jahrhundert,” 
226-27, and M. van Esbroeck, “Une chronique 
de Maurice à Héraclius dans un récit des sièges 
de Constantinople? Bedi Kartlisa, revue de kart- 
vélologie 34 (1976): 74-96, esp. 78; idem, “Un 
panégyrique de Theodore Studite,” 526. Carr's 
argument about the emergence of an identifica- 
tion of the Virgin’s protection of Constantinople 
with her maphorion in the siege of 860 could sug- 
gest a post quem date for the diegesis. Yet the word 
¿ofta used in the dzegests for the robe differs 
from the nepiBorý and otoAt used in Photios's 
sermon on the siege in 860. See Carr, "Threads 
of Authority,’ 63, n. 27. 

Without giving any evidence, Szádeczky-Kardoss 
attributes the dzegesis to Symeon Metaphrastes (d. 
ca. 1000): Szádeczkv-Kardoss, Az Avar Történelem 
Forvásai, 172, 196—97. Yet the Metaphrastian text 
of the Synaxarion (Ms H in the SynaxCP) differs 
from the diegesis ophelimos because it does not 
mention icons. | 

Lectio Triodit, PG 92, cols. 134.7-1354.B (BHG 1063). 
See also Triodion katanyktikon: Periechon apasan 
ten anekousan auto akolouthian tes hagias kat mega- 
les tessavakostes (Rome 1897), 506ff. 

‘O òè matpLdpyns vàc Belag elkdvac rfi BeourtopOS 
LETH TAVTOS éxoyóuevoc TOD MANBOUS TMEPLT|EL 

TO tetyoc dvoOev, évreO0ev TO dodares av 
mooitouevoc’ we dé 6 uév Zópfapozc €& eMac, 
Xavydvos ðè a0 óvopóv zvpxoAetv TH x£pv5 THS 
xóAeoc TOXOVTO’ Ó zatpvipyns tr]v AXELPOTOLNTOV 
tod Xptotod eikdova, kal và tiua Kal Goostouà 


IOI. 


IO2. 


103. 


IO4. 


IOS. 


EvAa, ztpooéri 8 Kal vr|v vuutav éoOf\ta THS 
Ocourtopos énupepópevoc, Sia vOv TELYAV 
MEOLIOXETO. PG 92, cols. 1349C, D. 

Similar remarks about the significance of inter- 
polations are made by Speck, *Wunderheilige 
und Bilder? and Brubaker, “Icons Before 
Iconoclasm?” 

Mango has translated the words tiv Attavelav 
éolovpeda as “performed the litany,” yet the 
expression could also refer to the act of institut- 
ing a procession, because the same words Mth 
and Avtaveta. designate a procession. For the use 
of the terms, see Baldovin, The Urban Character, 
209-14, 226. 

Photios, homily 4, sect. 4, in Homuliaz, ed. 
Laourdas, 45; English tr. in The Homilies of 
Photius, 102-3. See also C. Belting-Ihm, “Sub 
matris tutela”: Untersuchungen zur Vorgeschichte 
der Schutzmantelmadonna (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter Universitatsverlag, 1976), 43ff. For the 
linkage between the maphorion of the Virgin and 
Mary’s power of protection, see Carr, “Threads 
of Authority.” 

On the translation of the relics of Saint John the 
Baptist in A.D. 956, see Kalavrezou, “Helping 
Hands for the Empire.” On the Trier ivory as a 
container for the relics of Saint Stephen refur- 
bished in the late ninth century, see L. Brubaker, 
“The Chalke Gate, the Construction of the Past, 
and the Trier Ivory? Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 23 (1999): 258-85. For the translation of 
the Mandylion and the special ritual ablution 
performed during Lent, see Dobschütz, Christus- 
bilder, x10**—13**, and Kessler, “Il Mandylion? 
For a general discussion of the increased role of 
relics after Iconoclasm, see C. Walter, Art and 
Ritual of the Byzantine Church (Birmingham 
Byzantine Studies, 1) (London: Variorum, 1982), 
145. It remains for future research to explore how 
the Byzantine emperors immediately after Icono- 
clasm realigned their power with the cult of relics. 
During this period collection of relics and forma- 
tion of new ceremonies focused on relics in the 
imperial court seem to intensify. 

‘O òè fjaciAe oc Ev v Vad yevóuevoc viv BXAoyepvóv 
Gua TH Tta tou&oyn, Kal év tf å&yig cop@ eLoeA00v 
Kal iketnolas Wddc doóovc TH Dew, TO WULOMOPLOV 
Tic Beotdkov AaBwv Eel tod vaol, óxorc &oooXéot 








106. 
IO7, 


108. 
109. 


IIO. 


III. 
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bpaEáóuevoc. TOV ovv aiti oov OTOAOV kooujoac 
&outpentóc TOV WOELOLEVOV KaTELANdE vóxov. From 
Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. Thurn, 219 
(Emperor Romanos Lekapenos, sect. 12). 
McCormick, Eternal Victory, 171775. 

uevà ueyiotwv vponatov éxáveuow EL TO BuCavVTLOV, 
TOÙG AOTLKOVE PÒ TOV TEPLBOAWV KATENOS, 
OTEDAVOLS AUTOV Kal OKÝTTPOLG SEELOVLEVOUG, 

ek xpvoo9 Kal ALOwv EEELDYAOLEVOLG TOAUTEAOY. 
Hyov 6€ kal YOVOOKOAANTOV ACUKOTMACY üpua- OD 
TOOOEMLB VAL TODTOV HELO, kal TOV vevouuopuévov 
Katayayelv GotauBov. 6 6 ToUs LEV OTEMAVOUS kai 
TO okfjrtoa zxpoorkato, KAL TOAAATAGCLWSG TOUTOUG 
ódpoic Huetpato- éxiffjvou 6$ tod Gouatos ovK 
NVEOXETO’ GAAG TI This BeoutitopOs eikóva, 
éviykavouévnv TOV 0gávOportov Aóyov, TV EK 
Mvoiasc etAndev, émi vóv ToD Gouatos xpvorjAatov 
0póvov åvéðnke, TAS GAOVEYOUS TOV MvoÓv otoAàc 
wmo0elc, KAL và OTEUWATA. ADTOS ÔÈ, WW KEANTL 
ETOXOUMEVOG, WETOMLOVEV ELIETO, TETALVLWUEVOG TT}V 
KemaAty Siadjati, Kal TOUS OTemdvous oépov Kal 
tà OKfttoa êv tatc xepotv. From Leo the Deacon, 
Historia, 1X.12, Bonn ed., 158. 

McCormick, Eternal Victory, 173-74. 

The captured panel was probably perceived as a 
sign of divine right for the victory; otherwise, 
God would not have permitted the holy icon to 
be taken from its home. 

TOV S& "Pac ó&xoxAevoóvtov, TOV zxapà tals óx0au 
ooovpiov Tod zxovauo? Kal zx óAsov TOOVOLAY 
Oguevoc 6 BactAreds és On và "Pouatov dveteveev. 
Ov Ó Tic WOAEWS GOXLEDEVS WETA Tfj  ovvóóov Kal 
TAVTES OL EV TEAEL METH ztauó vov kal ETTLVLKL@V 
EVONLLAV DESEEAVTO GTEMAVHPOPODVTES, véOpuutov 
ÖXNUA AEVKOTMAWV EXOVTES TITOLLAOLEVOV VU 
Siamper@c Kat tovtov éxiBavta óáEvoOvrec 
Opraußedoar tov Baotréa. ó SE UNdSEV COBAPOV 

&0c v, GAAG UETOLOV EGUTOV ELOELKVULEVOG, TOUG 
uev ztpooeveyOévrac AVELATIEL OTEMAVOUS kal tT 
AcuK® TOV O0ptaupov eEemArowoev, év ÔÈ TH GOUATL 
tus Bovàyapikàs Bets TOV Bacu ov OTOAGS kal 
divwOev toútæwv eikóva tc Beourtopos a> 
TOAOVYOV, WPOTOPEVEOOAL EAUTOD SretadEato. 
From Skylitzes, Synopsis Instortarum, ed. Thurn, 
310 (Emperor Tzimiskes, sect. 18). 

The event is depicted two centuries later in 

the Chronicle of Skylitzes, Madrid, Biblioteca 
nacional, Cod. Gr. 338, fol. 172v. This miniature 


II2. 


T3. 


II4. 


IIs. 


II6. 
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does not record Tzimiskes’ actual entry with the 
Marian icon but a fictive account of the events. 
For the Madrid Skylitzes, see Glory of Byzantium, 
cat. no. 338, pp. 501-2, with bibliography. 
English tr. from Michael Psellos, Fourteen Byzan- 
tine Rulers: Chronographia, tr. E. R. A. Sewter 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1966), 36. 6 uv 

ovv ottoc Kal ueri TOGOUTOV OdpaouG gnl TOV 
Baolieov ier ó 6$ WEOPEBANTO u£v ths OlKElac 
dSvvauews, Kal Eupnboóposc elotrjket, Batéog dé TOV 
YELOMV TIIV eikóva Tic TOD Adyou untpòc SLNYKGALOTO, 
KAOTEOWTATOV zxpófXnga Tis åkaðéktov ékeivov 
ópuf|c tavtyv zovobuevoc. From Michael Psellos, 
Chronographia, 1.16, in Imperatori di Bisanzio, ed 
S. Impellizzeri (Vicenza: Fondazione Lorenzo 
Valla, Arnoldo Mondadori editore, 1984), I, 26. 
We know of a similar personal icon of the Virgin 
used by the emperor Constantine IX Monoma- 
chos, as recorded in an epigram. S. Lampros, 

CO Mapkiavóc KOE 524.” Neos Hellenomnemon 

8 (Athens 1911): 3-192, esp. 7, poem no. Io. 

A. Kaldellis, The Argument of Psellos’ Chrono- 
graphia (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1999), 62-66. Simi- 
larly, it has been argued that the coins of Basil I 
that employ an image of the Virgin were minted 
toward the end of his rule and hence have no 
connection with the Bardas Phokas incident. 

B. Pitarakis and C. Morrisson, ^Miliarésion 
anonyme avec la Vierge Nikopoios: Une nou- 
velle datation; Bulletin de la Société francaise de 
numismatigue 56/3 (2001): 33-36. 

The translation is mine; Sewter proposed 
instead: *More important than that, somebody 
came up with the icon of the Theometor.” Psel- 
los, Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter, 69. 
Psellos, Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter, 
69—70. Kai ófjva kai ý eik@v aŭt tfi; Osourtopoc 
EUMaviteta, Tiv oL vv "Popguatov Baovu sic Momep 
TLV OTOATHYOV Kal Tod Mavtds otpatomésov 
OvAAKG év TOLG TOAEWOLS ovvýðws ExcyovTaL uóvr 
yao atn oby GAWTOC tats BapBapikats éyeyóvet 
yeoatv. ‘Qc 8' oov eldev 6 adtoKopdtwe TÒ yAVKY 
toutl 6gaua (Kal yàp Åv Gc Kal rept tò céBac 
TAUTNS Bepudtatos), &áveOóponoé te EvOds Kal 
EvaryKaALOGUEVOG, ODK Éotuv ELEY WC MEOLEMTUOOETO, 
Ws toic; S&KOVOLV EBoEYEV, OS YVNOLOTATA kaOdoulAet, 
OSG TOV EVEOYEOLAV AVELLLVNOKE kal TOV TtOXAQV 
EKELVOV OVULLLAXLAYV, aic TO ‘Pwpatwv MOAAGKLG 


117. 


118. 


IIQ. 


I20. 


kpároc óuakivóvveOov Eopvoate TE Kal dveowaato. 
Psellos, Chronographia, UWi.10—-11, in Imperatori da 
Bisanzio, ed. Impellizzeri, I, 84. 

Kaldellis has argued that Psellos sarcastically 
contrasted the popular belief in the powers of the 
icon with the fact that the panel could only save 
itself. Kaldellis, Tbe Argument of Psellos’ Chrono- 
Jraphia, 62—66. 

George Dennis has argued that the story of the 
caesar Bardas in A.D. 866 involved a prayer in 
front of the Hodegetria icon before his departure 
for war. But the text does not mention any icon; 
it only locates the action inside the Hodegon 
monastery. Dennis, *Religious Services in the 
Byzantine Army, in Eulogema: Studies in Honor 
of Robert Taft, S.J., 107-17; Theophanes Continua- 
tus, IV.41, Bonn ed., 204. Otherwise, the carry- 
ing of Marian icons in campaign is not mentioned 
at all in the extant military treatises written in the 
tenth century. Panels of the Virgin start to appear 
in the context of war only in the eleventh cen- 
tury. For the tenth-century sources, see Constan- 
tine VII Porphyrogennetos, De thematibus, in 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus: Three Military Trea- 
tises on Imperial Military Expeditions, ed. J. Hal- 
don (CFHB, 28) (Vienna: Österreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1990), and the 
Strategika, in Sowing the Dragons Teeth: Byzantine 
Warfare in the Tenth Century, ed. and tr. E. McGeer 
(Dumbarton Oaks Texts, 33) (Washington, D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1995). For a further discussion 
of icons in the context of war, see Chapter 3. 

This severe punishment was usually meted out to 
people who had committed a grave crime, not 
just a small felony; hence the irony in the text. 
&tepov SE TL OVVAVEXON, ChrAov uev ToD Baou oc 
SUKALOOUVS PAVTACoV, üduerpov dé tiv vuuoptav 
kal ovk eooepf| OUVTLBELEVOV. "EykAnOelc yao Tic 
TOV ovpatuotOv WS óviokov TOVOKLKOV 
bosAóuevoc, TUOHXON uev KAT SrpLv TO Baoust 
SeSEUEVOG, TLUWPLA à' EYNHpioby Tod GUApTHLATOS 
wnepoépovooa- ot) yàp év YOTUGOLV rj Chula SuMpLOTO 
OAM’ év Gvvóc EKTOLA. TOAAG 8& zxxapakoA éoavroc 
tod àvOpdstov, Kal Tavta và EavTOD zxposu£vov, kal 
TooBaAAouévov LEOLTNV THV IGVOERTOV eikóvo. THS 
TAVULVITOV Seototvns Ogotókov tS 
BAaxeoviticons, ttis el@Ber tots motots 
Baoirebouv év ExoTpatelais cc GMPOGUaYNTOV 


I2I. 


135. 
123. 
I24.. 


Sthov ovvexotpatevecbat, ook eloret olktos TO 
Bachet, GAN o08' alddes THis ék ToD Belov 
eikoviouatoc &ovAGac: 69@vtos 6 aoro Kal rév- 
tov, KAL AUTHIc Tic elkóvoc Baotabouévnc, 
ånetuýðn trv ‘piva 6 6e(.atoc, kpá&ac uéya Kal 
oteváEac tò BUOLov. From Michael Attaleiates, 
Hüstoria, ed. W. Brunet de Presle and I. Bekker 
(CSHB, 50) (Bonn: Impensis ed. Weberi), 152-53. 
Tarragona, Public Lib., Tarragonensis lat. 55; Cig- 
gaar, “Une description de Constantinople dans le 
Jarragonensis 55," 128-31. 
Understood “the Hodegon^ 
Understood “the Hodegetria icon” 
“Milia enim sunt in Constantinopolitana urbe 
mircula sanctorum pro multitudine et assiduitate 
eorum. In qua urbe nobili magis splendent Dei 
genetricis miracula et mirifica opera quam in 
alico loco mundi. Hoc in merito. Ibi siquidem 
magis amatur et honoratur quam in aliis mundi 
regionibus. Dicitur enim et creditur esse propria 
et specialis civitas Dei genetricis. Nam cum olim 
Constantinus imperator Christianae regionis pius 
amator cogitaret et cogitando quereret quo loco 
aptius civitatem hedificaret que suo in imperio 
principatum teneret, apparuit ei Christus ut in 
libris Grecorum continetur et hostendes ei locum 
quo civitatem quam in animo habebat hedificare 
construeret, ait illi: "Vade et in hoc loco civitatem 
fac matri mee? Qui cepit et prefecit urbem Con- 
stantinopolim in loco sibi demonstrato a dominio. 
Veniens denique ad obitum, comendavit eam in 
manus Dei et sue piissime matris. Que custos est 
gratissima die ac nocte sicut in multis declaratur 
miraculis. De quibus unum tantum dicam ad 
eiusdem genetricis Dei laudem et honorem. 
*Quodam tempore obsessa est undique pre- 
dicta urbs Constantinopolitana et per terram et 
per mare in circuitu a duobus exercitibus. Hostes 
vehementer instabant ut eam caperent. Constan- 
tinopolitani vero ab hostibus circumclusi nec iam 
valentes resistere illorum tam magne virtuti ad 
illud tutum refugium quod habent post Deum 
suis omnibus in necessitatibus confugerunt et 
Dei genetricis basilicam petierunt. Cuius ibi 
sanctam accipientes imagines, per totam urbem 
circumtulerunt, sequentes eam universi cantando 
Deique genitricis clemenciam implorando ut civ- 
itatem suam ab hostium 1am circumvallantium 


125. 


126. 


127, 


128. 
129. 
130. 
I3I. 


132. 


133. 


134. 
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protegeret periculo? From Ciggaar, “Une descrip- 
tion de Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 55,” 
128-29. 

For discussion of the Byzantine tradition linking 
the dedication to the Virgin, see Chapter 1, note 
$2 above. 

Ciggaar, “Une description de Constantinople 
dans le Tarragonensis 55; 127. For translation 
and interpretation of the account of the proces- 
sion, see Chapter 4. 

Ciggaar, “Une description de Constantinople 
dans le Tarragonensis 55,” 128-31. 

I Kings 12:22; Ps. 43 (44):24. 

Ps. 82 (83):2. 

Joel 2:17. 

‘O 6€ KATY viv tóv MLAGXPLOTOSG Aadc, ÔLnvekels 
LETÀ SaKOVWV NOLOÚLEVOL TAS Avrác, WoTEp EBOS 
attotcs rolety, Kal év EionviKf] KataotdoeL TÒ dé 
Távogxtov EVAoV tod otavpob tod Kupiov Kat 
Xorfipoc hudv Inood Xprotot Aaofóvtsc, kal triv 
éviav sikóva ts tavaylov THap0évov, xeprýecav 
TÒ tetyoc, alpovtes éni Oedv Tas xeipac, kal 
Agyovtes: "AváovnOu, Kiioue, wt) &xcoor TOV Aaóv 
gov eic 1éAoc; Sti ldod oi ExOpot oov Txnoay, 

Kal ol uucotvréc oe Tjpav keparýv: Ut] Ss triv 
KAnpovoutav cov eig Svetdoc, Tod kaváp&au Tuv 
gOvn, wrote cinwov Tot totiv 6 Geóc avtav: 
"AMS yrotwoay, Sti óvoud oov Kópuoc ‘Inoots 
Xpuvotóc, eis 6óEav Oeo IIotpóc. PG 92, 

col. 1365C. 

‘O 8€ this WOAEWS tepóc Aaóc TO oextòv EVAOV TOD 
vuutov kal Cworo.ot otaupot, kal tiv GeBGopLav 
elkdva tc Ocourjtopos óðnyntolas émayouEevot TO 
TELYOS EOLEKUKAOVV, OV SAKOVOL TOV Oeòv 
LAEOUMEVOL. PG 92, col. 1352D. . 

By the eleventh century the Hodegetria had been 
identified as the icon painted by Saint Luke; see 
Chapter 4. 

“Leo Ysaurus, imperavit anno Domini nostri 
Iesu Christi VII: XVIII. Seguenti anno, Constanti- 
nopolitani Saracenis, qui de Egipto et Palestina 
venerant, prelio fortiter restiterunt, tandem de 
monasterio sancte Marie yconiam eius, quam 
Lucas ipso adhuc vivente depinxit, accipientes, 
processionaliter illam deducunt, orantes, ut, que 
tociens in periculis juverat, nunc etiam ferret 
opem. Posita igitur yconia super undas, statim 
procela surexit, et omnes naves Saracenorum aut 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 
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mergit aut fregit; dicta est autem yconia Diguria, 
idest deductrix, quia duobus cecis aparuit et ad 
ecclesiam deduxit, ibique eos illuminavit” From 
Andrea Dandolo, Chronica per Extensum Descripta, 
ed. E. Pastorello, 1.1, in Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores: Raccolta degli storici italiani, ed. L. A. Mura- 
tori (Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1938), XU, 109. 

My conclusion differs from Barber’s position; 
Barber, Figure and Likeness, 11—37. See my review of 
his work in the CAA reviews at www.collegeart.org. 
Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?” For relics 
in the later periods, see Christian Relics in the 
Moscow Kremlin, ed. A. Lidov (Moscow: 
Raduniza, 2000). 

Dobschütz, Christusbilder, x10* *—13**; Kessler, “Il 
Mandylion? in X volto di Cristo, 91. The acheropita 
in Rome presents an exception to the rule. The 
image was carried in the annual procession for 
the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, as 
recorded in ninth-century sources. Wolf, Salus 
Populi Romani, 38, 744f., 314-15. 

P. Halsall, tr., “Life of Thomais of Lesbos? in 
Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in 
English Translation, ed. A.-M. Talbot (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1996), 291-322, 
esp. 311, and E. von Dobschiitz, ed., “Maria 
Romeia: Zwei unbekannte Texte? Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 12 (1903): 173—214, esp. 202. 

Sevéenko, "Icons in the Liturgy,” 51. The Friday 
procession was established very early on, but it 
incorporated images only after Iconoclasm. The 
earliest evidence for icons in the Friday proces- 
sion 1s offered by the typikon of the Pantokrator 
monastery in the first half of the twelfth century; 
Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 1L, 
753—54-. See Chapter 6. 

B. Pentcheva, “Images and Icons of the Virgin 
and Their Public in Middle Bvzantine Constan- 
tinople" (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 2001), 
131-63. For the sources, see Holy Women of Byzan- 
tium, 311; Dobschütz, “Maria Romeia;" 202; and 
Ciggaar, “Une description de Constantinople 


3 


dans le Tarragonensis 55,” 127. 


Chapter 3 


1. Theodore Synkellos, De obsidione Constantinopoli- 


tana, in Traduction et commentaire, ed. Makk, 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


I4. 


IS. 


sects. 14—15, I7, 33-39, SI, 52, pp. 79-82, 87-90, 
95—96. 


. With the exception of the spring, nothing has 


survived from this Byzantine foundation. 


. M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to 


Geometres: Texts and Contexts (Wiener byzantinis- 
che Studien, 24/1) (Vienna: Verlag der Osterre- 
ichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2003), 92; 
The Greek Anthology (LCL), 1, bk. 1, poems 120-21. 


. The Greek Anthology (LCL), 1, bk 1, poem 120. 
. Chapter 6 explores this ceremony. 
. A. Papalexandrou, “Text in Context: Eloquent 


Monuments and the Byzantine Beholder? Word 
Cr Image 17/3 (2001): 259-83. 


. The Greek Anthology (LCL), 1, bk. 1, poem 121. 
. George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, in Poemi, 


ed. Pertusi, 182-83, vv. 141-54; see my subsequent 
translation and discussion of this passage in this 
chapter. 


. Combefis, Historia Haeresis Monothelitarum, 


751-88; Cameron, “The Theotokos in Sixth- 
Century Constantinople"; Mango, *Constan- 
tinople as Theotokoupolis;" 20; and Carr, 
“Threads of Authority? 

Photios, homily 4, in Homiliat, ed. Laourdas, 
40-52; English tr. in Tbe Homilies of Photius, 
102-3. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. Thurn, 219 
(Emperor Romanos Lekapenos, sect. 12). 

Anna Komnene, A/exias, V1I.3.9, in Anne Comnene 
Alexias, ed. D. Reinsch and A. Kambvlis (CFHB, 
40) (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2001), 1, 212; English tr. 
in The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, tr. E. R. A. Sewter 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1969), 225. Carr, 
“Court Culture and Cult Icons? 93.. 

Carr, “Threads of Authority.” The maphorion has 
a more explicit liturgical character, for it also 
denotes the pallium worn by bishops and the 
patriarch; see PGL under papdptov and óyuodoópiov. 
Psellos, Chronographia, 1.10-11, in Imperatori di 
Bisanzio, ed. Impellizzeri, 1, 84; English tr. in 
Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter, 69—70 

(on Romanos III Argyros); Attaleiates, Historia, 
Bonn ed., 152-53 (on Romanos IV Diogenes). 
Psellos, Cbronograpina, n.1o-r, in Imperatori 

di Bisanzio, ed. Impellizzeri, 1, 84; English tr. in 
Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter, 69-70; 
Attaleiates, Historia, Bonn ed., 153. 





16. 


ird 


I8. 


I9. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


A similar paradox of the Virgin's winning in bat- 
tle without spear and blood, but through her vir- 
ginal motherhood and her tears, is revealed in 
George of Pisidia's poem on the Avar siege; 
George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, in Poemi, 
ed. Pertusi, 182-83, vv. 130-60. 

Fears, “The Theology of Victory at Rome”; Mel- 
lor, “The Goddess Roma? 

Speaking about the Pheidian statue of Athena 
parthenos, Jennifer Neils remarks: “But virginity 
may be the one intangible attribute that could 
only be conveyed though its result—victory—so 
the Pheidian Athena holds Nike in her hand? 
From Goddess and Polis: The Panathenaic Festival 
in Ancient Athens, ed. J. Neils (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1992), 135. See also 
C. J. Herington, Athena Parthenos and Athena 
Polias: A Study in the Religion of Periclean Athens 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1955), 
II-12. 

A. von Domaszewski, Die Religion des römischen 
Heeres (Trier: F. Lintz, 1895; rpt. New York, 
1975), 29-33; J. Beaujeu, La religion romaine à 
Papogée de l'Empire: La politique religieuse des 
Antonins (96-192) (Paris: Les belles lettres, 1955), 
217, 373; B. Gassowska, “Maternus Cynegius, 
Praefectus Praetorio Orientis, and the Destruc- 
tion of the Allat-Athena Temple in Palmyra?” 
Archeologia 33 (1982): 107-23. The temple was 
built ca. A.D. 130-31 and destroyed in the mid- 
3808. 

For Athena’s epithets, see K. F. H. Bruchmann, 
Epitheta Deorum Quae apud Poetas Graecos Legun- 
tur, in Ausftihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und 
romischen Mythologie, ed. W. H. Roscher (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1893), Supplementa, vol. 11. 

The Amazons had a lasting presence throughout 
the Middle Ages due to their role in the popular 
Alexander Romance, written in the third centurv 
and ascribed to Pseudo-Kallistenes. The descrip- 
tion of the Amazons reads: “[We,] the virgins 
who dwell in it [our country], number 270,000 
and we are armed. There is no male creature in 
our land? From The Greek Alexander Romance, tx. 
R. Stoneman (London: Penguin Books, 1991), 
143. 

Diodorus of Sicily, Bibliotheke, ed. C. H. Oldfa- 
ther (LCL) (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
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sity Press, 1933—67), 11.53—54, III.71. See also 

J. H. Blok, The Early Amazons: Modern and 
Ancient Perspectives on a Persistent Myth (Lei- 
den/New York: E. J. Brill, 1995), 71, 157, 259, 314. 
The palladion refers to miraculous guardian 
statue of Athena, an acheiropoietos, originally kept 
in Troy. After the Trojan War, the palladion was 
eventually brought to Rome to protect the city. 
OCD, IIOC-IOI. 

Livy, Ab urbe condita, 11.42, XXII.57, frag. 8, ed. 

B. O. Foster, Livy (LCL) (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Universitv Press, 1939), I, 359; V, 385; XIV, 
243. 

Mellor, “The Goddess Roma? 

Theodore Synkellos, De obsidione Constantinopoli- 
tana, in Traduction et commentaire, ed. Makk, 
Sects. XIII, p. 79 (v. 28); XIV, p. 80 (v. 14); XVI, 

P. 80 (v. 20); XIX, p. 82 (v. 9); XXV, p. 84 (vv. 38-39); 
XXXII, p. 87 (v. 13); XXXIII, pp. 87 (v. 21) and 88 
(vv. 12 and 29); XXXVI, p. 89 (v. 10); XXXIX, p. 90 
(V. 2); L, p. 95 (v. 19); LI, pp. 95 (vv. 35 and 38) and 
96 (v. 1). 

TOUTOUG xepol GTOATLWTLKOV XPLOTAVOV kataopáta- 
oa eig thv vfiv Kattyayev Tod BapBópov tò poúayua 
Kal ÖTAV AVTOD TÒ OTPATLWITKOV ÈEEVEÚPLOE. .. . 
ÔéÖwke dé Oápooç Tots Tuetépots Kal óvauv xeíoo 
uo 0001 te kal tiotevoaowv, Sti Svtws Å Ocourtwoe 
DME MOAEWS tis idias GrAot te kal dywvitetat: 
&Efjo yap Aoutov &1a xong Trjuépac ovuxAokal 

KATA tóztov óvidopor Kal Perdv adéeoeis kal 

Borat yeouddwv ðt’ drov tob telyous éyivovto- 

kal to vvaxo0 zapfiv 1j maplévoc, vikoca ViKNV 
AVAVTAYWVLOTOV, Kal Seiwa Kal póßov toic MOAEULoLC 
EupGAAOVOG, Loxiw ôe ovos ztapéyovoa Kal doc 
PVAGTTOVOE TO vtrjkoov, &vaipotoa Sf TAOOC 
noAéutov. From ibid., sect. XIX, p. 82. 

kata ó& tov Ev 0nÀÓo0n yevóuevov TOAELOV 
attavdpa tà LOVOEVAG pd 100 év BAaygovauc 
Oc(ov vaod aitfic Å OsotdKkos époOuosv, wc návra 
TOV KOAILOV Ékeivov ék TOV VEKOOV OWUGTOV Kal 
TOV KEVOV LOVOEVAMY TOV eLkfj peoouévæv Kal TOV 
LÁTNY xeputAeóvvov, el ut] PopTLKOV elmetv, GBodyorc 
meCeveoBar, SESEiKTAL Sf MavENWTATA, Ws Å xxapO£voc 
uóvr TOV &yóva tohtov Hymviotan kal tùy viv 
veviknkev. From ibid., sect. XXXIII, p. 87. 

See Dennis, “Religious Services in the Byzantine 
Army; 114. 
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Kal totto ô$ éeyev ô GBeos Kaydvos TH karp tod 

TOAELOV StL eyð Oeopó yuvatka cewvodmopotoav 

MEpLTpsxovoay eic TO tetxos uóvnv oboav. From 

Chronicon Paschale, Bonn ed., 725. 

Zosimos, New History, tr. R. T. Ridley (Byzantine 

Australiensia, 2) (Sidney: Australian Association 

for Byzantine Studies, 1982), 101. "AEtov ðe unde tiv 

altiav ðr fjv fj rós meoLveoMOn, Ogortpexrf] tva obcav 

Kal eic eUo£Qevav TOÙG AKOVOVTAS &xucoA.ovuévnv, 

orwnf óueAOetv &xucov "AXàpuxoc za votpatu rfi 

MOKEL TO WEV vetyoc opa zxepvvoorotoav tijv 

1póuaxov 'A0ev&v, dc Loti atti óp&v v Tots 

&yáAuaovv, ixXvouévnv kal otov tots &xuoDoww 

&vOLovac0o04 u£AXovoav. From Zosimos, Historia 

nova, ed. F. Paschoud, Histoire nouvelle (Paris: Les 

belles lettres, 1971-86), bk. v.6. 

Le Corsu, Isis, mythe et mystères, 279ff.; Tran, Isis 

Lactans; Langener, Isis lactans —Maria lactans; 

Benko, The Virgin Goddess; F. Borgeaud, La mere 

des dieux: De Cybele à la Vierge Marie (Paris: Édi- 

tions de Seuil, 1996). 

Theodore Synkellos, De obsidione Constantinopoli- 

tana, in Traduction et commentaire, ed. Makk, 

sect. IL, p. 74. 

TÓwv Cwyodowv Tis ei OéAEL và TAS UAXNS 

todmata SetEar, tiv Texodoav Gomdews 

uóvnv MOOTAEOL kal yoódor THV eicóvoc 

del yàp olde THY ioc vik&v LOVN, 

TOKW TÒ TOATOV Kal páx TO SEVTECOV: 

ESe_ yàp avrtijv, Momep Gomdpws TÓTE, 

ottws dózAoc vOv teketv oonpíav, 

Óztcc dv dupotv eope0fj kal raphévog 

Kal xpóc udxnv Grpeztoc WS zpóc TOV TOKOV 
From George of Pisidia, Bellum Avaricum, 

in Poemi, ed. Pertusi, 176, vv. 1-9 

© xávta TOGTIOV OTE UÙ ovetpáv TOTE 

uxt mapedGetv, GAG <Kal> omelowv cel 

kal TEKVOTOLOV TA Oe Ka’ rjuépav 

kal mapGevetiwv Kal TAEOV umo uévov - 

uc Loto yàp vOv ma&VTAS WSLVELG uóvoc 

Kal zx&od& oov y omapyavottat Kal óG, 

ian dv budv Èk Oeod osooopg£vng -, 

YALE, OTOATHYE PAKTLKTS åypurvias' 

ot u£v yàp £otó ÈE toiov kapótag 

undev Aakdv Éopatec, Tj ó où ováots 

z'tÓoic KAT’ ex0póv eVOEwe £yivero. 

Xaioe, otpatnyè TOV évortAwv ðakpúwv 

TOV MUOTOAOVVIWV TO 0póooc TO Báppapov: 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


AI. 


42. 


43. 


dSoov yao &thois Tas DOAS TOV OULWATOV 
ToooDtOV etoyeuc TAG HOS TOV alu&tov: 

dodv yao fiv tovs &kavOwdeis óUxovc 

ék Ths GKdOIOU TOV kakóv kokoupytac 

modc ka otv Hôn Kal PBopay rpteupyuévouc, 

QOd vei TO TBO uèv WC zxpóc VANV fjuu£vov 

1póc 8' ot tà Gévàpa try Tout veOeuuévrv, 

mnydac ô viov o@v é&ovolEac óuudtov 

üpóew và xépoa Kal ópoolGgus tùy Prova, 

Kal tas &kdomous Kapdlas ueteupyóoo 

Kapmovse éveyketv gE éxoufo(ac Eévnc. 

From ibid., 182-83, vv. 130-60 

Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, 
17-39; Wellesz, “The Akathistos"; Limberis, 
Divine Heiress, 89-97; Peltomaa, The Image of 

the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn. 
Akathistos, prootmion 11, in Peltomaa, The Image 
of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn, 2-3. 
Akathistos, stanza XV, v. 13, in Peltomaa, The Image 
of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn, 12-13. 
Akathistos, stanza XIX, vv. 1-2, in Peltomaa, The 
Image of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn, 
14-15. 

Le Typikon de la Grand Église, ed. J. Mateos (Ori- 
entalia Christiana Analecta, vols. 165, 166) (Rome: 
Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1962-63), 
59-55; Ševčenko, “Icons in the Liturgy,” 50-54. 
The hymn was sung during imperial triumphal 
ceremonies in the tenth century; De Ceremonits, 
11.19, Bonn ed., 609. 

Akolouthia 11, ed. A. Pertusi, “Una acolouthia mili- 
tare inedita del x secolo? Aevum 22-23 (1948-49): 
145-68; Akolouthia 1, ed. T. Détorakis and 

J. Mossay, “Un office byzantin inédit pour 

ceux qui sont morts à la guerre, dans le cod. 

sin. gr. 734-735, Le Muséon 1o1/1-2 (1988): 
183-211; Euchologion sive rituale graecorum, ed. 

J. Goar (Venice: Bartholomeus Javarina, 1730; 
rpt. Graz: Akademische Druck Universitats Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1960), 642-44. 

@edv Ov gowudtwoav, TapbEve Deoviudevte, 
éxSuawmel tod AvTOWMoaoBar Tuas Bappápov émpostac 


Kal néons GAAS BAóBnc, iva oe SOEGTWLEV, VV. 35-40; | 


"Eoyov ofi toxvos, mavayve, TO kavapoXeltv [kal] 
telyn Kat models kal ppúayua, OeoTtdKe, TOV évovriov 
eic AAOD oov MEpLTO(NOL, vv. 132-35; "Ev KLdUVOLS 
éyovtes BorjBeav tùy OTv zxpootaotav, ufjvep Ocot, 
Kav ToAÉuorc £Üpouev brepuayotody og èv 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


00A ócon ooGovoav kal év yi óuapvAGTtovoav, 

VV. 202—7; ‘O otpatóc Ó xpiorTOvvuoc, ÔÉONOLVA, 
OTOATHYOV OE TAOVTOV WS oéouoyov EV TOAELOLG, 
dypavte, vv. 302-4. From Akolouthia 11, ed. Per- 
tusi, “Una acolouthia militare; 156, 160, 163, 166. 
Nikntàs avadevEov Huds, ueyóXvvov rovc del o£ 
UEYOAVVOVTOS, KOUTUVOV OKfiTTOG BAOLAEWV TOV 
760o oepouévov TOV TOKOV oov, KAL TOUTWV TOV 
OTOATOV KATAKOOUNGOYV vikrnc orepóávoirc, ufjrep 
Tlap8éve, vv. 301-6. From ibid., 167. 

The Greek Anthology (LCL), 1, bk 1, poem 120, on 
the Blachernai. For the Pharos, see Photios, hom- 
ily 10, sect. 6, in Homilia, ed. Laourdas, 102; 
English tr. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 188. 
Akathistos, stanza XXIII, vv. 10-15, in Peltomaa, 
The Image of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos 
Hymn, 18-19. 

"Avavéposc éoávnc: uijteo &yvý, wiitnp év xapOévoug 
ka&uopáOns UrEephuas: Beov yàp domdpWS ovau- 
Báveic kal TIKTELS, Ev ool và UTE PUSLV 
ETLOELKVULLEVOY, vv. 322-28. From Akolouthia 

I, ed. Détorakis and Mossay, “Un office byzantin 
inédit? 206-7. In addition, all the theotokia of this 
service refer to the parthenometer. 

Euchologion to mega, ed. N. Papadopoulos (Athens: 
Michael I. Saliveros, 1927), 426-30. No analysis 
is provided in the only publication that mentions 
the service: P. de Meester, Liturgia bizantina 
(Rome: Topografia Leonina, 1930), bk. IL pt. VI, 
pp. 324-28. Because a similar military prayer for 
the fleet may be found in the early-eleventh- 
century Euchologion edited by Arranz, Robert Taft 
has suggested to me in a recent communication 
that this sort of rogational service most likely 
developed in the early centuries of the second 
millennium. Leucologio costantinopolitano agli inizi 
del secolo Xr, ed. M. Arranz (Rome: Pontifica Uni- 
versità Gregoriana, 1996), 354. In order to estab- 
lish a firm date for the parakletikos kanon of the 
Virgin, it will be necessary to study the manu- 
scripts that transmit the service. So far, no such 
research has been carried out. 

TOV KOATALOV £v LoyvL, kal BUVATOV EV TOAELLOLG 
Kúpiov, T| yevvrjioaoa oeuvů, KOATALE YELOL ood 

Tta vacet ovuxoAéunoov ExB90Uc tovs zxoAeuo0 vrac 
Tuas. |... ] Zevvoxepiu orep GAXnv ravotpatiàv 
pnv, cEadavnoov kal tv vOv TAVOTOATLAV Tr|v 
TEOLKUKAWOQOAY rju&c, TOV BapBápov KOATALE 


50. 
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51. 
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x£wpt oov, Aéonoiva. Eè Tots Huds zoAeuo0ot 
Xukpoic £x0potc àvruaOozAiGougv, Kal kwvobuev 
kat AUTOV zpóc àvrurapáraEw áyvńý od yao et 
Xptotiavav 6 “Apy.otpatnydos. From Euchologion, 
ed. Goar, 642. 

VLKOTOL TÉL Diosc AgomoLva, SOV Osóc 6 závra 
pv và veúuatı POVAETAL. Eù SE AUTOV VITEO oio 
yevvyjoaca ĝúvacar Soa éhes: OOev Tous OcXovtac, 
TAVINV COV tr|v Tó GITOAECAL, ápónv åpávoov. 
From ibid., 644. 

Isa. 7:14 and Matt. 1:23. 

George of Pisidia, in his poem on the Avar siege, 
expresses a similar perception of the Virgin’s 
invincible power in battle. See George of Pisidia, 
Bellum Avaricum, in Poemi, ed. Pertusi, 176-77. 
ka tus AvP Onto mavti tO otpatTonréðy Pouailwy 
&p' Gutov AevKOD mooayoviGóuevoc kal TAG TOV 
TOAELLOV KAOVOV kal SLATANAOOWV OGAGYYAS, 
unóevi zxpórepov fj ETÈ TADTA yevóuevoc YVWOLLLOG, 
dv Épaokov eivat Eva TOV kaAXAXvvíkcov uaprópov 
OcodOpwv. TOVTOLS SF MOOUGYOLs del kal MOOPSAOLC 
KATA TOV MoAEuiwv éxpfjto ó Paorkeúc: Kal yàp 

d1) Kal ovvérvye TOVdE TOV GYOVO KAT QÙTŮV 
ovveveyDOf|vau tv Huepav, Kad’ Tv ciobauev 
EOOTACELV tův uvriurv TOD OTOATHAGTOV’ kal yuvi 
dé tic Ev BuTavtiw osuvr| ÚTEPTÁTNG Suva WEWS 
eivat TÒ ddoua ÈTLOTODTO, WLA zxpórspov THIS 
ovutÀokfis riuépo óvap Ogacauévn, kal d6Ea00 TH 
Ocotókw zaptoac0at Kal Aeyovons akoToat poc 
TIVO OTOATLOTHV: ‘KBPL Oeóĝwpe, ó fuòc kal oóc 
'Ioóvvngc TEpLOTÓOEL EveXETAL, kal OEddov eic THV 
avtod BorBerav. From Skylitzes, Synopsis histori- 
arum, ed. Thurn, 308-9. The same story appears 
first in Leo the Deacon, Historia, IX.9, Bonn ed., 
153-54. On the importance of onetrokritika, books 
of dream interpretations carried by the emperor 
on his military expeditions, see Constantine VII 
Porphvrogennetos, De thematibus, ed. Haldon, 
107; M. Mavroudi, A Byzantine Book on Dream 
Interpretation: The Oneirocriticon of Achmet and Its 
Arabic Sources (The Medieval Mediterranean, 36) 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2002), 424-29; and eadem, 
“The So-Called Oneirocriticon of Achmet: A 
Byzantine Book of Dream Interpretation and Its 
Arabic Sources” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1998), 80, 523-27. 


54. See my discussion of Tzimiskes in Chapter 1. 
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C. Walter, The Warrior Saints in Byzantine 

Art and Tradition (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003); 

B. Schrade, *Byzantium and Its Eastern Barbar- 
ians: The Cult of Saints in Svanet’1 1n Eastern 
Approaches to Byzantium: Papers from the Thirty- 
third Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Uni- 
versity of Warwick, Coventry, March 1999, ed. 

A. Eastmond (Society for the Promotion of 
Byzantine Studies, 9) (Aldershot: Ashgate, Vari- 
orum, 2001), 169-98, esp. 171-77; P. Schreiner, 
“Aspekte der politischen Heiligenverehrung in 
Byzanz; in Politik und Hetligenverehrung im 
Hochmittelalter, ed. J. Petersohn (Konstanzer 
Arbeitskreis für mittelalterliche Geschichte, 42) 
(Sigmaringen: J. Thorbecke, 1994), 365-83; 
McCormick, Eternal Victory, 159-78; L. Maries, 
“Lirruption des saints dans [illustration du 
psautier byzantin? Analecta Bollandiana 68 
(1950): 153-62. 

See my discussion in Chapter 2 and Carr, “The 
Mother of God in Public?’ 332. 

ka’ fiv 6$ fjué£pav tOv &rioQaAOv éxeivov éxépouve 
tolBwv, AVP tic xpoosA80v ati SlyAWTTOG, TO 
yévoc ‘Pwuatos, totikAnv MavpórzovXAoc, ddEat ol 
épato kat Svao tov Ek TOD Kopov zapovuuov 
vady eloerGetv, év 6$ TH lAeoto004 ol tùy eikóva 
tc Beourtopos doovr|v €Evcvouuevyny ékeiOev 
évTLOOfivar Aéyovoav Qc, ^ Aptiws £v weylotoLc, 
UCALOTA KLVOVVOLS ó BaoctAeUc? kal “Tic GITEAEVOETOL 
Lov TOUTW ovvépiOoc"; ELONKdTOS óé TLVOS &opátoc 


233 8€ 


"GxeAOero rewoyros? “volds abtoc” eismety, 
k&ketvov à& GAL éxeveykóvroc "dto Osóóopoc" 
Kal xpóc TODTOV åravývacðal kat TÉAOG ÔÈ LET 
xepiaAyetac qOéyEao00t wo odels TPOPOGOEL TO 
puduevov éke(vo kakóv. Niketas Choniates, Histo- 
ria, ed. I. van Dieten (CFHB, 11) (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1973), I, 190; English tr. H. J. Magou- 
lias, O City of Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Cho- 
niates (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1984), 107-8. Mavroudi, in an oral communica- 
tion, has suggested that Mavropoulos, as a bilin- 
gual, might have expressed the interests of the 
enemies. His inauspicious dream could have 
been intended to undermine the morale of the 
emperor and his soldiers. Mavroudi also sees fur- 
ther significance in the fact that the man dreamed 
of an icon of the Virgin, rather than the personal 
appearance of Mary. According to the so-called 


58. 


59. 


60. 


Ol. 


62. 


63. 


oneirokritikon of Ahmet, an icon is less auspicious 
than the personal appearance of a saint. The 
Oneirocriticon of Achmet: A Medieval Greek and 
Arabic Treatise on the Interpretation of Dreams, tr. 
S. M. Oberhelman (Lubbock: Texas Tech Uni- 
versity Press, 1991), 152-53, and Mavroudi, A 
Byzantine Book on Dream Interpretation, 269-85. 

J. Cotsonis, Byzantine Figural Processtonal Crosses 
(Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection Publica- 
tions, 10) (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 
1994). Crosses functioned in a variety of contexts 
ranging from military and civic to private. 

The call for battle was “The cross has become vic- 
torious!” Theophanes Continuatus, v.42, Bonn 
ed., 274, v. 3; Kedrenos, Historiarum compendium, 
Bonn ed., II, 211, v. 11. The cross is also called 
“victory bringer,’ vucomo.ds (Theophanes Contin- 
uatus, V.89, Bonn ed., 334, v. 9, and George Har- 
matolos, PG 110, col. 588) or “the most victorious 
symbol? vikntukatatov ovppodrov (Continuatus 
of Skylitzes in E. T. Tsolakes, 'H ovvéxeia tis 
yopovoyoadias tot ‘Iwdvvov ZkvAC(ton" Exoupeto 
MakeS0vikOv Xxovóóv; Idryma meleton chersone- 
sou tou Aimon Yos (1968): 103-86, esp. 148, v. 8). 
F. Winkelmann, *Das hagiographische Bild Kon- 
stantins I. in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit,’ in 
Beiträge zur byzantinischen Geschichte im 9.—11. 
Jahrhundert: Akten des Colloguiums Byzanz auf 
dem Höhepunkt seiner Macht, Liblice, 20.—23. 

Sept. 1977, ed. V. Vavřínek (Prague: CSAV, Kabi- 
net pro studia řecká, římská a latinská, 1978), 
179—203. Kazhdan argues for a somewhat later 
date, ca. 800; see Kazhdan, **Constantin 
imaginaire?” 

The association of Constantine’s victory with 
the cross is already present in Eusebios, Vita Con- 
stantini, in Eusebius Werke, vol. 1, pt. 1, Über das 
Leben des Kaisers Konstantin, ed. F. Wilkelmann 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1975), 30. Malalas 
offers the first complete record of the myth; 
Malalas, Chronographia, LXII, ed. Thurn, 243. 

L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning in Ninth-Cen- 


tury Byzantium: Images as Exegesis in the Homilies 


of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999), 163-72. 

H. Klein, “Niketas und das Wahre Kreuz: Kritis- 
che Anmerkungen zur Uberlieferung des Chroni- 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


con Paschale ad annum 614,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 94/2 (2001): 580-87. 

N. Thierry, *Le culte de la croix dans l'Empire 
byzantine du vile siecle au xe dans ses rapports 
avec la guerre contre l'infidéle: Nouveaux 
témoignages archéologiques; Rivista dà studi 
bizantini e slavi x (1981): 205-28; J.-C. Cheynet, 
“Quelques remarques sur le culte de la croix en 
Asie mineure au xe siècle? in Histoire et culture 
chrétienne: Hommage à Monseigneur Yves Mar- 
chasson, ed. Y. Ledure (Cultures et christianisme, 
1) (Paris: Beauchesne, 1992), 67—78; Gagé, 
“Ttavpds vukozotóc: La victoire impériale dans 
l'empire chrétien? See also Barber, Figure and 
Likeness, 88—92, on the eighth-century intensifica- 
tion of the imperial victory ideology associated 
with the cult of the cross. 

BaovAkóc otpavupds: George Akropolites, Opera, 
ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903; rpt. 
Stuttgart, 1978, with corr. P. Wirth), 1, 19-20; 
Constantine VI Porphyrogennetos, De zbemati- 
bus, ed. Haldon, text C, p. 125, v. 489; De Cere- 
monus, Bonn ed., I, 485; and George Harmatolos, 
PG IIO, col. 588. 

Ztpatnyikòs otaupds: Typikon of Theotokos 
Petriziotissa, ed. P. Gautier, “Le typikon du 
sébaste Grégoire Pakourianos;" Revue des études 
byzantines 42 (1984): 5-146, esp. 121; Theophanes 
Continuatus, VI.10, Bonn ed., 388-89. The same 
episode is also in Kedrenos, Historiarum com- 
pendium, Bonn ed., II, 363, v. 14, and Zonaras, 
Epitome historion, XV1.25, v. 9, ed. L. Dindorf, 
Epitome historiarum (Leipzig: Teubner, 1868-75), 
III, 503, v. 6. Z1avpóc, orvavpuóc voc: Leo the 
Deacon, Historia, 1.3, IV.5, VILI, Bonn ed., 8, 

V. 65 61; 128, v. 2. 

Some texts mention the carrving of pectoral 
crosses on the battlefield; see Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus, IV.15, Bonn ed., 164, v. 19. In addition, 
many pectoral crosses have been found in the 
excavations of fortresses. The evidence suggests 
that soldiers wore these objects. I wish to thank 
Brigitte Pitarakis for bringing this last piece of 
evidence to my attention. For the tradition of 
depicting images on pectoral crosses, see Kartso- 
nis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image, 94—125, 
esp. II9—21. 
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Kedrenos, Historiarum compendium, Bonn ed., II, 
211. 

'O Kovorzaviívo TO TOOTH YOLOTLAVOY BoouAst 
OTAUOOV TOV Belov SelEac oùpavóðev TE prjoac: 
'Bappóv Ev tovto vika, ` ob ó Bed Tod oravpoó rfj 
duvauel kal vOv viKnv kal ODUNV Kal Belay Svtwc 
Loxvv TO otpató oov óóc Ws eGonAayxvoc. |... | 
00900, KUOLE, TOV Aadv oov Kal eUAÓvYTOOV TIV 
KAnpovoutav Gov, vikas Tots BaoLAetoL kat 
papBápov ĝwpoúuevos kal TO GOV PUVAAGTTWV SLO 
tod otavpoÎ cov moAitevya. From A. Heisenberg, 
“Kriegsgottesdienst in Byzanz? in Aufsätze zur 
Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte vornehmlich des Ori- 
ents: Ernst Kuhn zum 70. Geburtstag am 7. Februar 
1916 gewidmet von Freunden und Schülern, München 
1916 (Breslau: Verlag von M. & H. Marcus, 1916), 
24-4—57, esp. 253. Similar evocation of the cross as 
a sign of victory before battle occurs in a tenth- 
century liturgical service; Akolouthia 11, ed. Per- 
tusi, “Una acolouthia militare? 155, 157. 

A. Grabar, “La précieuse croix de la Lavra Saint- 
Athanase au Mont-Athos; Cahiers archéologiques 
I9 (1969): 99—125. See also Cotsonis, Byzantine 
Figural Processional Crosses, 1-14, Constantine VII 
Porphvrogennetos, De thematibus, ed. Haldon, 
144-45. 

“C... ] and with the weapon of the cross strike 
down our enemies” (kai và órA« tod otaveot 
katáBaAe tous éx0povc ruv), from Akolouthia 1, 
ed. Pertusi, “Una acolouthia militare? 155. 


. Ps. 42 (43):6 1s inscribed on the back side of the 


cross: "In thee we will gore our enemies, and in 
thy name will we bring to naught those who rise 
against us” (v col rovc éx0povc TUdvV keportotoüuev 
Kal év TÔ óvóuati oov é&ovOevooopuev touc 

£o viotavopévovg utv). An ivory plaque of the 
Crucifixion at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
presents another manifestation of the perception 
of the cross as weapon. As it rises upward, the 
cross pierces the entrails of Hades. The inscrip- 
tion next to the image announces: “The Cross 
[is] implanted in the stomach of Hades”; Glory 
of Byzantium, cat. no. 97, 151-352. 

G. Cubinagvili, Gruzinskoe cehannoe iskusstvo: 
Issledovamie po istoru gruzinskogo srednevekovnggo 
iskusstva, 2 vols. (Tbilisi: Sabcota Sakartvlo, 
1959); Schrade, “Byzantium and Its Eastern Bar- 
barians” For the tenth century, Cubinasvili gives 
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two examples: Zaisi, figs. 5, 6, 7; Brili, fig. 85. 
For the eleventh century, four examples: Zurmi, 
figs. 307, 306; Lahil, figs. 315, 316, 325; Gelati, 
figs. 372, 3745 Semokmedi, fig. 396. For the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, two examples: 
Zibiani, fig. 462; Lancvan, fig. 470. There is no 
secure evidence linking the extant crosses with 
battles. Yet a cross could have been used in both 
civil and military contexts. Half of the proces- 
sional crosses published by Cubina&vili are cov- 
ered with representations of warrior saints, 
which could suggest a military function. From 

a total of 47 crosses from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth centuries, 24 are with military saints, 14 
with no military figures, and 9 with the “hodege- 
tria” image type. 

Cubinasvili, Gruzinskoe cekannoe iskusstvo, 1, 
$10—12; II, figs. 315, 316, 319, 321, and 323-26. 

Its size is 90.5 X s1 cm. Saint Barbara and Saint 
Kvirike (Quiricus) are presented respectively at 
the bottom of the obverse and reverse sides. 
Since Saint Barbara is the protector of the army, 
her presence might suggest that the cross was in 
fact carried in battle. Of course, the selection of 
Saints Barbara and Kvirike can also mean that the 
church where the cross was deposited was dedi- 
cated to these saints. See also Schrade, “Byzan- 
tium and Its Eastern Barbarians,’ 177-81. 

The size of the cross 1s 36.5 X 16.2 cm. 
Cubinagvili, Grazinskoe čekannoe iskusstvo, 1, 
162-69; I, fig. 85. See also The Treasures of Geor- 
gia, ed. V. Beridze et al. (London: Century Publi- 
cations, 1984), 189 (color). David, the Curopalates 
of Tao (966 to 1001) 1s mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. He fought for the consolidation of the 
Georgian state against the Muslims and Byzan- 
tium. His conquests from the Arabs were recog- 
nized by Byzantium only as lands that had to 
return to empire after David’s death. Most of 
David's activity was on the battlefield, securing 
territories of the Georgian state. For the history 
of the period, see K. Salia, History of the Georgian 
Nation (Paris: N. Salia, 1983), 134-46. 

While there are very few Byzantine objects, many 
examples have survived from Georgia. 
Akolouthia 1, ed. Détorakis and Mossay, “Un 
office bvzantin inédit? This is the only published 
service of its kind. It comes from a period when 


78. 
79. 


80. 


8I. 


82. 


83. 


the emperor Nikephoros Phokas tried to pro- 
mote the concept that the ones who die in battle 
become martyrs for Christ. His attempt failed, 
so it would be interesting to see how the service 
changed in the later period, especially how it 
explained and justified the idea of soldiers’ death 
in war. For holy war in Byzantium, see A. Laiou, 
“On Just War in Byzantium; in To Hellentkon: 
Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr., ed. A. Kypri- 
anides (New Rochelle, N.Y.: A. Caratzas, 1993), 
I, 153-74; N. Oikonomides, “The Concept of 
"Holy War and Two Tenth-Century Byzantine 
Ivories,” in Peace and War in Byzantium: Essays 
in Honor of G. T. Dennis, SJ., ed. T. Miller and 

J. Nesbitt (Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1995), 62-86; and, most 
recently, G. Dennis, *Defenders of the Christian 
People: Holy War in Byzantium; in The Crusades 
from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim 
World, ed. A. Laiou et al. (Washington, D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 2001), 31-39. 

I discuss this idea in depth later on. 

Cubina&vili, Gruzinskoe cekannoe iskusstvo, 1, 
390—92; II, figs. 428, 429. For the inscription, see 
D. Bakradze, Arkheologiceskoe putesestvie po Gurüi 
i Adcarie (St. Petersburg: Akademy nauk, 1878), 
102-3. 

I. Dujicev, Mimatjurite na Manasievata letopis 
(Sofia: Bülgarski hudoznik, 1962), fig. 43. The 
metal finial is attached to flags of the type dis- 
cussed by G. Dennis, “Byzantine Battle Flags,” 
Byzantinische Forschungen 3 (1982): 51—59. 
Psellos, Chronographia, 1.16, in Imperatori di 
Bisanzio, ed. Impellizzeri, 1, 26; English tr. in 
Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter, 36; and see 
the modern problematic interpretation of this 
passage in Kaldellis, The Argument of Psellos 
Chronographia, 62-66. See also my discussion 

in Chapter 2. 

Pitarakis and Morrisson, *Miliarésion anonyme 
avec la Vierge Nikopoios^ 

fj elkOV AVTO Tig Oeourtopos éudavitetat, fv ol 
TOV "Pouatov Bac ste Gomep TLVA OTOATHYOV Kal 
TOD MAVTOS GTOATOMESOV ObAAKG EV TOTS MOAELOLS 
ovviOws éméayovtal. From Psellos, Chronograph, 
I.10-11, in Imperator di Bisanzio, ed. Impel- 
lizzeri, I, 845 English tr. in Fourteen Byzantine 
Emperors, tr. Sewter, 69. 





84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


Grierson, DOC III/2, 712, 719, NOS. 3.a.I-3.a.4, 

pl. 57. The inscription reads: “He who places 
hope in you, oh Virgin much praised, will pros- 
per in all he does" (mapGéve oov noAvatve óc 
Anke x vta korop9ot). The military connota- 
tions of the address parthenos could suggest a war 
function. 

The passage refers to the reign of Romanos IV 
Diogenes. tiv révoertov eikóva tís MAVULVYTOU 
ógozoivnc Osotókov vfi BXAoyepvvrtoonc, fitu 
elwe. tots motots BAGLAEDOLV EV EKOTOATELALS WS 
dmoooudyntov ózxAov ovvekotpoareveo0au. From 
Attaleiates, Historia, Bonn ed., 153. Discussed by 
Carr in “Court Culture and Cult Icons,’ 93. 
Choniates, Historia, ed. Dieten, I, 15, v. 20; Eng- 
lish tr. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, 10 (John II 
Komnenos, sect. XV). 

Choniates, Historia, ed. Dieten, I, 18-19 (John II 
Komnenos's triumph in 1133), 157-58 (Manuel 
Komnenos' triumph of 1167); English tr. 
Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, 12 (John II 
Komnenos, sect. XIX), 90 (Manuel Komnenos, 
sect. CLVIIT). For the triumph of 1133, see also 
John Kinnamos, Epitome, ed. A. Meineke (CSHB, 
26) (Bonn: Impensis ed. Weberi, 1836), 13-14, 
and Theodore Prodromos, Carmina, in His- 
torische Gedichte, ed. W. Horandner (Wiener 
byzantinische Studien, 11) (Vienna: Osterreichis- 
che Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1974), poems 
IV, V, VI, pp. 199—228. For the procession of 1167, 
see also Kinnamos, Epitome, Bonn ed., 249. 
Grierson, DOC, II/I, 171—74., and 11/2, 731-32, 
747, nos. 8a.1-8a.3, pl. 59 (Constantine IX); 753, 
no. 3, pl. 62 (Theodora); and 758, no. 3, pl. 62 
(Michael VI). 

The inscription to the right of the Virgin has been 
read as Blachernitissa. Sce H. Vogeler, Das Golde- 
mau-Reliquiar mit der Darstellung der Hagnosort- 
tissa im Schatz der Liebfrauenkirche zu Maastricht 
(Ph.D. diss., Reinische Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat zu Bonn, 1984); Glory of Byzantium, 
I65—66, n. II3. 

G. Sotiriou and M. Sotiriou, Ezkones tes mones 
Sina (Collection de l'Institut français d'Athènes, 
100) (Athens: Institut francais d'Athènes, 1956—58), 
125—28, figs. 146—49; A. Grabar, Les vevétements en 
or et en argent des icônes byzantines du Moyen Age 
(Bibliotheque de l'Institut hellénique d'études 
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byzantines et post-byzantines de Venise, 7) 
(Venice: Institut hellénique d'études byzantines 
et post-byzantines, 1975), n. 9, fig. 18. 


. Zacos II, no. 522; see also the discussion of this 


image in Chapter s. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. Thurn, 384. 
This is a novel image type; see the discussion of 
its origins and meaning 1n Chapter 5. 

Without offering any further evidence, Kondakov 
also argued the Zeomene Theotokos was depicted 
in the apse of the Blachernai; Kondakov, Ikono- 
grafija Bogomatert, IL 55-123, esp. 57. Belting-Ihm, 
“Sub matris tutela," 49-50; eadem, Die Programme 
der christlichen Apsismalerei vom vierten. Jahrhundert 
bis zur Matte des achten Jahrhunderts (Forschungen 
zur Kunstgeschichte und christlichen Archäologie, 
4.) (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1992), 63. 

See my discussion in Chapter 1. 

V. N. Lazarev, Old Russian Murals and Mosaics: 
From the rth to the 16th Century (London: 
Phaidon, 1966); Kondakov, Lhonografya 
Bogomateri, IL, 724. 

Ps. 45:6, 6 Otóc év uéoo avrf|c, OV oaAevOrjoerav 
Bonos aŭt ó Oedc TO 10ósc xpo. 

D. Mouriki, The Mosaics of Nea Mone on Chios, 

2 vols. (Athens: Commercial Bank of Greece, 
1985), and H. Maguire, “The Mosaics of Nea 
Moni: An Imperial Reading,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 46 (1992): 205-14. 

A similar claim may be found in S. Y. Otiiken, 
“Konstantin [X.—‘Soliman) *Einzelkàmpfer; 
‘Siegesbringer— und die ‘unbesiegbare’ Theotokos;" 
in Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topogra- 
phy, and Everyday Life, ed. N. Necipoglu (The 
Medieval Mediterranean: Peoples, Economies, 
and Cultures, 400-1453, 33) (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
2001), 175-85. 

Grierson, DOC III/2, nos. 8a.1—8a.3, pl. 59 (Con- 
stantine IX). 

Grierson, DOC III/2, 753, no. 3, pl. 62 (Theodora); 
and 758, no. 3, pl. 62 (Michael VI). . 

Grabar referred to the terms deriving from 
hymnography as qualitative or poetic epithets; 
Grabar, “Remarques sur l'iconographie byzantine 
de la Vierge?” 

Lihacev, Istoriceskoe znacenie italo-greceskot 
tkonopisi; Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogomatert. 

By adding the new categorv of qualitative epi- 
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thets, Grabar improved the theory of Kondakov 
and Lihacev; Grabar, *L'Hodigitria et ’Eléousa?’ 
10; idem, “Les images de la Vierge de tendresse"; 
idem, *Remarques sur l'iconographie byzantine 
de la Vierge? See also G. Babić, “Les images 
byzantines et leurs degrés de signification: L'ex- 
emple de PHodigitria? in Byzance et les images: 
Cycle de conférences organisé au musée du Louvre par 
le Service culturel au $ octobre au 7 décembre 1992, 

ed. J. Durand (Paris: Documentation francaise, 
1994.), 189—222; eadem, *Il modello e la replica 
nell'arte bizantina delle icone? Arte cristiana 76 
(1988): 61-78; eadem, “Epiteti Bogorodize koju 
dete grli? Zbornik za likovne umetnosti 21 (1985): 
261-75; M. Tatic-Djuric, *L'icóne de POdigitria et 
son culte au XVIe siècle? in Byzantine East, Latin 
West, 557—64. A strict classification of Marian 
images in four iconographic types 1s used in si- 
gillographic studies; see W. Seibt, *Der Bildtypus 
der Theotokos Nikopoios: Zur Ikonographie der 
Gottesmutter-Ikone, die 1030/31 in der Blacher- 
nenkirche wiederaufgefunden wurde,” Byzantinà 
13 (1985): 549-64; idem, “Die Darstellung der 
Theotokos”; H. Hunger, “Zur Terminologie 

der Theotokosdarstellungen auf byzantinischen 
Siegeln? Aachener Kunstblütter 60 (1994): 131-42; 
idem, “Heimsuchung und Schirmherrschaft über 
Welt und Menschheit ‘Mntrjp Geot ý '"Entokewiuc;" 
Studies in Byzantine Sigtllagraphy 4 (1994): 33-42. 
In an attempt to classify a vast number of seals 
with Marian images in four types, this simplified 
approach of Seibt and Hunger fails to recognize 
both the famous icons signified by toponymic 
names and the desires projected onto the images 
as expressed in the poetic or qualitative names. 
Laurent, Eglise, nos. 74.9, 806; Zacos I, no. 2737. 
A miracle-working icon was kept in that church, 
as recorded in the Vita of Theophano, the wife of 
Leo VI; E. Kurtz, ed., “Zwei griechische Texte 
über die Hl. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers 
Leo VI.) Zapiski imperatorskoi akademii nauk: 
Mémoires de Vacadémie impériale des sciences de 

St. Pétersbourg, ser. VIO, vol. 3, no. 2, (St. Peters- 
burg: A. I. Snegirevoi, 1898), 2, 29, and Janin, La 
géographie ecclésiastique de l'Empire byzantin, pt. 1, 
vol. III, 66—67. 

M. Tatic-Djuric, *Eléousa: A la recherche du type 
iconographique? Jahrbuch der österreichischen 
Byzantinistik 25 (1976): 259—67. 
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ËXELG EV UGXALG CUAXOV ovuuayxov TOV OWTPA TOV 
TAGOOVTIG kal OTEWAVTA kal BAGLAEVOAVTG oe, Exec 
THV vikoxtouóv OVOTOATHYOV kpattornv. Theodore 
Prodromos, Carmina, in Historische Gedichte, ed. 
Horandner, poem XVI, vv. 214—16, p. 284. 
tijv GANGA ViKOTOLOV brépayvov xopOévov. Ibid., 
poem XIX, v. 88, p. 313. 
Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogomateri, IL, 124—51; 
Seibt, “Der Bildtypus der Theotokos Nikopoios”; 
and M. Schulz, “Die Nicopea in San Marco zur 
Geschichte und zum Typ einer Ikone; Byzantz- 
nische Zeitschrift 91/2 (1998): 473—510. 
Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogomateri, Y, 124—351. 
Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. Thurn, 384. 
See mv further discussion of this excerpt in 
Chapter s. 
kaĝðarpeðévtoc dé ToD ypiouatos eop£Orn ElKav 
DAOVYOADLKT, CAVLOLOV ETLLOTIBLOV KOATOVONS TS 
Ogotókov TOV KUELOV kal Bedv ńuðv. From ibid. See 
my further discussion of this excerpt in Chapter 5. 
Zacos I, no. 2678a; Lihacev, Istoriceskoe značenie 
italo-greceskoi tkonopist, pl. VI, no. 25. The seal 
belonged to the proedros John and 1s dated to 
the second half of the eleventh century. 
Laurent, Adm. centr., no. 900. The seal belonged 
to a Niketas, again a proedros. For the “hodege- 
tria? see my discussion in Chapter 4. 
Schulz, “Die Nicopea in San Marco.” 
Speaking of Emperor Alexios V, Villehardouin 
writes: “pardi son gonfalon imperial, et une ancone 
qu'il faisoit porter devant lui, où il se fioit mult il 
et li autre Gré (en celle ancone ere Nostre Dame 
formé)? From Geoffroi de Villehardouin: Conquéte 
de Constantinople, ed. M. Natalis de Wailly (Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1882), sect. 228, p. 132. A. Rizzi, 
“Urricona costantinopolitana del x1 secolo à 
Venezia: La Madonna Nicopeia?" Thesaurismata 
17 (1980): 290-306. 
Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina historia, ed. 
L. Schopen (CSHB, 6) (Bonn: Impensis ed. 
Weberi, 1829), I, 304; Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité 
des offices, ed. Verpaux (Le monde byzantin, 1) 
(Paris: Centre national de la recherche scien- 
tifique, 1966), 227, 228. 
Epigrams, ed. S. Lampros, 
524, 7, poem Io. 
Conversation with God: Icons from the Byzantine 
Museum of Athens, oth to 1sth centuries: The Hel- 
lenic Center, London, 22 May-zo June, 1998, ed. 
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123. 
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I26. 


127. 
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129. 


C. Baitoyanni (Athens: Hellenic Ministry of 
Culture, 1998), 91-95, no. 13. 

I return to the meaning of this iconography at 
the end of this chapter. Similarly, I pursue the 
theme of toponymic and qualitative names of 
icons through the examples of the Hodegetria, 
Episkepsis, and Eleousa images in the remaining 
chapters of this book. 

Psellos, Chronographia, 11.10, in Imperatori di 
Bisanzio, ed. Impellizzeri, I, 84. 

Choniates, Historia, ed. Dieten, I, 19. 

Ibid., L 158. 

A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzanti- 
nischen Elfenbeinskulpturen (Berlin: Deutscher Ver- 
lag für Kunstwissenschaft, 1934), IL, no. 31, p. 33. 
Tr. Oikonomides, “The Concept of ‘Holy War,” 
73. 

"AvaE 6 tevEas uapropov trjv vevodóo 

TOUTOLS 1poxotrar óvouevete KATH koároc. 

The inscription is placed on the left wing. 

‘Tr. Oikonomides, “The Concept of ‘Holy War” 
73-75. 

‘Qs Ttdpet yelp kal yAvdic XoLrotod thaw 

Xpiotóc Sddokuv kal nvody hv clodéowv: 

Kal ovAAaAel yàp untol Kal TH IIpoópóuo 

Kal Tous uoOnràc Womeo éxméuTWV Aéyev 
Kwvotavttvov Avtpotode mavtolwv vóoov 

£y dé TOUT TEV v10010000 képac. 

Tr. Oikonomides, “The Concept of “Holy War,” 
73. 

'I600 ztápeotwv Å TETOAKTUS uaptópov 

TOV APETAV koouot00 TeTOGSL ovépoc. 

The inscription appears on the right wing. 
Although Oikonomides recognizes the manifes- 
tation of the Byzantine imperial ideology, he still 
concludes that the triptych was conceived as a 
private donation containing a prayer for health; 
Oikonomides, “The Concept of Holy War?” 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, nos. 32-33, and I. Kalavre- 
zou in Glory of Byzantium, nos. 79-80, pp. 131-34. 
A. Cutler, The Aristocratic Psalters in Byzantium 
(Bibliotheque des cahiers archéologiques, 13) 
(Paris: Picard, 1984), 115-19, with bibliography. 
Tr. I. Sevéenko, “The Illuminators of the 
Menologium of Basil IL? Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
16 (1962): 272. oi udotupes 6 ovuuay oov cc 
plrw, HLTTOVTES tovs Wool ztpokeuévouc. 
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130. The gradual militarization of warrior saints is a 


131. 


132. 


133; 


tendency already discerned by Kazhdan, who has 
remarked: “The evolution of the image of the 
military saints consists of the militarization of 
their roles: from civic official to warrior, from 
soldier to general, from foot soldier to mounted 
knight. The chronology of this development can- 
not be established with precision” ODB, II, 1374. 
How this tendency manifests itself in art is a 
topic for a future in-depth study. This issue, also 
formulated by I. Kalavrezou, Byzantine Icons in 
Steatite (Byzantina Vindobonensia, 15) (Vienna: 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1985), 63—65, and in Glory of Byzantium, 132-34, 
has not been resolved by Walter, Tbe Warrior 
Saints in Byzantine Art, 270-84. By presenting 
Coptic, Georgian, and Cappadocian images out 
of chronological order, Walter obliterates the 
moment when warrior-saints become predomi- 
nantly military-clad in Byzantium. It seems that 
though military-dressed warrior saints sporadi- 
cally appear in the pre-Iconoclast period, only in 
the eleventh century is this representation more 
systematically employed. 

N. Thierry, Haut Moyen-Age en Cappadoce: Les 
églises de la région de Cavusin (Institut francais 
d'archéologie du Proche-Orient, Bibliothèque 
archéologique et historique, 102) (Paris: Librairie 
orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1983), I, 43-57, and 

C. Jolivet-Levy, Les églises byzantines de Cappadoce: 
Le programme iconographique de Vabside et de ses 
abords (Paris: Centre national de la recherche sci- 
entifique, 1991), 1522, with recent bibliography. 
For Tokali, see also A. Wharton-Epstein, Tokali 
Kilise: Tenth-Century Metropolitan Art in Byzan- 
tine Cappadocia (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 22) 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1986), 16 
n. 6, 61 (St. Hieron, eleventh century), and 78 
(St. Theodore, tenth century, yet it could well 

be a fresco executed in the eleventh century). 

For a simular proliferation of depictions of war- 
rior saints on horseback, in the frontier region of 
Morea in the thirteenth century, see S. Gerstel, 
"Art and Identity in the Medieval Morea,” in The 
Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium, 263-85. 
See my discussion of this phenomenon in Chap- 
ter I. 


134. See note 131 above. 
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For other similar examples, see A. Wharton- 
Epstein, *Rock-Cut Chapels in the Góreme Val- 
lev, Cappadocia: Yilanli Group and the Column 
Churches,” Cahiers archéologiques 24 (1974): 115-36. 
Schreiner, “Aspekte der politischen Heiligen- 
verehrung in Byzanz? 372-73. The promotion 

of the cult of the archangels as state symbols 1s 
not discussed in G. Peers, Subtle Bodies. 


. The Treasury of San Marco, Venice (Milan: 


Olivetti, 1984), 171-75. 


. Sotiriou and Sotiriou, Ezkones tes mones Sina, 


21-22, pls. 4-7; K. Weitzmann, The Monastery of 
Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: The Icons: From 
the Sixth to the Tenth Centuries (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1976), no. B.3, 

pp. 18-21; Mother of God, 262-63, with the 

most recent bibliography. 

Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, Y, nos. 84, 129-30, 131, 138; 
only central panels, nos. 80, 81, 124, 125, 126, 132, 
133, 134., 139, 140, 141; only wings, nos. 120, 182, 
183, 184. , 185, 186, 187, 189, 190. Some of these 
wings could also belong to triptychs of the 
Crucifixion. 

Cutler, The Hand of the Master. 

Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, 11, no. 78; Eastmond in 
Mother of God, 400—401; and Kalavrezou, 
Byzantine Icons in Steatite, 63—65. 

Maguire, “The Mosaics of Nea Moni”; R. Ouster- 
hout, “Originality in Byzantine Architecture: The 
Case of Nea Moni? Journal of the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians 51 (1992): 48-60; Otiiken, 
“Konstantin [X.—‘Soliman-” 

Mouriki, The Mosaics of Nea Mone, 1, 65-69, 
139-48; II, figs. 58—61. 

I return to the pictorial tradition of military 
saints later on. 

Mouriki, The Mosaics of Nea Mone, 1, 22. 
Maguire, “The Mosaics of Nea Moni,” 207-14. 
For the monastery of St. George at the Mangana 
Palace, see W. Müller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur 
Topographie Istanbuls (Deutsches archáologisches 
Institut) (Tiibingen: Ernst Wasmuth, 1977), 
136-38, with bibliography. 

Cubinasvili, Gruzinskoe cekannoe iskusstvo, and 
Schrade, “Byzantium and Its Eastern Barbarians.” 
Georgia was a border state involved in war with 


14.8. 


149. 


150. 


ISI. 


Byzantium and the Arabs. For the history of the 
region, see M. Lordkipanidze, Georgia in the 
XI-XII Centuries (Tbilisi: Drużba, 1987), 164-65. 
Cubinasvili, Gruzinskoe cekannoe iskusstvo, 1, 
409-13; II, figs. 45-46 (Cukuli), and fig. 4 
(Cihare&i). The central panel of the Cukuli 
triptych is 47 x 53 cm (or 88.5 X 53 cm, pediment 
and lower frame included), each wing 50 x 24.5 
cm. The central panel of the Cihare’i triptych is 
45 X s1 cm, each wing 50 x 20 cm. 

Cubinasvili, Gruzinskoe cekannoe iskusstvo, 1, 
234—37; Il, figs. 130-31. See also Schatzkammer 
Georgien: Mittelalterliche Kunst aus dem 
Staatlichen Kunstmuseum Tbilisi, ed. W. Seibt 

et al. (Vienna: Gesellschaft bildender Künstler 
Osterreichs, Künstlerhaus, 1981), 119, fig. 25. The 
size of the icon 1s 70.5 X 54. cm. 

Saint Theodore survives in an earlier photograph 
in Cubinagvili, Gruzinskoe cekannoe iskusstvo, 11, 
fig. 131. 

For the offices, see Lordkipanidze, Georgia in the 
XI-XII Centuries, 18, 160—61, 165—67. 


152. Jewelry and Metal Work at the Museums of Georgia, 


153. 


I54.. 


155. 
156. 
157. 


158. 


159. 


ed. A. Javakhishivili (Tbilisi: Aurora Art Publish- 
ers, 1986), no. 187; N. Chichinadze, “Some Com- 
positional Characteristics of Georgian Triptychs 
of the Thirteenth Through Fifteenth Centuries,” 
Gesta 35/1 (1996): 66-76. 

Saint Marina was chosen because she was the 
namesake patron of one of the donors of the 
icon. For the devotion to Saint Barbara in 
Svaneti, see Schrade, “Byzantium and Its 
Eastern Barbarians,’ 181-85. 

Chichinadze, “Some Compositional Characteris- 
tics of Georgian Triptychs;" 67—68. 

Ibid., 68, with bibliography. 

Glory of Byzantium, 127—29, with bibliography. 
Mother of God, 444—46, with recent bibliography. 
The second fourteenth-century steatite icon, also 
in Vatopedi, features the Virgin called Elzousa and 
Child. Tt is set in a silver case on whose reverse 
side appear Saints Demetrios and Theodore. Trea- 
suves of Mount Athos, ed. A. Karakatsanes (Thessa- 
loniki: Organization for the Cultural Capital of 
Europe, 1997), 326-29, cat. nos. 9.6 and 9.7. 
Treasures of Mount Athos, 326-28; Kalavrezou, 
Byzantine Icons in Steatite, 200—201, no. 126. 
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See my discussion of the iconography of the 
Hodegetria in Chapter 4. 

In addition, other Komnenian iconographic 
types of the Virgin, such as the Kykkotissa and 
the "Kardiotissa;" presented the image of a dou- 
ble sacrifice of the Mother and Child. For the 
Kykkotissa, see Carr, “The Presentation of an 
Icon at Mount Sinai? Deltion tes christianikes 
archatiologikes hetaireins 17 (1993-94): 239-48. 

B. Todić, Staro Nagoricino (Belgrade: Birografika, 
1993), 32-33, 223. 

According to the legend, Diocletian awarded 
Saint George, for his courage, the title tropazo- 
phoros, or bearer of the trophy, the person who 
carried on a pole a set of the enemy’s armor in 
order to bring about an auspicious outcome of 
the battle. The Passion and Miracles of the Great 
Martyr and Victorious Wonderworker St. George 
(Seattle: St. Nectarios Press, 1988), 3. 

Babić, “Il modello e la replica? 71-78. 

Lazarev, "Studies in the Iconography of the Vir- 
gin,” esp. 43-47 (for “the Virgin with the Playing 
Child”). 

L. Hadermann-Misguich, “Pelagonitissa et Kar- 
diotissa: Variantes extrêmes du type Vierge de 
Tendresse," Byzantion 53/1 (1983): 9-16, esp. 12. In 
fact, Hadermann-Misguich suggests a connec- 
tion with Christ Anapeson in a similar Marian 
icon (ibid., 12). 

"Poudaíq ue ovis tov wAnyévta kal ke(uevov 
TOAULATLAV, Gxoavte, UT) ozteptónc: GAA’ tacat 
AÓyym kai TH aïuatı tod ctavewbEvtos vio? oov 
kal Oeo ruv. From Theotokarion, ed. S. Eustra- 
tiades (Chenneviéres-sur-Marne: L'Ermitage, 
1931), NO. 62, VV. 53—59, p. 201. 

Sinai: Treasures of the Monastery of Saint Cather- 
ine, ed. K. Manaphes (Athens: Ekdotike Athenon, 
1990), 122-23, nO. 74. 

C. Baltoyanni, Ezkones Meter Theou (Athens: 
Ekdoseis Adam, 1994), 91-95. 
A. Nicolaides, “Léglise de la Panagia Arakiotissa 
a Lagoudera, Chypre: Etude iconographique 
des fresques de 1192? Dumbarton Oaks Papers so 
(1996): 1—138, esp. rro-11. 


171. Akolouthia 1, ed. Détorakis and Mossay, “Un 


172. 


office byzantin? 
Nea vikic ovuxAakévrasg zopóc TOUS £y0poUc 
TOUS yevvavotátovc GOV OTEATLOTAS, TnooO, Kal 
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Texeónuévouc VEO GOD TA TOD otuaoc Aovtoó 
TAUVac kaðápioov. Ibid., 190, vv. 87-92. 

aitel oe Ogpuóv opovpov £v uáyas Éxevv/ atwate TO 
oÔ kal uvow kexplouevov. Glory of Byzantium, 
167-68. For the corrected inscription, see 

I. Sevéenko, “Observations Concerning Inscrip- 
tions on Objects Described in the Catalogue The 
Glory of Byzantium,” Palacoslavica 6 (1998): 246. 
The same idea is presented by G. Holst-Warhaft, 
Dangerous Voices: Women’s Laments and Greek Lit- 
erature (New York/ London: Routledge, 1992), 3, 
122-23. The author argues that the development 
of the epitaphios logos (funeral oration) in Athens 
in the fifth century was meant to supersede 
women’s laments and present death for the state 
as a heroic act, thereby justifying the conscription 
of a standing army in service of the state. Holst- 
Warhaft writes about the antisocial effect of 
lament as follows: “by focusing as it does on 
mourning and loss rather than praise of the dead, 
it denies the value of death for the community or 
state, making it difficult for authorities to recruit 
an obedient army” (Dangerous Voices, 3). ` 
Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, U, 523. 
"ARAN Ertl yfic ounuaytav tì Kal xpooractav év 
KLVSUVOLS ov YLVM@OKW, Tj DIéOUAXOV év AvayKALC, 
elt) oè ty avayvov Ogotókov Sev mpo0oniatw 
Kal Koa ow oov A£oztowwa tod kóouov, del PEOVOdC 
yevod uor. From Theotokarion, ed. Eustratiades, 
no. 107, VV. 175-80, p. 341. 


Part Two 


I. 


2. 


Esbroeck, “Le culte de la Vierge de Jérusalem a 
Constantinople”; Kedrenos, Historiarum com- 


pendium, Bonn ed., I, 694, vv. 21-345 Sevéenko, 


"Icons in the Liturgy?” 
Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 1, 
754-55. 


Chapter 4 


I. 


2. 


ODB, I, 2172-73; Seibt, “Die Darstellung der 
Theotokos? 37-38; Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogo- 
materi, 1L, 152-249. 

A similar statement may be found in Grabar, 
"Remarques sur l'iconographie byzantine de la 
Vierge; 176—77. 
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3. The earliest imperial seal displaying this particu- 
lar iconographic type belongs to Emperor Con- 
stantine IV (681-85); Zacos 1, no. 23. For other 
images, see Mother of God, 264-65, figs. 1, 3, 169, 
199. For an example of the traditional lack of 
distinction between the pre- and post-Iconoclast 
image types, see H. Thorp, “Una vergine 
Hodighitria del periodo iconoclastico nel *Iem- 
pietto Longobardo’ di Cividale? in Arte d'Occi- 
dente: Temi e metodi: Studi in onore di Angiola 
Maria Romanini, ed. A. Cadei et al. (Rome: Sin- 
tesi informazione, 1999), II, 583-99. 

. N. Chatzedakes, Byzantine Mosaics (Hellenike 
techne) (Athens: Ekdotike Athenon, 1994), 

no. 21, with recent bibliography. 

For the icon at Santa Maria Maggiore, see Wolf, 
Salus Populi Romani, 24-28. For the Pantheon, 
see Aurea Roma, 661-62, with recent bibliogra- 
phy. I am purposefully not discussing the fifth- 
century icon from Santa Maria Antiqua, because 
the only remnants of the original icon are the 
heads of the Virgin and Child. These pieces were 
inserted into a new wood panel in the thirteenth 
century. No evidence survives regarding the orig- 
inal position of the hands. A. Weis, “Ein vorjus- 
tinianischer Ikonentypus in S. Maria Antiqua,’ 
Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 8 (1958): 
17—61, and P. Amato, De vera effigte Mariae: 
Antiche icone romane (Rome: A. Mondadori, 
1988), 18-24. 

. Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine 

at Mount Sinai: The Icons, B2, pp. 15-18. For the 
most recent bibliography, see Mother of God, 
264-65. In contrast to the huge panel from Pan- 
theon, the Kiev icon is small: 35.4 X 20. 6 cm. 

. Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at 
Mount Sinai: The Icons, B40, p. 67; Brubaker and 
Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 70. 

. In contrast to the thesis presented in Kalavrezou, 
“Images of the Mother? 

. This feature appears to have escaped the atten- 
tion of scholars; I will return to it in the last 
chapter of this book. 

. P. Vocotopoulos, Byzantines eikones (Hellenike 
techne) (Athens: Ekdotike Athenon, 1995), 

fig. I5. 

. John of Euchaita, Poemi, in P. Lagarde, ed., 
“Tohannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in 


codice vaticano graeco 676 supersunt? Abband- 
lungen der historisch-plilosophischen Classe der 
Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Göttingen 28/1 (1881): 1-228, esp. 38. 


. C. Walter, “Iwo Notes on the Deesis;" Revue des 


études byzantines 26 (1968): 311-36; idem, “Fur- 
ther Notes on the Deésis,” Revue des études byzan- 
tines 28 (1970): 161-87. 


. A. Cutler and W. North, “Ivories, Inscriptions, 


and Episcopal Self-Consciousness in the Otton- 
ian Empire: Berthold of Toul and the Berlin 
Hodegetria;" Gesta 42/1 (2003): I-17. 


. P. Hetherington, “Byzantine Enamels on a Venet- 


ian Book-Cover,’ Cahiers archéologiques 27 (1978): 
117-45; idem, “A Purchase of Byzantine Relics 
and Reliquaries in Fourteenth-Century Venice,” 
Arte Veneta 37 (1983): 9-30; Loro di Siena: Il 
tesoro di Santa Maria della Scala, ed. L. Bellosi 
(Milan: Skira, 1996), 90-104. 


. “In this church [the Hodegon] is a picture of 


Our Lady the Virgin, made by St. Luke, and on 
the other side is Our Lord crucified. It is painted 
on a panel [/osa, which Letts translated as “stone,” 
but this is a misconception; the word is used in 
the generic sense of “panel”], and with the frame 
and stand, it weighs, they say, several hundred- 
weight.” From Pero Tafur, Travels and Adventures, 
1435-1439, tr. M. Letts (London: Routledge, 
1926), 141-42. A. Vasiliev, tr., “Pero Tafur, a 
Spanish Traveler of the Fifteenth Century and 
His Visit to Constantinople,” Byzantion 7 (1932): 
75-122. In addition, Ruy González de Clavijo 
wrote the following during his sojourn in Con- 
stantinople in 1403-6: “The Picture is painted on 
a wooden board, square in shape and six palms 
high by the like across. The board stands supported 
on two feet, and the painting itself is now cov- 
ered over by a silver plate in which are encased 
numerous emeralds, sapphires, turquoises, and 
great pearls with other precious stones. The Pic- 
ture is preserved [for safety] in an iron chest.” 
From Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406: 
Ruy Gonzales de Clavo, tr. G. Le Strange (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1928), 83-85. The account of 
Stephen of Novgorod about his stay in the capi- 
tal in the period 1348—49 focuses on the ritual 
more than the icon; Russian Travelers to Constan- 
tinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 





tr. G. Majeska (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 19) 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), 
3637. 


. It measures 97 x 67 cm. For bibliography, see 


V. Djurić, Icônes de Yougoslavie (Belgrade: Naucno 
delo, 1961), 85-86, no. 4; Vocotopoulos, Byzan- 
tines eikones, nos. 67—68, pp. 88-89, 206; Trésors 
médiévaux de la République de Macédoine, Paris, 
Musée national du Moyen Age: Thermes de Cluny, 
9 février-3 mai 1999 (Paris: Réunion des musées 
nationaux, 1999), 62—63. For the role of double- 
sided icons in the celebrations during Holy 
Week, see D. Pallas, Die Passion und Bestattung 
Christi in Byzanz: Der Ritus—das Bild (Miscel- 
lanea Byzantina Monacensia 2) (Munich: Institut 
für Byzantinistik und neugriechische Philologie 
der Universitat München, 1965). 


. The same idea is expressed in texts: évnykaAtouévnv 


TOV cá vOpotov Adyov, translated as “holding in 
her hands the Logos in a divinely human form? 
The excerpt comes from Leo the Deacon’s 
description of the Bulgarian icon of the Virgin 
brought on a chariot for Tzimiskes triumphal 
procession in A.D. 971. Leo the Deacon, Historia, 
IX.12, Bonn ed., 158, vv. 11-32. 


. Typikon of the monastery of Theotokos Evergetis, 


in Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, Yt, 
474. 


. The Lenten Triodion, tr. Mother Mary and Archi- 


mandrite Kallistos Ware (London/Boston: Faber 
& Faber, 1977; rpt. 1984), 621. 


. N. Constas, “Weaving the Body of God: Proclus 


of Constantinople, the Theotokos, and the Loom 
of the Flesh? Journal of Early Christian Studies 3/2 
(1995): 164-94, and idem, Proclus of Constantino- 
ple, 315-58. Similar symbolism (curtain/flesh) is 
presented in the ninth-century homily of George 
of Nikomedia, PG 100, col. 1424, and the twelfth- 
century homilies of James of Kokkinobaphos, in 
I. Hutter, ed., Die Homilien des Mónches Jakobus 
und ihre Illustrationen, Vat. Gr. 1162 und Paris. 

Gr. 1208 (Ph.D. diss., Universitat zu Wien, 1970), 
app. I, 26 (fol. 109 in the Vat. Ms). For the Latin 
West, see P. Kern, Trinitàt, Maria, Inkarnation: 
Studien zur Thematik der deutschen Dichtung des 
späteren Mittelalters (Philologische Studien und 
Quellen, 55) (Berlin: Schmidt 1971), 189—220; 

M. Wehrli-Johns, “Haushälterin Gottes: Zur 
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Mariennachfolge der Beginen,’ in Maria, Abbild 
oder Vorbild? Zur Socialgeschichte mittelalterlicher 
Marienverehrung, ed. H. Rochelein, C. Opitz, 
and D. R. Bauer (Tübingen: Edition Diskord, 
1990), 147-67; L. P. Wyss, “Die Handarbeiten 
der Maria: Eine ikonographische Studie unter 
Berücksichtigung der Techniken? in Artes 
minores: Dank an Werner Abegg, ed. M. Stettler 
and M. Lemberg (Bern: Stámpfli, 1973), 113-81; 
G. M. Gibson, *The Thread of Life in the Hand 
of the Virgin,” in Equally in God^s Image: Women 
in the Middle Ages, ed. J. B. Holloway, C. S. Wright, 
and J. Bechtold (New York: P. Lang, 1990), 46-54. 


. For instance, the instructions for the funeral 


preparation of a monk’s body always specify that 
the body should not be seen completely naked; 
Euchologion, ed. Goar, 438. 


. Similar conclusions are reached by R. L. Wolff, 


“A footnote to an Incident of the Latin Occupa- 
tion of Constantinople: The Church and the Icon 
of the Hodegetria,” Traditio 6 (1948): 319-28; 
Angelidi, “Un texte patriographique”; C. Ange- 
lidi and T. Papamastorakis, “The Veneration of 
the Hodegetria and the Hodegon Monastery? in 
Mother of God, 373-87, and B. Zeitler, “Cults Dis- 
rupted and Memories Recaptured: Events in 

the Life of the Icon of the Virgin Hodegetria in 
Constantinople, in Memory and Oblivion: Pro- 
ceedings of the Xx1x International Congress of the 
History of Art, Amsterdam, 1—7 September 1996, ed. 
W. Reinink and J. Stumpel (Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1999), 701-8. I came across 
this last article only after I had finished writing 
this book. 


. Vloberg, “Le types iconographiques de la Mère 


de Dieu? 426-29; Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogo- 
materi, Il, 152-249, esp. 154-55; Wellen, Theotokos: 
Eine thonographische Abhandlung, 176-78. 


. Hansen, Theodorus Anagnosta. 
. Kal Ott rj Evdokta t IIovAxeoto. thv eikóva. thc 


Ggour[vopoc, fjv ó ånóotoos AouKas kaBu.orÓpnoev, 
E ‘Iepooodtuwv &néoteuAev. Theodore Anagnos- 
tes, ed. Hansen, 100, and PG 86, col. 165A. 


. IIovAxepía ý evoebrc éteAeUTHOeV 10AXà koropOdguoxa 


kal tá vro TA avtc zxvoyxoic KaTOAEl paca: Geo 
Maopktavóc otk &vévpewev, GAAG Kal rote xoetauc 
à óáocauc 1po89uoc oznpéumosv. "Ektuos 68 kal 
EVKTHOLOUS otkovc IIovAxeo(a TOAAOUG, TOV Èv 
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BAoyépvauc, TOV XoAxoxpatetov, TOV ‘Odnyav, 
ued’ Qv Kal TOV AaupEevttou ToD uóprupoc. PG 86, 
col. 168C. 

Hansen, Theodorus Anagnosta, xxxv, 100. The 
excerpt appears in manuscripts B and V, dating to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The first 
person to cast doubt on this legend was Wolff, “A 
Footnote to an Incident.” 322ff. 

See my discussion in the next section. See also 
Mango, “The Origins of the Blachernae Shrine 
at Constantinople, and idem, “Constantinople 
as Theotokoupolis? 

Angelidi, “Un texte patriographique;? 114; Ange- 
lidi and Papamastorakis, “The Veneration of the 
Hodegetria;" 373-74; A. Berger, Untersuchungen 
zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos (Poikila Byzantina 
8) (Bonn: Habelt, 1988), 376. Before Nikephoros 
Xanthopoulos, George Pachymeres (1242-1310) 
mentions the same legend, 1.e., that the Hodege- 
tria was painted by the apostle Luke and sent from 
Palestine to Constantinople bv the empress Eudokia 
to her sister-in-law Pulcheria. Pachymeres, 
Evyypapıkal votopiat, 1.31, ed. A. Failler and 

V. Laurent, Relations historiques (CFHB, 24) (Paris: 
Les belles lettres, 1984), I, 217, vv. 11-18: koi 54 
némpas yer Ek Tis poviis vot IIavrokpótopoc tiv 
oeBooyutav eikóva tc Beourtopos, fjv Aóyoc £oyov 
uev eiva Tod Belov AovkG, ketoe xov xapovonc 
küketvng Kal Oecpuévnc, S@oov È petà vata 
yeveoOar TlovAxepta t Baoki mapa ths vóudonc 
ovrfjic Evdoktas tic €& 'AO0nvÀv kai Seomotvys, kal 
dMpov GEtdypewv Óvroc ék Tadkatotivyns atootargv. 
Tpeic 8' oxepuey£Oeuc SOuOUS Kal TH tod Ocob 
unto & adtav &viotn Konmldwv àv cic 6 vv 
XOAKOTPATELWY Tis Aylas copo? Svoua Éyxov, 

à tiv Covny tis Ocouritwpos &noavp.te: meol 

ob uetpíos tà 10d tovtoV BLBAlw ev Sevtéow 
Kepodaiw elońkauev: év à Kal mavvuyida kal Avtr]v 
KATA zt&oov tetodda ebéormite yivecBar Kal acc 
meth mpotovonc, ovváua moth 6 mnydater hawmds. 
Acttepos ó tHv ‘OdSnydv &otw- év @ thy £& "AvtiÓxov 
oTaAstoav eikóva tis TOD Adyou untpoòs åvetiðeu, 
Tiv Aovkdc 6 etoc àtóotoXoc xepol kaOvoTÓQet, 
GOONS ETL, kat TOV TÚTOV ópoonc, kal TIv xóápuv TH 
uopdof| evietons. ^H 61) vic eikwv év 1 TpifovvoAGo 
A£YOUÉVO ITPWTWS TO £c SEDOO TEAOUVLLEVOV AUTH 
SiepcEato: ép’ à kal Kata tToitHv TOV TfjueoOv tiv 
Tavvvyxlda kal ALTHV EevowoGbETtEL TeActoBat TO Sù 
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Kal éc Sedoo0 OP&tat tnooúuevov. Toltov ð’ Etepov 
KGAAEL GUVENTH Kal tavtoéamats Üa kooyoúuevov 
tfj tod Aóyov åpiépov untoel, à BAaygovat éxovuguov: 
PG 147, COls. 41—44. 

Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de PEmpire 
byzantin, pt. 1, vol. 11, 169—79 (on the Blacher- 
nai), 246-51 (on the Chalkoprateia), 208-16 (on 
the Hodegon). 

The Hodegon is not mentioned among the reli- 
gious foundations of Pulcheria in the early-ninth- 
century chronicles of George Harmatolos and 
Theophanes. George Harmatolos, Chronicon, 

ed. de Boor, 11, 610. Here only the monastery of 
St. Lawrence 1s attributed to Pulcheria. In the 
chronicle of Theophanes, Pulcheria is credited 

as the founder of the monastery of St. Lawrence 
and the Blachernai. Theophanes the Confessor, 
Chronographia, ed. de Boor, I, 105 (A.M. 5943 ~ 
[A.D. 450/51]), 106 (A.M. 5945 [A.D. 452/53]); 
English tr. in The Chronicle of Theophanes Confes- 
sor, tr. and ed. Mango and Scott, 162, 164. See 
also Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Kon- 
stantinupoleos, 376—78. 

Oi ôt ‘OSnyol ékr(oO0noov ztapà Miyadà tod dvaipe- 
Oévroc Ud BaotAe(ov: xpótepov EDKTIOLOV varfjoyev 
kal TUMADV TOÀXOVv Ev TH Exetoe nnyfi BAexpávrov 
Kal Savpata MOAAG yeyóvaow. From Scriptores 
originum Constantinopolitanarum, 111.27, ed. 

T. Preger (Leipzig: Teubner, 1901), II, 223. 
Angelidi, “Un texte patriographique;" 123; 
Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstanti- 
nupoleos, 89, 96, 376—78. 

Kat 61 vig TOV Ahavav Kal £UteAOv tic mOAEWC 
tot'voua Tadvyyc, GVayYVWOTIK® Badu TH evayet 
uovfi ts aylas Ogotókov tv Xeyouévov 'O8nyóv 
oxoAáGov. From The Letter of the Three Patriarchs, 
176—77, sect. 16.d. 

On ovviakrripuoc as a "farewell speech? see 
Demetrakou, Mega lexikon tes Hellenikes glosses, 
VIII, 6980. 

A similar account is also recorded by Genesios, 
Regum, 1v.20: “For he [Bardas] had visited a 
nearby monastery, called the Hodegon, and while 
he was standing before the entrance to the place 
of prayer offering farewell hymns with lit can- 
dles, his cloak suddenly slipped off his shoulders 
and openly fell on the ground. When he realized 
the importance of what had happened, he addressed 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


loud and mournful requests to the Virgin with 
tears in his eyes, and prayed that he be allowed 
to evade what he suspected would happen.” 
From Genestos on the Reigns of the Emperors, tr. 

A. Kaldellis (Byzantina Australiensia 11) (Can- 
berra: Australian Association of Byzantine Stud- 
ies, 1998), 91-92. For the Greek text, see Regum 
libri quattuor, ed. A. Lesmüller-Werner and 

I. Thurn (CFHB, 14) (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1978), 
73, with references for all the other Greek authors 
describing the same incident. The Hodegon 
monastery does not seem to have been the center 
of important religious or civic celebration, since 
it is not mentioned in the tenth-century Synaxar- 
ion of Constantinople or De Ceremonus. 

Even though no icons are mentioned in the text, 
some scholars have still used the excerpt to posit 
their existence. Wellen, Theotokos: Eine tkono- 
graphische Abhandlung, 210-14; Wolff, “A Foot- 
note to an Incident,’ 324. 

Tr. by P. Halsall, “Life of Thomais of Lesbos,’ in 
Holy Women of Byzantium, 311. “Eyéveto TOTE kotà 
TO £lo00c tata oxoAatGovor Tots Belors onkotc Kal 
TALS MAVVYXOLS DuvWSiaLs YALOOVOY TPOOLEVAL kal 
TÔ Bely TOV ‘OdnyO@v (tH viv kaAovuévn Odnyntoia) 
onka: EvOa Kal mepl mov lav TOV TWAVOETTWV 
ElKOVWY TIC BeourtopOs LOTATO kal Tas ovvrjOguc 
evydc émotetto: Kal 61) Kata TO £Ooc ztpoosópevoton 
TÔ eionu£vo TH Oeo onkd, åp’ ob xpotatrepov 
TLOOELGLY f| ztávoextoc THC za vouuouov KOPN EiKMV 
KAT TI TOLTHY tic EBSoUdS0c Åuépav MAPA AAVTWV 
KUÔQOLÉVN kai TOOCOKVVOULEVY KATA TO oovrsec. 
From Vita Thomaidis, in AASS, Nov. vol. IV, 

pp- 233-46, esp. p. 238. 

Holy Women of Byzantium, 291—322, esp. 219-92, 
311; N. IOO. 

A. Kazhdan, “List of Saints, First to Tenth Cen- 
turies? an unpublished work kept at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

The monastery of Ankourios on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosporos is known only from eleventh- 
and twelfth-century sources. Similarlv, a meto- 
chion of Ankourios was built in Constantinople 
at the time of Emperor Constantine Monoma- 
chos (1042-55). Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique 
de Empire byzantin, pt. 1, vol. III, 13, 27-28. 
Angelidi suggests even a twelfth-century date; 
“Un texte patriographique,” 123, n. 57. 
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44. 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 


Commentarius de imagine Deiparae Mariae 
Romanae (BHG 16-18), ed. Dobschütz, “Maria 
Romeia? 

Ibid., 175, 214. A second recension of the text, dat- 
ing to the late eleventh century and later reworked 
in the thirteenth century, has been published in 
Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 233**—66**. This 
recension, B, is much lengthier, yet it does not 
include any miracles performed by the icon of 
the Virgin Romaa. It reads like a compilation of 
stories about several important icons of the Vir- 
gin. It starts with an icon painted by Luke, show- 
ing the Virgin possibly holding the Child. Mary's 
appearance is described in detail: beautiful eves, 
well-proportioned nose, dark eyelashes and eye- 
brows, and blond-red hair. When the Virgin saw 
her painted image, she bestowed her grace on it. 
The image of the Virgin at Lydda is described 
next, followed by the icon of the Virgin in the 
church of Aeneas, and finally the copy of the 
icon of Lydda made by Patriarch Germanos. This 
panel, later named Maria Romaia, was brought 
to Constantinople. During Iconoclasm it allegedly 
swam to Rome, and finally, upon the renewal 

of Orthodoxy, it came back to Constantinople 
(Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 254.**-58**). At that 
point the icon was deposited in the Chalkoprateia. 
A special commemorative procession was insti- 
tuted for its feast day on September 8, modeled 
on the Tuesday procession of the Hodegetria. 
Dobschiitz, “Maria Romela” 210. 

N. Oikonomides, Les listes de préséance byzantines 
des IXe et Xe siècles (Le monde byzantine) (Paris: 
Editions du Centre national de la recherche sci- 
entifique, 1972), 297. 

Metà ôè vara TiS Kata ToltTnVv MpoEAEvoEws 
tumwbetons tis Oeotókov tv ‘Odnyav, oi tric 
óp008óEov dunybpews oxovéovórepor ĝakoviav 
GSEAOOV cvotnoóuevor Ek Tic TOD Oeod ExkANolas 
taty aVEAABOV Kal év TH Oeo. kal LEOWTAT 
Mtavela th veXovuévn Kad’ EBS5oudda lav, WS 
elontat, Kal AUTIV età ts Odnyntptas exi 
TMOOEAEVOEWS TOOTOPEVECOAL SUKGLWOAVTES EV TOLG 
GeBaoulois vaotc TOV åyiwv porty dretaEavto, 
Kabacs ý Goxaia mapddsoots u£xpr Tic Setpo 
óvakpatet. From Commentarius de imagine 
Deiparae Mariae Romanae, ed. Dobschütz, 
“Maria Romeia;" 202. Since the Maria Romaia 


49. 


50. 
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icon was deposited at the Chalkoprateia church 
and had its own procession on September 8, 

the feast of the Birth of the Virgin (Dobschiitz, 
Christusbilder, 258**), 1t is likely that the story was 
composed as a reading for the celebration of the 
feast day. For the feast at the Chalkoprateia 
church on September 8, see SynaxCP, 25-30, 

esp. 3o. 

Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, Dis- 
positio Topografica, 14., ed. Preger, II, 292. The 
passage occurs in several manuscripts that form 
the recension C (also known as Anonymous Ban- 
duri). The text starts with a poem dedicated to 
Emperor Alexios I Komnenos (ibid., 290). Preger 
dates the recension C (manuscripts D, E, F) to 
1100 (ibid., 1, xi), while Berger dates recension C 
to the early years of Alexios’s rule; Berger, Unter- 
suchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos, 89—90, 
96, 197, no. 71 (the location of the Hodegon on 
the map of Constantinople). 

TÒ ÔÈ £vepov G0 Tod TGvkaviotnpíov, tiS 
‘Osnyntotas, tv Mayyávov kal uéxou BAaxepvav. 
From Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, 
Dispositio Topografica, 14, ed. Preger, II, 292, 

v. 14. With the exception of the Tzikanisterion, a 
field at the tip of the peninsula, all the other sites 
arc monasteries. The Hodegetria/Hodegon foun- 
dation was also positioned close to the eastern 
end of the city, overlooking the Bosporos; ta 
Mangana was built on the northwestern border 
along the Golden Horn, while the Blachernai 
was at the northwestern end of the city wall 
(fig.1). . 

Angelidi has attributed the relative obscurity of 
the monastery in the ninth and early tenth cen- 
turies to the attempt of the Macedonian dynasty 
to obliterate the traces of Michael IITs patronage 
from the map of Constantinople. Angelidi and 
Papamastorakis, ^I he Veneration of the Hodege- 
tria? 376. 

Similar conclusions are drawn in ibid., 373-87. 
For the Luke legend, see Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, 267**-80**; G. Kraut, Lukas malt die 
Madonna: Zeugnisse zum künstlerischen Selbstver- 
ständnis in der Malerei (Worms: Werner, 1986); 

J. O. Schaefer, “Saint Luke as Painter: From Saint 
to Artisan to Artist? in Artistes, artisans, et produc- 
tion artistique au Moyen Age, ed. X. Barral i Altet 





54. 
55. 


56. 


57: 


58. 


(Colloque international, May 2-6, 1983, CNRS: 
Université de Rennes 11), (Paris: Picard, 1986), 1, 
413-27; M. Bacci, Il pennello del?’ Evangelista: Sto- 
ria delle immagini attribuite a san Luca (Pisa: 
Gisem, 1998). 

Bacci, Il pennello delPEvangelista, 14-29. 

Some of the accounts I have translated and ana- 
lyzed in this section; for the rest, I only provide 
the references: Adversus Constantinum Caballinum, 
PG 95, col. 321; Patriarch Nikephoros I, Refutatio 
et eversto definitionis synodalis anni 81$, 142 (LXXXII.58); 
Stephen the Younger, Vita, ed. Auzépy, 99-100 
(sect. 9); George Harmatolos, Chronicon, ed. de 
Boor, II, 741, 785; Continuatus of George Harma- 
tolos in Theophanes Continuatus, Bonn ed., 773; 
Theophanes Continuatus, 01.11, Bonn ed., ror; 
Kedrenos, Historiarum compendium, Bonn ed., I, 
III; Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. Thurn, 59. 
The association of the Lukan icon with Jerusalem 
and Rome follows the same pattern as that of the 
transmission of texts in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, after the Arab conquest: from the East 
(Jerusalem, Damascus) to Rome. For the text 
transmission, see Sansterre, Les moines grecs et 
orientaux à Rome, I, 177-79. 

For the visual representations of Saint Luke 
painting the portrait of the Virgin and Child, 

see my discussion in Mother of God, 390-93, with 
the correction that the miniature from Harvard 
College Library, Gr. 25, fol. 52v, is a nineteenth- 
century forgery; for the latter, see G. Vikan, “A 
Group of Forged Byzantine Miniatures? Aach- 
ener Kunstblütter 48 (1978-79): 53-70. 

The authorship of this homily has been ques- 
tioned. N. V. Tomadakes, Eisagoge eis ten Byzanti- 
nen philologian, 1, He byzantine hymnographia kai 
potests (Athens: Ek tou typ. adelphon Myrtide, 
1965-69), 192-93; M.-F. Auzépy, “La carrière 
d'André de Crète? Byzantinische Zeitschrift 88 
(1995): I-12, esp. 7. Andrew of Crete was born in 
Damascus around 660 A.D., started his career in 
Jerusalem, and was sent early on a mission to 
Constantinople in 680, where he spent most of 
his life. He was eventually elected a bishop of 
Crete in 711. He stayed there until 730, when he 
was recalled back to Constantinople. Because of 
his anti-iconoclastic affiliation, he was sent into 
exile and died in Mytilene ca. 740. 
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Kat ot? yàp ý vv &ylov eikóvwv ypo èk 
TAPASOGEWS EOTL MAAALas, Kal Éxouev broðeiyuata 
TLOTA ovvnyopoOvita Ti TOV eikóvæv &xoSse(Egv .. . 
Tpitov únxóôðeryua. AovKav tov dtdoTOAOV kal 
EVAYYEALOTTV GIAVtEs ot tóte eiprikaovv olketauc 
Goypadfjoau xepolv AUTOV Te TOV oapkwðévta 
XPLOTOV kai trjv AUTOD Gxpavtov Mntéoa, Kat 
tOUtOv Tas eikóvac Éxevv tiv ‘Pounv eic oikelav 
evKrelav. Kal év "IepoooAouotc 68 ém åkpibeiac 
ketoða tavtas paoiv [... ] óuotoc kal tòv Tfjc 
Ototókov oxnuatuopuóv kað’ öv vv 6pGTaL, fv kal 
Pouaiav doxahotoi tives. Andrew of Crete, PG 
97, cols. 1301D, 1304C. 

A similar conclusion may be found in Wolff, “A 
Footnote to an Incident?" 323. 

Tr. in The Letter of the Three Patriarchs, 38-39, 
sect. 7.5. Qoattws kai ó Ogozéovoc &xóotoAoc 

Kal evayyedrotis AovKas tov ose Káoutov Kal Ogtov 
xepakrfjpa ts &ytac Osouriropoc Mapíac ett év 
oapki aùtfs Cwons Kal tàs óuatpràc xovovuévnc 
êv TH ayia Zubv, Cwypagicaits taig wlEeou thv Thc 
IIavéáyvov ottüjAnv év mivak. Suexdoakev, doc év 
KATOMTOW TH WETEMELTA yeved EYKATOAEAOLIOS, KAL 
TAVTYV orf vfj Oeourtopi bxodeiEavtos, fic é 
onodons, ‘H x&pic pov uev. attic gota. See also 
the discussion of Cormack, Writing in Gold, 
122-31, esp. 126. 

ti dal Kal ó evayyedLotis AovuKac, oùyl Kal 

AUTOS oaíverau TOOTOS otnAoypadrjiocac tv 
ocapkouovóuopqoov gikóva XopvotoO tod Ocodb kal 
TS avtOB unrpóc, firi Kal uéxou TOD vOv OWTETaL 
Év Te TH UEyaAN Poun kal év vf] ayia tod Oeod ruv 
moet. Tr. and Greek text from Life of Michael the 
Synkellos, ed. and tr. M. Cunningham (Belfast 
Byzantine Texts in Translation, 1) (Belfast: Belfast 
Byzantine Enterprises, 1991), 66—67. Saint Michael 
the Synkellos lived between A.D. 761 and 846; his 
vita was written A.D. 846—76. 

6 dé TOV (Xov goth xopiéotatov, Sti Kal abtOv TOV 
TOD xpooArnuuatoc Tot Euod XpuoroO tiov, TOV 

TE TÍS AUTOV vekovongs Kal Sovons tò xpóoXnuua 
XAPAKTHOA, MOOTos ottoc Kno® kal yewua Báwpac, 
év ELKOVE TLULGOOaL WEYL Kal vOv rapaĝéðwkev, 
HomEep ovK &okoOv elvan vouttov, eb un kal dv 
eLKOVOS KAL TÚTOV EvtvyxXavel votc TOBOULEVOLC, 
dep ouALac Ocouovátnc 0T. tekuńprov: où uóvov 
8€, GANG Kal motoi não Kal ouXoyototor tà 
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64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
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73. 


uéyvova, xapiCóuevoc. From Symeon 
Metaphrastes, PG 115, col. 1136B. 

Aovkas 6 evayyedtotis vxfjoxev 6.00 'Avtioyelac 
tig weyaAns: tatods, Kal Gwypddocg. From PG 117, 
col. 113D. 

For Descriptio 1, see S. Mercati, ed., “Santuari e 
reliquie Costantinopolitanae secondo il codice 
Ottoboniano latino 169 prima della conquista 
latina,” Rendiconti: Atti della Pontifica Accademia 
romana di archeologia 12 (1936): 133-56, and 
Ciggaar, "Une description de Constantinople 
traduite par un pélerin anglais? 

Ciggaar, “Une description de Constantinople 
traduite par un pèlerin anglais,’ 221. 

"In parte palacii prope sancta Sophia in mari 
iuxta magnum palacium est monasterium sanctae 
Mariae Dei genetricis. Et in ipso monasterio est 
sancta imago sanctae Dei genetricis que vocatur 
Odigitria, quod est interpretatum deducatrix 
quia in illo tempore erant duo ceci, et apparuit 
illis sancta Maria et deduxit eos ad aecclesiam 
suam et illuminavit oculos eorum et viderunt 
lumen. Ipsam ergo imaginem sanctae Mariae Dei 
genitricis pinxit Lucas euuangelista cum Salva- 
tore in brachio eius. Et cum ista imagine Dei 
genetricis faciunt processionem omni die Martis 
per totam civitatem cum magno honore et can- 
tatis et hymnis. Multi enim populi ambulant cum 
ea, masculi in antea et femine retro? From ibid., 
249, and Mercati, "Santuari e reliquie Costanti- 
nopolitanae? 144. 

Descriptio 11, ed. Ciggaar, “Une description de 
Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 55.” 117-40. 
Ciggaar, "Une description de Constantinople 


5 


dans le Tarragonensis $57 131. 

Ibid., 134. 

“Est quoque alia ecclesia que Odigitria dicitur, in 
qua est gloriosa Dei genetricis vcona quam bea- 
tus Luchas euangelista, ut aiunt Greci, depinxit? 
From ibid., 127. The text continues with a 
description of the Tuesday procession, which 

I discuss later on in this chapter. 

Ihe editor of PG 132 has mistakenly attributed the 
text to the ninth-century Theophanes Kerameus. 
Philagathos Kerameus, in Filagato da Cerami: 
Omelie per i vangeli domenicali e feste di tutto 
l'anno, ed. G. R. Taibbi (Istituto siciliano di studi 
bizantini e neoellenici: Testi e monumenti, 11) 
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(Palermo, 1969), xix. The Lukan myth appears 
in the homily on the Sunday of Orthodoxy; it 

is published as no. Xx in PG 132, but appears 

as no. 40 in Taibbi’s edition. See also Zervou- 
Tognazzi, *L'iconografia e la ‘vita’ delle mira- 
colose icone della Theotokos Brefokratoussa;" 
218; Bacci, I] pennello dell Evangelista, 82. 

Kal uev kal Aovküc 6 yAodupoósc eDayyeXiotrs 

TI e.kóva. Tic Oeourtopos kno Kal xpaopaouv 
éCwyodonoev, év Tats lepats MAEvaLs dykoGouévnv 
TOV Kisjpuov, itis £v TH weyoAomdoAet viv Staometan. 
Philagathos Kerameus, in PG 132, col. 440A. 

The icon of the Madonna di San Sisto from the 
Benedictine monastery of Santa Maria “in Tem- 
pulo” is the earliest instance of a Roman panel 
attributed to the hand of Luke, as recorded in an 
eleventh-century lectionarv; see Wolf, Salus Pop- 
uli Romani, 318; Bacci, I pennello delPEvangelista, 
250-80. 

V. Grumel, “Le patriarcat et les patriarches d'An- 
tioche sous la seconde domination byzantin 
(969-1084), Echos &’ Orient 31 (1932): 129-47, 
esp. 134. 

M. Bacci, “Relics and Holy Icons as Historical 
Mementos: The Idea of Apostolicitv in Constan- 
tinople and Rome (11th—13th Centuries)’ an 
abstract published in Relies in the Art and Culture 
of the Eastern Christian World, ed. A. Lidov 
(Moscow, 2000), 32-33. 

Mesarites, Descriptio ecclesiae sanctorum apos- 
tolorum, ed. and tr. G. Downey, “Nikolaos 
Mesarites: Description of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople,” Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, n.s., 47/V1 
(1957): 855-924, esp. 891, 915 (sect. 39, 7); 
Pachymeres, Xvyypaduwai 'vovopíou, II.31, ed. 
Failler and Laurent, I, 217, writing at the end 

of the thirteenth century; Xanthopoulos, PG 147, 
cols. 41—44., in the fourteenth century; and the 
Lagos Diegematikos of the fifteenth century, pub- 
lished by Angelidi, “Un texte patriographique;" 
141: 

Downey, “Nikolaos Mesarites: Description 

of the Church of the Holy Apostles,” 891, 915 
(chap. 39, sect. 7). IIovXxeptac éxetvog ô mpdc 

d vartoAdc kal rovrov ëyyiota keluevog. EO60EOG 
attyn kal ztepuBónoc ts vv 'Oónyóv dountoia 
uovfjic: Soa yao, Smws Kal talv xepotv avexer 





8o. 
8I. 


82. 


83. 


mapb_evos otoa tò tís Mavéyvov kal mapBEvov 
ouotmpa. From ibid., ors (chap. 39, sect. 7). 
Angelidi, “Un texte patriographique;" 121, 141. 
Tadta 81) và Genta Kal Geta SH0a Tapd TOV óyiov 
UOVAOTOV EKELVWV OTEP TLV TOAUTLLOV 0ncavpóv 
1) BactAtc Evdokia AaBotoa tf BaouUGoon IIovAxeptq 
Tf yaue1fj Mapkiavod, dderofj 6$ 6eoó6ootov, oia 
nap aùtig QvXattóueva yvnoicc é&énsuwev. “Ameo 
Tj IIovAyxeota, mas Gv vic einn, meptyapds SeEauevy 
TO MEOLWVUUD THdE kal Oeo tis Ozotókov vad 
katéOero, tiv ó£ ye &ylav Kal cet eikóva eic 
&odóAetav TOV àvaktópov kal néons This zxóAecoc kal 
TOD kóouov TAVTÒG ÊV TA VAM TUYYAVELY ÉKÉAevoev, 
'Oànyóv TOV kaAOv Oávrov éEovoudoaca. Kat 
TavtTnv kað’ ékóotnv toitny nué£pav Tic £góouóóoc 
LETH pou kal AQUTES6WV kal Ol vov IEPULEVAL TV 
TOMY eis QILOTOOTTWV mavt Evavtiov kal TOV 
&o0evovvrov éxtokewuv kal TOV AVITOVUEVOV 
EDMEVEG TAPAUVOLOV kal TOV GAAWS KAKOVLEVOV 
Kal óĝvvouévwv mavob_eveotatny Borüsuav. H 

yao cotéuos atity Baoudc IIovAyeota Kal tòv év 
BAayépvauic Tis Ocorókov vaov Kal TOV EV TOTS 
Xadxomoatetous édetuato. Kal éxetoe uv, €K 
Baayeovav, Kad’ éoztépav THS EKTNS NUEOAS Tas OENTÀG 
eikóvac éE¢oxeo8ar we’ buvov Kal Aaumáóov 
eOgomioev kal àv GANS TS VUKTOG ALTavEvELV kai TOV 
Ocóv UME Thc TOD kóouov ootnptac éEevpEviCecBa. 
Evtat0a ôt ti totty tis £poouóóoc TEA kal aùtis 
tc GoLdiuov Baoutóoc IIovXxseotac £v Exatéog Mtf 
Gur vekóc dvakekoXvuuévo xpoodauo kal YULVOTS 
toic WOOL éopexouévngs Kal AauUTAdjnpopovons ovv 
Yuvarel mapOÉvorc kal ocdopoot kai TH OgQ trv tot 
kóoyuov ootnptav éEevueviGeo0av. Logos Diege- 
matikos of the Hodegon Monastery, ed. Angelidi, 
“Un texte patriographique;" 141. 

Halsall, “Life of Thomais of Lesbos,’ 311; Dob- 
schütz, “Maria Romeia, 202. 

The new procession of the Maria Romaia icon 
was modeled after the Hodegetria litania: «oi 
vOv oTi ep’ Excotyns éBóouáóoc zxoiovuévy TIV 
TPOÉAEVOLV KATO TOV TUTOV THC WEYGANS EV ńuépg 
TOT veAovuévng MAVTOTE ALt Sud uéong Thc 
MOKMEWS kal TEOLLODGA TOUS LEPOUG EVTAKTWS VAOUG 
Kal Kaba LaTOVOR KATA Goo MAVTWV EVLOVTOV 
meptodov. (And now each week a procession is 
made, modeled after the great one always carried 
out on Tuesdays through the Mese of the city, 
and it [the new procession] is going through 
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92. 


the holy sanctuaries in an orderly manner and 
making offerings [performing the Mass] to the 
annual cycle.) From Dobschütz, Christusbilder, 
258**. sect. 16. 

A. Patzold, Der Akathistos-Hymnos: Die Bilderzyklen 
in der byzantinischen Wandmalerei des 14. Jahrhun- 
derts (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1989), 13-15, figs. 46, 
soa (Decani); 66a, 70a, b, 76a, b (Matejc); 12314 
(Markov). 

Cotsonis, Byzantine Figural Processional Crosses, 
23. Processional objects also feature in the discus- 
sion of the Roman procession on August 15; 
Kessler and Zacharias, Rome 1300, 66—69, 

figs. 60-62. 

Glory of Byzantium, 64—65; J.-P. Caillet, “La 

croix byzantine du musée de Cluny,” La revue 

du Louvre et des musées de France 3 (1988): 208-17; 
C. Mango, “La croix dite de Michel le Cérulaire 
et la croix de Saint-Michel de Sykéón? Cahiers 
archéologiques 36 (1998): 41—49. 

H. Maguire, “Abaton and Oikonomia: St. Neo- 
phytos and the Iconography of the Presentation 
of the Virgin,” in Medieval Cyprus: Studies in Art, 
Architecture, and History in Memory of Doula 
Mouriki, ed. N. Sevéenko and C. Moss (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1999), 
95-105. 

Kalavrezou, “Images of the Mother,” and 

R. Deshman, “Another Look at the Disappearing 
Christ: Corporeal and Spiritual Vision in Early 
Medieval Images, Art Bulletin 79 (1997): 518-46, 
esp. 542. 

N. P. Sevéenko, “The Limburg Staurothek and 
Its Relics” in Thymiama ste mneme tes Laskavinas 
Boura, ed. M. Vassilaki et al. (Athens: Benaki 
Museum, 1994), I, 289-94. For the miniature, 
see Il Menologio di Basilio IT (Cod. Vaticano Greco 
1613) (Codices e Vaticanis selecti, 8) (Turin: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1907), and Glory of Byzantium, 
IOO-IOI. 

Le Typikon de la Grand Église, ed. Mateos, and De 
Ceremonits, Bonn ed. 

Il menologio di Basilio IT, fol. 142, and Glory of 
Byzantium, 100-102, with recent bibliography. 
Il menologio di Basilio II, fol. 142, and Glory 

of Byzantium, 100-101. See also J. Baldovin, 

“A Note on the Liturgical Processions in the 
Menologion of Basil II (Ms. Vat. Gr. 1613)? in 
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IOO. 


Eulogema: Studies in Honor of Robert Taft, SJ. 
25-37. 

M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, “The Byzantine 
Wall Paintings of Vlacherna Monastery (Area 

of Arta); in Actes du xve Congres international 
d'études byzantines (Athens, 1981), I/A, 1-14, and 
eadem, “The Basilissa Anna Palaiologina of Arta 
and the Monastery of Vlacherna;" in Les femmes et 
le monachisme byzantin: Actes du Symposium 
d’Athenes, ed. J. Perreault (Athens: Publications 
of the Canadian Archaeological Institute at 
Athens, 1991), 43-49. 

Russian Travelers, tr. Majeska, 36-37. 

The market is also mentioned by Pero Tafur, 
Travels and Adventures, tr. Letts, 142. 

Clavyo, Embassy to Tamerlane, tr. Le Strange, 
83-85. 

Pero Tafur, Travels and Adventures, tr. Letts, 
141-42. 

Russian Travelers, tr. Majeska, 37. 

For the Late Byzantine and post-Byzantine pro- 
cessions with the Hodegetria, see A. Lidov, ““The 
Flying Hodegetria’: The Miraculous Icon as Bearer 
of Sacred Space,” in The Miraculous Image in the 
Late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, ed. E. Thune 
and G. Wolf (Analecta Romana Instituti Danici, 
Supplementum, 35) (Rome: Lerma di Bretschnei- 
der, 2004), 291-321. His analysis of the Byzantine 
and Latin sources discussing the eleventh- and 
twelfth-century processions 1s problematic. 

“Est quoque alia ecclesia que Odigitria dicitur, in 
qua est gloriosa Dei genetricis ycona quam bea- 
tus Luchas euangelista, ut aiunt Greci, depinxit. 
Haec in summa veneratione est in Constantinop- 
olitana urbe adeo ut per totum anni curriculum 
omni ebdomada feria .ii1. defertitur a clericis per 
urbem cum maximo honore, preeunte ac subse- 
quente per maxima virorum ac mulierum multi- 
tudine canentium laudes Dei genetrici ac cereos 
ardentes tenentium in manibus suis. Cerneres in 
hac processione que, ut dixit, tercia feria fit omni 
tempore multos et diversos cultus hominum, 
audires multas dulcisonas voces non solum 
clericorum verum et laicorum et quod magis 
mirareris et placeret mulieres oloscericis indutas 
vestibus clericales cantus canentes post Dei gen- 
etricis yconam et quasi famulas sequentes domi- 
nam. Et iuxta Psalmiste vocem iuvenes et virgines, 
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senes cum iunioribus laudent nomen Domini qui 
pro nobis ex Maria carnem assumpsit. Precedunt 
vero hanc nobilem Dei genetricis ymaginem alie 
plurime ex aliis ecclesus ymagines sancte auree 
quasi dominam famule. Ipsa autem retro sequitur 
ceteras sicut omnium earum domina clementi 
vultu sicut cognoscitur actu. Porro in ecclesia ad 
quam eo die fit statio celebratur festivitas a pop- 
ulo. Fit ibi concursus popularis et sicut cum hon- 
ore gloriosa imago est delata ad ecclesiam in 

qua eo die habuit stationem, sic missa celebrata; 
omnibusque rite peractis cum magno honore 
iterum refertur ad suam sedem. 

Audivi autem referre quoddam miraculum de 
eadem sancta ymagine positus in predicta urbe. 
Dum defertur beate Dei genetricis supradicta 
imago per urbem et transit iuxta basilicam Sancti 
Salvatoris, in cuius introitu idem Ihesus est egregie 
effigiatus, sponte sua Dei genetrix sancta vertit se 
ad filium suum velit nolit ille qui portat eam, et 
matris imago se convertit ad videndum vultum 
filii volens cernere, volens et honorare filium qui 
fecit eam reginam angelorum. Hoc quidem ego 
non vidi quia non consideravi sed ibi manens? 
From Ciggaar, “Une description de Constantino- 
ple dans le Tarragonensis 557" 127. 

For complete bibliography, see the two recent 
catalogues Glory of Byzantium, 107-9, and Bib- 
lioteca Apostolica Vaticana: Liturgie und Andacht 
im Muüttelalter, ed. J. Plotzek and U. Surmann, 
Erzbischófliches Diózesanmuseum, Cologne, 
October 9, 1992- January 1o, 1993 (Stuttgart: 
Belser, 1992), 132-37. The most thorough analvsis 
of the two manuscripts of the sermons of the 
monk James of Kokkinobaphos 1s still that by 

I. Hutter, Die Homuilien des Monches Jakobus, 
125-38. For the most recent facsimile, see I. Hut- 
ter and P. Canart, Marien-Homulien: Codex Vati- 
canus Graecus 1162 (Codices e Vaticanis selecti, 
79) (Zurich: Belser, 1991). For the question of 
patronage of these manuscripts, see J. Anderson, 
"A Twelfth-Century Leaf from the Byzantine 
Courtly Circle in the Freer Gallery of Art? Gesta 
35 (1996): 142-48; idem, “The Seraglio Octa- 
teuch and the Kokkinobaphos Master? Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers 36 (1982): 83-114; idem, “The 
Illustrated Sermons of Saint James the Monk: 
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104, 
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Dates, Order, and Place in the History of Byzan- 
tine Art? Viator 22 (1991): 69-120. 

Hutter, Die Homilien des Mónches Jakobus, 129, 
provides the same reading of the scene. 

The same parallels between Christ’s life and 

the life of the individual are drawn in Byzantine 
prayers. For instance, in prayers for weddings the 
image of the wedding at Cana is always evoked 
before blessings are said to a particular couple. 
Opisanie liturgiceskil’ rukopiset, ed. 

A. Dmitrievskii (Kiev: G. T. Korcak’-Novizkago, 
1895-1917; rpt. Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1965), II, 
4-5, 28-31, 41-42, 74. 

The icon was kept in the sanctuary, while a copy 
was set for veneration in the naos, as discussed in 
a late-fourteenth- or early-fifteenth-century text; 
Angelidi, “Un texte patriographique,’ 147, vv. 230ff. 
The presence of the panel in the sacred space 
impelled laypeople to enter the forbidden prem- 
ises. A twelfth-century order prescribes the fol- 
lowing: “Note the present canon and prevent 
through it in any way laypeople from entering 
the holy sanctuary. Having striven many times, I 
was not able to prevent the entrance of laypeople 
into the holy sanctuary of the church of our exceed- 
ingly holy Mistress and Theotokos, Hodegetria, 
since they say this habit is old and should not 

be prevented? (Znpelwoar Tov xapóvta kavóva, 
kat KMAVE SL AYTOD TOÙG Aatkovc eloeoxouévouc 
OmWodrmote eic TO Gyuov Bfjua. Eyo 6$ noh 
omovddoas KwAboaL tùy eic TO yov Bia ToO 
vaoÎ rfj; oxepaytac Aeomolvys uov kal Osotókov, 
ths Odnyntplac, eL'o£Agvovv TOV AotkOv, OVK 
toxvoa, Acyovtwv àpxotov eivat voOto ÉOoc, Kal ur) 
'ope(Aew koXvOfjvau.) From Syntagmma ton theion 
kai hieron kanonon ton te hagion kai paneuphemon 
apostolon kat ton Inevon otkoumentkon kai topikon 
synodon kai ton kata meros hagion pateron, ed. 

G. Ralles and M. Potles (Athens: G. Chartophy- 
lakos, 1852-59), 4.67. 

Jacqueline Lafontaine-Dosogne has studied the 
iconographv of Marv's Entrance to the Temple, 
yet she has never discussed the link between these 
narrative scenes and the Byzantine processional 
practices. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de 
l'enfance de la Vierge dans PEmpire byzantin et en 
Occident (Mémoires de la classe des beaux-arts, 
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Tog. 
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11) (Brussels: Académie royale de Belgique, 1964; 
rpt. 1992), I, 136-67. 

W. Kemp, “Medieval Pictorial Systems,” in 
Iconography at the Crossroads: Papers from the Col- 
loguium. Sponsored by the Index of Christian Art, 
Princeton University, 23—24 March 1990, ed. B. Cas- 
sidv (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1993), 121—33, esp. n. 1, with recent bibliography. 
See also Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spátantike, 
no. 119; F. Steenbock, Der kirchliche Prachtein- 
band im frühen Mittelalter, von Anfüngen bis zum 
Beginn der Gotik (Jahresgabe des Deutschen Vere- 
ins für Kunstwissenschaft) (Berlin: Deutscher 
Verlag für Kunstwissenschaft, 1965), 6off. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de l'enfance de 
la Vierge, 1, 137. 

Hutter has argued for a connection between 
Mary's eisodos and Photios’s homily vi. Here 
Photios urges his listeners to imagine the feast 
of the Annunciation as a wedding procession. 
Even though the text does not refer to Mary's 
presentation, it does show a tendency of the 
Byzantine public to perceive the events from 
sacred history through their daily rites. The 
liturgy for November 21, the day of the ezsodos, 
also makes clear references to a wedding cere- 
mony. Hutter, Die Homilien des Mónches Jakobus, 
128, n. 6. For the liturgy for November 21, see 
Festal Menaion, tr. Mother Mary and Kallistos 
Ware (London: Faber & Faber, 1969), 164—99. 
In the church of Joachim and Anna at Kizil, 
ninth century, Marv’s parents offer her to the 
high priest Zacharias. Jolivet-Levy, Les églises byzan- 
tines de Cappadoce, 46-50; M. Restle, Die byzanti- 
nische Wandmalerei in Kleinasien (Recklinghausen: 
Bongers, 1967), L 143-445 II, fig. 3545 N. Thierry 
and M. Thierry, “Église de Kizil-Ichoukour, 
chapelle iconoclaste, chapelle de Joachim et 
Anne,’ Fondation Eugene Prot: Monuments et 
mémoires so (1958): 105—4.6. 

Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, IL no. 11; A. Effenberger and 
H. G. Severin, Das Museum für Spaitantike und 
byzantinische Kunst (Berlin: Philipp von Zabern, 
1992), NO. 130, pp. 224-25. 

Il menologio di Basilio II, fol. 198; Glory of Byzan- 
tium, 100—102, with recent bibliography; and 
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II2. 


II3. 


II4. 


IIS. 
II6. 


II7. 


118. 
II9. 
120. 


Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de enfance 

de la Vierge, 1, 143-44. 

With small modifications, the same scene is dis- 
played in a number of eleventh-century images 

in Asia Minor: at Gemil and Sarica kilise 1n Cap- 
padocia (J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Sarica kilise en 
Cappadoce}? Cahiers archéologiques 12 (1962): 
263-84.) and in Grotto v of the Stylos monastery 
in Latmos (Latros) (Jolivet-Levy, Les églises byzan- 
tines de Cappadoce, 157-60, with bibliography, and 
T. Wiegand, Der Latmos [Königliche Museen zu 
Berlin, 11/1] [Berlin: Reimer, 1913], 208-9). 

E. Diez and O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaics in 
Greece, Hostos Lucas and Daphni (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1931), 75. 
Xopeía yao rapOevikr| zpofiyev eUvákto Tfj å&puoviq 
ovvnuuévn, KAL TH ve KATO kóopuov WETABdOEL, kal 
TÔ Ths pac éxavOoOvti KdAAEL, TOV TO Oca 
maptotn. IIap0évoc ðè kúka ðopuvpopovuévn 
Laptadovyovoais aùtats Eévny u&v ws mepi Tv 
ddoav, otto kal trv ÈKTÒG exe KATAOTOANV: TÒ 
avOnpov yàp éxeivwv, TO tod etdous PardpoTtatw 
OvveKpUTtE koOózepo Alov tv TOV Gotpov 
ÚTEPVLKÕVTOG AVYTV, TO LAaE® SE TO oovvovv AUTH 
KEKOVULLEVOY, TO TS puys VIEMALVE LEYAAOMUE. 
From James of Kokkinobaphos, in PG 127, 

cols. 612B, C. 

Maguire, “Abaton and Orkonomia,” 95-105. 
"AOvyr|c yOoos tovc tnepåyvovc 1oto8gy£o00 

T ó8ac, koi AKOLVOVNTOS euryoyr, THV AKNnALSWTOV 
SLATNOELTW zteovotepàv, KAL TAÚTNV £yo TAOAOKEVEOW 
o"juepov we del, kal Talc ÚNOOXÉOEOL TO ztÉpac 
&mernoo: AVvaWpov Xauxóóa Qotóc, kal 
kaxadoatópvvov tac eloddouc: &pov uevápouov 
J'vpoóv, Ws oovOnua, kal TVUVOV IPOS o£ TÙY 
oikovuévnv, tva. TV MPWTELVIV VEDEATV EXOWNTAL, 
iv ' ÈV uevovoíq TOV AKTIVWV TALTHS yevijontau, 
iva THY TOD Qotósc zimyriv EK ra vtnc Bovovoav 
ka1(óm. From James of Kokkinobaphos, in PG 
127, col. 608C. 

The importance of light 1s also stressed in the 
liturgy for the feast of the ezsodos, see Festal 
Menaton, 164-99, esp. 167, 175. 

Lenten Triodion, 524ff. 

Ibid., 524. 

Trésors médiévaux de la République de Macédoine, 
74-75, with bibliography. 
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While Mary’s pulchritude is emphasized in the 
homilies on her eisodos (James of Kokkinobaphos, 
in PG 127, col. 612C), the term peribleptos is custom- 
arily applied to describe the beauty of women. The 
emperor Romanos III Argyros (1028-34) inappro- 
priately chose to dedicate his funerary foundation 
to the Virgin Peribleptos: Psellos did not fail to 
comment on this: “It was his [Romanos Argy- 
ros’s| wish to honor the Theometor of some name 
of more than ordinary beauty. Unfortunately he 
failed to notice that the epithet he gave her was in 
fact more suited to a woman than a saint, if the 
name ‘Peribleptos’ does indeed mean ‘Celebrated?” 
Psellos, Chronographia, 10.15, in Imperatori di 
Bisanzio, ed. Impellizzeri, I, 94; English tr. in 
Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tx. Sewter, 74. 

Joseph Bryennios, Opera, in Ioseph monachou tou 
Bryenniou ta heurethenta, ed. E. Boulgares and 

T. Mandakases (Leipzig: Breitkopf, 1768-84), IL, 
405-13. The text is also mentioned in the discussion 
by Bacci, I pennello del’Evangelista, 120, and Zer- 
vou-Iognazz, “La iconografia e la ‘vita’ delle mira- 
colose icone della Theotokos Brefokratoussa;' 235. 
loseph monachou tou Bryenniou ta heurethenta, 409. 
A link between the tabernacle and the three-vear- 
old Virgin brought to the Temple is also estab- 
lished in the liturgy of Marv’s eisodos; see Festal 
Menaion, 164-99. 

I Sam. 6; I Sam. 6. The word otaupoesac refers 
to the manner in which the Ark of the Covenant 
was transported. 

Baóóív in the Souda 1s recorded as priestly vest- 
ments. See Photios, Lexicon, ed. I. F. Schlevsner 
(Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel, 1810). Lampe translates 
the term as “fine linen?’ in PGL. 

II Sam. 6. 

I Kings 8. 

I Pet. 3:0. 

Ps. 44:13. The quotation also appears in the letter 
of Pope Gregory to Germanos, discussing the 
Virgin’s help offered during the Arabs’ siege of 
Constantinople in A.D. 717. See my analysis of 
this text in Chapter 2. 


Chapter 5 


T; 


Esbroeck, *Le culte de la Vierge de Jérusalem 
à Constantinople”; Sevcenko, “Icons in the 
Liturgy,’ 50-51. 


2. I return to this weekly /tanza in the last chapter 
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of this book. 


. E. Papaioannou, “The ‘Usual Miracle’ and an 


Unusual Image: Psellos and the Icons of Blacher- 
nai; Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantimistik 51 
(2001): 177-88; B. Pentcheva, “Rhetorical Images 
of the Virgin: The Icon of the “Usual Miracle’ at 
the Blachernai,” Res: Anthropology and Aesthetics 
38 (2000): 34-55; B. Pitarakis, “A propos de la 
Vierge orante au Christ Enfant (xre-xue siècles): 
L'émergence d'un culte? Cahiers archéologiques 48 
(2000): 45—58. 


. Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogomateri, Y, 101-23, 


and Seibt, “Der Bildtypus der Theotokos 
Nikopoios.” 


. The Greek word éxioxewius means “visitation? 


while okéx or okexátw signifies “to protect? and 
okénn “covering,” "shelter? “protection.” Episkepsis 
relates both to the moment of the Annunciation 
when the Theotokos receives the visit of the 
archangel Gabriel and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and to the frequent address to the Virgin as 
a “shelter” and "protection; as attested in the 
canons. S. Eustratiades, He Theotokos en te hymno- 
Jraphia (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1930), 23 (ref- 
erences for the canons). The canons are published 
in Theotokarion, ed. Eustratiades, no. 2, v. 307, 

p. 11 (by Mauropous, “protection for all”— 
EMLOKEWLS MAVTOV); no. 37, V. 226, p. 120; and 

no. 66, v. 191, p. 214 (“protection of the feeble"— 
én(okewus do8ev@v); Kondakov, Lkonegrafija Bogo- 
materi, IL 116-17; Hunger, “Heimsuchung und 
Schirmherrschaft”; and Belting-Ihm, “Sub matris 
tutela” 42-44, 47-57. See also E. Smirnova, 
“Novgorodskaja ikona *Bogomateri Znamenie’: 
Nekotorye voprosy bogorodicnoi ikonografii xu 
V., Drevnerusskoe iskusstvo, Balkany, Rus 

(St. Petersburg: Dmitry Bulanin, 1995), 288—310, 
esp. 292, n. 43, and Zacos II, no. 788. 


. Zacos II, no. 522 (Blachernitissa),; Cheynet, Seyrig, 


no. 313 (Panagiotissa). A single example of the 
poetic name Avotmovos is also attested: Catalogue 
of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the 
Fogg Museum of Art, vol. 1, Italy, North of the 
Balkans, North of the Black Sea, ed. N. Oikono- 
mides and J. Nesbitt (Washington, D.C.: Dumb- 
arton Oaks, 1991), no. 43.6, p. 113, cited in Pitarakis, 
“A propos de la Vierge orante au Christ Enfant? 
46. 


IO. 


II. 
I2. 


I3. 


. Laurent, Eglise, no. 1785. 
. Hunger, “Heimsuchung und Schirmherrschaft.” 


The conclusion 1s based on a dozen thirteenth- 
century seals. With three exceptions, the 
eleventh-century examples are nameless. 


. A. Frolow, “Le Znamenie de Novgorod: Évolu- 


tion de la légende? Revue des études slaves 24. 
(1948): 67-81, and 25 (1949): 45-72; Smirnova, 
“Novgorodskaja ikona ‘Bogomater1 Znamenie,” 
288-90. 

G. Gerov, B. Penkova, and R. Bozilov, Stenopisite 
na Rozenskya manastir (Sofia: Bülgarski hudoznik, 
1993), 149; S. Rüzeva, "Stenopisite v narteksa 

ma hrama ‘Sv. Atanasij v Arbanasi— sjuzetno- 
tematiéni 1 ikonografski aspekti? Problemi na 
izkustvoto 4. (1998): 20-31. 

See my discussion in Chapter 3. 

Grierson, DOC, IU/1, 171—74., and 11/2, 731-32. 
The new 1mage type appears on an encaustic icon 
from Cyprus. It has been dated on the basis of its 
style and the encaustic technique to the eighth 
and ninth centuries. A. Papageorgiou, Icons of 
Cyprus (Nicosia: Holy Archbishopric of Cyprus, 
1992), 6-8, and S. Sophocleos, Icons of Cyprus, 
7th—2oth Century (Nicosia: Center of Cultural 
Heritage, Museum Publications, 1994), 76, 123, 
fig. 2. Yet this icon should be dated later for the 
following reasons: painting in hot wax continued 
to be produced long after the end of Iconoclasm; 
the presence of the abbreviation MP in the left 
margin of the panel signals a post-Iconoclast 
date. The second argument, based on the pres- 
ence of the inscription, has not been discussed in 
scholarship to date. For the dating on style and 
wax medium, see A. W. Carr, review of Icons of 
Cyprus, bv Sophocleos, Speculum 71/4. (1996): 
1024—27; Belting, Likeness and Presence, 282, n. 82. 
For the origin and significance of the abbrevia- 
tion MP OY, see Kalavrezou, “Images of the 
Mother,’ 170-71. 

M. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine 
Empire, 1081-1261 (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 12) 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies, ‘Trustees for Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1969), 73-74. The obverse side shows the 
Virgin orans with the hovering medallion ez 
buste, while the reverse displays the bust of the 
emperor with a crown on his head, a scepter in 
his left hand, and a globus cruciger in his right 
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I6. 


19. 


18. 


I9. 


hand. The inscription reads: Mntijp 0:00 Aetio 
ógoxóto TO Kouvrvà. 

Ibid., 132, 145. 

V. Hatz, *Die bvzantinischen Einflüsse auf das 
deutsche Münzwesen des 11. Jahrhunderts,” 
Zeitschrift für Archäologie 12 (1978): 145-62, and 
B. Kluge, Deutsche Miinzgeschichte von der späten 
Karolingerzett bis zum Ende der Saler (Sigmarin- 
gen: J. Thorbecke, 1991), 49, pl. 23, no. 143. 
Very few examples have been dated to the tenth 
century. Yet, based on the epigraphy and the high 
relief, these seals should be redated to the last 
quarter of the eleventh century. 

Theodore of Stoudios, On the Holy Icons, tr. 

C. Roth (Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir's Press, 
1981), 112. See also Kessler, “Configuring the 
Invisible bv Copying the Holy Face? 

For the relationship between the seal and the 
Eucharist in the Latin West, see B. Bedos-Rezak, 
"Medieval Identity: A Sign and a Concept; 
American Historical Review 105/5 (2000): 
14-89-533. The focus of this article is, however, on 
the study of sealed charters as an expression of a 
new medieval identity based on replicable resem- 
blance. For a similar discussion of replicable 
semblance, see T. Dale, “The Individual, the 
Resurrected Body, and Romanesque Portraiture: 
The Tomb of Rudolf von Schwaben in Merse- 
burg,” Speculum 77/3 (2002): 707-44. For coins 
as a type of the Eucharist, see D. Lau, “Nummi 
Dei sumus: Beitrag zur einer historischen 
Münzmetaphonrik? Wiener Studien: Zeitschrift 
für klassische Philologie und Patristik 93 (1980): 
192-228; N. Haring, “St. Augustine’s Use of 

the Word Character? Medieval Studies 14 (1952): 
79-97; C. Chazelle, “Figure, Character, and the 
Glorified Body in the Carolingian Eucharistic 
Controversy,’ Traditio 47 (1992): 1-36. 

This symbolic relationship between the seal, the 
Theotokos, and the Incarnation has to date not 
been explored in Byzantine sigillography. I focus 
on the new image type of the Virgin; vet my con- 
clusions are relevant for most of the other Mar- 
ian types imprinted on Byzantine seals. For a 
similar analogy relating impressions on wax, the 
Virgin's body at the Incarnation, and the female 
bodv developed among fourteenth-century Ital- 
ian women mystics, see K. Park, “Impressed 
Images: Reproducing Wonders,’ in Picturing 
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Science, Producing Art, ed. C. A. Jones and P. Gal- 
ison (New York/London: Routledge, 1998), 
254—71. 

G. Vikan and J. Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium: 
Locking, Sealing, and Weighing (Dumbarton 
Oaks, Byzantine Collection 11) (Washington, 
D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies, Trustees for Harvard University, 1980), 
24—25. 

Eustratiades, He Theotokos en te hymnographia, 76; 
Theotokarion, ed. Eustratiades, no. 130, vv. 218ff., 
no. 132, vv. 56ff. 

cT uro yéyove Kal zrapOévoc oti: dua TAVTHS Ô 
Adyosg eloerAnarvié te kal é&eArj.vOe kal kAetOpa. ths 
xapOevtac ook £Avoev, GAAG ueuévrkev G6LOAMBNTOS 
| oppayic. From Psellos, Adyos eic tov Xotpetuouóv, 
in Orationes Hagtographicae, ed. E. Fisher (Bib- 
liotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Jeubneriana) (Stuttgart/Leipzig: Teubner, 1994), 
95—I13, ESP. IO$, VV. 166—69. 

The same metaphor is also expressed in an icon 
of the Virgin and Child from the twelfth century 
at the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. In it the Virgin and Child hold a sealed 
scroll; the latter alludes to the body of Christ 
and the Immaculate Conception. Belting, Lzke- 
ness and Presence, 290-91. 

Laurent, Église, no. 1229: Mfjtep Adyou, kAelc TOV 
ÀAÓvyowv xpaov I'évov. 

Cheynet, Seyrig, no. 65: Zkéxows we Mfjtep vo 
OecavOpaxtov Aóyov Xetoùu oepaotóv yóvov TOV 
tod ‘Ootvn. 

Zacos II, no. $65: 'Euuavovr|A texotoa, Mavovhi 
OKEITOLG. 

PG 100, col. 1424. 

Kessler, “Configuring the Invisible by Copying 
the Holy Face”; G. Wolf, “From Mandylion to 
Veronica: Picturing the ‘Disembodied’ Face and 
Disseminating the True Image of Christ in the 
Latin West,’ in The Holy Face and the Paradox of 
Representation, 153-79. The process of rendering 
metaphors in images in the Latin West 1s also dis- 
cussed by J. Hamburger, “Visual and the Vision- 
ary: The Image in Late Medieval Monastic 
Devotion,” Viator 20 (1989): 161-82, esp. 170-71, 
173, 181. For a further discussion of the relation- 
ship between text and image, and more specifi- 
cally how metaphors stimulate the viewer to 
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recall a series of standard images, see G. Pinney, 
“Figures of Speech: The Picture of Aidos,” Metis 
(1990): 185-200; eadem, “Figures in the Text: 
Metaphors and Riddles in the Agamemnon,” 
Classical Philology 92/1 (1997): I-45. 

Maguire, Art and Eloquence, and Belting, Likeness 
and Presence, 261-96. 

For discussion of a similar interpretation of empsy- 
chos, see Freedberg, The Power of Images, 33, 66, 159. 
The way Zoe’s Antiphonites acted resembles 

the way mood rings function. The stone of these 
rings changes its color in response to variations 
in the body temperature of the wearer. 

Empnous, coming from the word for spirit, 
pneuma, again captures the meaning of “inspir- 
ited” and “inhabited by the Spirit.” 

Psellos, Chronographia, v1.66, in Imperatori di 
Bisanzio, ed., Impellizzeri, 1, 312-13; English tr. 

in Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter, 188. 

C. Mango, The Brazen House: A Study of the 
Vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople 
(Copenhagen: B. L. Bogtrykkeri, 1959), 142-48. 
The Antiphonites appears on a coin of Empress 
Zoe in 1042 (fig. 6). See Grierson, DOC, III/2, 
726—27. Other examples include the following: a 
mosaic icon of Christ Antiphonites in the church 
of the Koimesis in Nikaia from 1065, and one in 
the church of the Virgin Arakiotissa at Lagoudera 
from 1192. These copies invoked the miraculous 
prototype through the name inscribed next to 
the image. T. Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von 
Nikaia: Das Bauwerk und die Mosaiken (Berlin/ 
Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1927), 46-47, pl. 27; C. Mango, 
“The Date of the Narthex Mosaics of the Church 
of the Dormition at Nicaea,’ Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 13 (1959): 245-52; Nicolaides, “Léglise de 
la Panagia Arakiotissa à Lagoudera?’ 105. We also 
know of an icon of the Antiphonites owned by the 
empress Irene, wife of Alexios I Komnenos. 

She mentioned this icon in the list of precious 
objects included in the foundation document, 

or typikon, of her monastery of the Theotokos 
Kecharitomene; see P. Gautier, ed., “Le typikon 
de la Théotokos Kécharitóménée;" Revue des études 
byzantines 43 (1985): 5-165, esp. 153. 

For Neoplatonism in Psellos's description of the 
Blachernai miracle, see Papaioannou, “The “Usual 
Miracle’ and an Unusual Image.” 
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Å oper) ths Bedrard0c, oluar, Sexougvy trv Euapuyov 
&uónutav ATIC, kai TO ddaves và poavvouévo 
émonguaíivovoa. From Psellos, Orationes Hagto- 
grapincae, ed. Fisher, 199-229, esp. 205-6, 

VV. 137-39, and V. Grumel, ed., “Le ‘miracle 
habituel de Notre Dame des Blachernes? Echos 
d'Orient 30 (1931): 129-46, esp. 137. 

"Qoxep oi épotucot 626 TOV atoOrjos, KAA@V 680 
MOOLOVTES EN’ AVTIYV KATAVTOOL vr|v lav TOV KOAOV 
TÁVTWV kat VONTOV &oxriv, obtws Kal oi tepatukolt 
ALO This EV Tots Parvouevois &raor ovuTabetac 
pds Te GAANAA Kal mods Tas åpavels SuVaueELs, 
TMAVTG EV TOL KATAVONOAVTEG, vrv EZLOTHUNV viv 
LEDATLKT|V ovveottjoavto, Davpdoavtes và PAETELV 
ËV TE TOLG MOMTOLS và Eoxata Kal Èv TOTS éoyátoiuc 
TÀ MOMTLOTA, EV OVPAVA LEV xà x0Óvia. KAT’ aitlav 
Kal ovpaviws, ëv Te yfi và o9oávia yritvoc. From 
De providentia, in Catalogue des manuscrits alchim- 
igues grecs, ed. J. Bidez et al. (Brussels: Maurice 
Lamertin, 1928), VI, 148, vv. 1-10. 

For a further discussion of the Neoplatonic con- 
cept of spiritual seeing, see the almost contempo- 
rary fifth-century text by Saint Augustine, which 
became very influential in the Latin West, The 
Literal Meaning of Genesis, tr. J. H. Taylor, S.J. 
(Ancient Christian Writers, 42) (New York: 
Newman Press, 1982), 178-231. 

Another similar example of empsychos graphe is 
offered by a set of seals that display the Virgin 
flanked by two tongues of fire. The latter are 
intended to convey the presence of the Holy 
Spirit within the image. J. Cotsonis, “The Virgin 
with the Tongues of Fire on Byzantine Lead 
Seals,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 48 (1994): 221-27, 
esp. 225-27. 

Analogously, Western spirituality placed an impor- 
tance on matter. As a result of this “somatized spir- 
ituality,’ Gothic naturalism emerged. P. Binski, 
“The Angel Choir at Lincoln and the Poetics of 
the Gothic Smile? Art History 20/3 (1997): 350-74. 
and J. Hamburger, “Speculations on Speculation: 
Vision and Perception in the Theory and Practice 
of Mystical Devotion; in Deutsche Mystik im 
abendlindischen Zusammenhang: Neue erschlossene 
Texte, neue methodische Ansütze, neue theoretische 
Konzepte: Kolloquium, Kloster Fischingen 1998, ed. 
W. Haug and W. Schneider-Lastin (Tübingen: 
Max Niemeyer, 2000), 353-408. 
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A. W. Carr, “Leo of Chalcedon and the Icons?” 
in Byzantine East, Latin West, 579-84. See also 

J. Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in the 
Byzantine Empire (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 24.) 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1987), 
192-99. 

Leo of Chalcedon, Letterae, ed. A. Lavriotes, 
“TOTOPLKOV EtG ékkAnovaotikóv ri vfic 
Baotvetac “AAeELou Kouvyvot.’ Ekklestastike 
aletheia 20 (1990): 403-7, 411-16, 445-47, 455-56, 
esp. 414—15; Carr, “Leo of Chalcedon and the 
Icons; 580-82. 

Wolf, “From Mandylion to Veronica” 166, where 
he wrote: “The ‘graphe empsychos' is a ‘carnal 
logos’ in so far as it ‘speaks’ by means of bodies.” 
Weitzmann, “Eine spátkomnenische Verkündi- 
gungsikone des Sinai und die zweite byzantinis- 
che Welle des 12. Jahrhunderts,’ in Festschrift fiir 
Herbert von Einem, ed. G. von der Osten and 

G. Kauffmann (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1965), 299-312; 
Maguire, Art and Eloquence, 48-52; Belting, Like- 
ness and Presence, 272-78; and Carr, in Glory of 
Byzantium, 374-75, with bibliography. For the 
Novgorod icon, see Gosudarstvennaja Tretjakov- 
skaja Galereja: Katalog sobranija, Drevnorusskoe 
iskusstvo x-nacala xv veka (Moscow: Krasnaja 
Ploščad, 1995), 1, 47—50. 

5ee note 20 to Chapter 4. 

Belting, Likeness and Presence, 278. 

Heb, 10:19-20; Constas, Proclus of Constantinople, 
328-29. 

M.-J. Mondzain, Image, icóne, économie: Les 
sources byzantines de Vimaginaire contemporain 
(Paris: Edition de Seuil, 1996). 

Grumel, “Le ‘miracle habituel de Notre Dame 
des Blachernes? See also Kondakov, Ikonografija 
Bogomatert, Il, 57—59, 117. For a discussion of the 
Friday services at the Blachernai church and the 
way the “usual miracle” was fitted into the pro- 
gram, see Ševčenko, “Icons in the Liturgy; 

esp. 51553. On the veils of icons, see V. Nunn, 
“The Encheirion as Adjunct to the Icon in the 
Middle Byzantine Period? Byzantine Modern 
Greek Studies 10 (1986): 73-102. 

C. Mango, “The Chalkoprateia Annunciation 
and the Pre-eternal Logos, Deltion tes chris- 
tianikes archatologikes betaireias 17/4. (1993-94): 
165—70, esp. 168. Mango argued that only one 
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icon was discovered, a fresco. By contrast, the 
text explicitly states that two icons were discov- 
ered on that particular occasion. The first panel 
is not described, while the second is. I would like 
to thank Brigitte Pitarakis for sharing this discov- 
ery with me. Moreover, Mango's claim that the 
icon was a fresco is untenable because the word 
hylograplike clearly indicates that the icon was a 
wood-panel painting. For the use of both /ylo- 
graphia and sanidion to signify a wood panel, see 
the evidence from the following typika: Theotokos 
Eleousa, ed. L. Petit, “Le monastere de Notre 
dame de Pitié?” Izvestija Russkogo Archeologiceskogo 
Instituta v Konstantinopole 6 (1900): 1-153, 
esp. 118-20; Theotokos Kecharitomene, ed. 
P. Gautier, “Le typikon de la Théotokos Kéchar- 
itóméne;" Revue des études byzantines 43 (1985): 
5—165, esp. 153; Christ Panoiktirmon, ed. P. Gau- 
tier, “La diataxis de Michel Attaliate? Revue des 
études byzantines 39 (1981): 5-143, esp. 89, 91; and 
P. Lemerle, “Le testament d'Eustratios Boilas 
(avril 1059)? in Cing études sur le XIe siècle byzan- 
tin (Le monde byzantin) (Paris: Edition du Cen- 
tre national de la recherche scientifique, 1977), 
I5—63, €sp. 24. 
Papaioannou, “The “Usual Miracle’ and an 
Unusual Image,” 180, n. 15. 
MÉAXov 6€ kal TO Bvoraothprov EXLITOLELOBAL TOV 
BAaxeovOv ebore kekpauévnv cikdovea zuo avv, Tv 
AVAKALVLOOFVAL ztpooéraEev. é&npyvpouévov SE TO 
yploua Tot tolyou tódov KabaipeBfivai xpootra&e 
kal véov yevéoðar: kaQatpeOévroc dé Tod xplouatoc 
ebo£Or eikov DAOCYPADLKT, OUVLSLOV ELOTHOLOV 
KOATOVOTS Tis Oeotókov TOV KUELOV kal Ogóv 
TUOV, GUOAVVTOS óuauetvaoa dxó vOv toO 
KozpovÜiuov Ewes tiode tis riué£pac, ETOV 
G,£AOóvtov ToLlakooiwv. From Skylitzes, Synopsis 
historiarum, ed. Thurn, 384, vv. 21-30 (Emperor 
Romanos III Argyros, sect. 8). 
Seibt, “Der Bildtypus der Theotokos Nikopoios;" 
and Schulz, “Die Nicopea in San Marco} 
495—500. Similar interpretation 1s also offered by 
Belting-Ihm, “Sub matris tutela," 51-52. 
Papaioannou, “The ‘Usual Miracle’ and an 
Unusual Image,” 187-88. 
The miracle was expected every Friday but did 
not always take place; its unpredictability only 
heightened the expectations of the crowds; see 
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Psellos, Orationes Hagiographicae, ed. Fisher, 204, 
vv. 103-11. Anna Komnene, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, also mentioned the Blachernai 
miracle. Yet she did not describe either the icon 
or the miracle, but just recorded what happened 
when her father, the emperor Alexios I Kom- 
nenos, went to witness the supernatural event 

in November 1107. Alexios wanted to visit the 
church before he left for a militarv campaign 
against Bohemont. On that particular Friday the 
*usual miracle? did not take place. Alexios there- 
fore returned the following week; this time he 
was able to see the miracle and leave assured for 
his expedition. Anna Komnene, AJexias, XIII, in 
Anne Comnene Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kam- 
bylis, I, 384; English tr. in The Alexiad of Anna 
Comnena, tr. Sewter, 395. 

kal etooðoc tots épeotynKdat ztpó Tod vaod SESoTaL, 
Kal oi u&v eiotaot PoBw kat yap ovumtyetc, ó 68 
nepi tiy eikÓva zxéxAoc àáOpóov uereopotGerat OTEP 
TLVOG QUTOV ÚNOKLVÝOQAVTOG TVEÚLATOG, KAL EOTL TO 
MOGY LA tots LEV ur] LSobot GmLotov, tols dé Loobot 
TAOGSOEOV kal TOD Ogtov MVEVUATOS AVTLKOUG 
KdBo0d0c. DVuveEahAdoceTat SE TH teAovuévo kal Tj 
uopdr| tis Gedmatdoc, olua, Sexouevy Tiv ELWuUXov 
ETLONULAV AUTTC, kal TO &dboavéc TO PALVOLEVD 
émonuatvovoa. TA u£v oov vi attfic Kal Oe ém 
TOD OTAVEOTD ATYWONLEVW ONYVUTAL TO TOD vaod 
KATOMETAOUG, UV f| TIV EYKEKOVUUEVYV toig 

TUMOLS éudorivm GANOeLay, Tj Ev6ov TOV G6UTOV 
TOVG ILOTEVOAVTAS MOOCOKAAEONTAL KGL GVEA TO 
SLATELYLOUG THC MOOS Ocdv uv oikewwoews’ TH dé 
ve Beourtopt 6 Lepóc némAoc ånoppńtws é&atpeva, 
iv’ Evdov avtc TO ekotov xAfj9oc KATAKOATTLONTAL 
OTEP EV KALV® tivi GOUT Kal GOVAW kao dvyf. 
Psellos, Orationes Hagiographicae, ed. Fisher, 
204-5, VV. 131-46, and Grumel, “Le ‘miracle 
habituel’ de Notre Dame des Blachernes;" 137. 
Similar miraculous transformations are offered 
by the icons that bled or cried; see Frolow, “Le 
Znamenie de Novgorod,” 25 (1949): 45-72. 


. Papaioannou, “The ‘Usual Miracle’ and an 


Unusual Image,” 188. 

The Latin pilgrim 1s implving that the Byzantines 
did not summon the congregation with the 
sound of bells. 

“Tuxta hanc basilicam est alia parva ecclesia 
rotunda et ipsa marmorea ita utreque ad invicem 


sic coniuncte ut de una mox transeas in aliam. In 
hac parva est Dei genetricis sancta et venerabilis 
ycona aurea, gestantis filium quem benedicta 
genuit. De hac sancta ycona omni septimana 
gloriosum fit miraculum. Et quum varie a multis 
narratur, ego sicut occulis illud vidi non semel sed 
vicibus multis, per veritatem referre curabo nichil 
apponens falsitatis in aliquo. Hec sancta ymago 
Dei genetricis a cingulo deorsum est coperta pal- 
lio ex utraque parte vmaginis affixo duobus clavis. 
Videtur itaque medietas sancte imaginis a cingulo 
sursum, videlicet pectus et capud. Porro alia 
medietas occultatur a cingulo deorsum ut diximus 
pallio coperta serico. Feria vero .vi. circa solis 
occubitum fit ad supradictam ecclesiam populi 
concursus quam plurimus virorum ac mulierum, 
clericorum quoque et sacerdotum. Et sicut sab- 
bato sancto Pasche in sanctam civitatem 
Iherusalem expectant et desiderant qui ibi 

adsunt ignem de supernis advenientem cernere, 
sic plebs Constantinopolitana die predicto astat 
ante sanctam ymaginem expectans et desiderans 
more solito pallium elevare virtute Dei. 
Appropinquante denique hora qua divina 

debent fieri miracula, percutitur tabula lignea 

ad vocandum in ecclesiam populum, quia Greci 
aliud non habent signum ad huiusmodi officium. 
Non quod desit eis [a]es aut metallum ad facienda 
signa more Latinorum, sed illud agunt, ut dicunt, 
ad exemplum apostolorum qui ob metu pagano- 
rum clam ad hostium domus Christianorum 
ligneam percuciebant tabulam ut hoc signo prop- 
erarent ad ecclesiam. Convenientes ergo omnes in 
ecclesiam ante sanctam Dei genetricis ymaginem 
clerici cantando laici orando, Dei omnipotentis 
invocant devote magnalia ut consueta dignetur 
operari miracula. Cerneres ibi sexus utriusque 
tantam numerositatem, sentires ibi populi tantam 
compressionem ut, si media hyeme ibi nudus 
adesses, vix calorem ferre prevaleres. Audires 
quoque dulcisonas vocum modulationes Dei gen- 
etricis gloriam concrepantes. Sacerdos insuper, 
indutus ut ad missam, sepissime circuit altare et 
sanctam ymaginem cum turribulo aureo thimia- 
mate pleno. Quid multa. Dum cantat clerus et 
orat populus, pallium quo medietas ymaginis 
sancte et coperta Dei virtute sursum elevatur, 
demonstrans quam pius celaverat imaginis 
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medietatem? From Descriptio 11, ed. Ciggaar, 
“Une description de Constantinople dans le Tar- 
ragonensis 555^ I21—22. 

A number of other foreign sources exist: two 
Latin accounts and two Russian. The first Latin 
source, Liber Virginalis, written in the thirteenth 
century, reads: "Greco more hic decore virginis 
ychonia. Natum gestat, sindone stat et velata 
serica. Nec videtur donec detur sabbato vigilia. 
At cum hora vespertina matris festa incipit. Se 
expansum et repansum velum sursum recipit. 
Atque vultum venerandum virginis deoperit. 
lunc thesaurus diva clarus revelatur virgine. Sic 
ad nonam usque horam stat crastine. Sursum 
velum quasi celum spectans miro ordine. Non 
libratum arte vatum nec arte mechanica? From 
Grumel, “Le ‘miracle habitue de Notre Dame 
des Blachernes,” 130-31; see also Kondakov, 
Ikonogvafija Bogomateri, Y, 57—59, 117. The second 
Latin source appears in three manuscripts, two 
dating to the eleventh century and the third to 
the twelfth century. The text reads as follows: 
"Ibi [Blachernae] ut mos est in grecis babetur 
Ipsius reginae ycona, gestans in gremio illum 
suum nobilem iesum primogenitum infantem. 
Haec imago praeverecundae virginis reverentia 
velatur sindone oloserica, nec audet quisquam 
civium divae virginis respicere vultum, donec 
veniatur ad sextam feriam, crucis mysterio pur- 
puratam. Tunc sole iam ad occasum vergente, 
quando vespertina sinaxis mariae sollennia 
incipit, tunc inquam expansum velum invisibili 
machina divina repansum, ostendit civibus cae- 
lestem thesaurum. Quod velum sursum arte div- 
ina libratum, sic immobile perseverat per omnes 
illius noctis vigilias et singulas sabbati horas.” 
From Grumel, “Le ‘miracle habitue! de Notre 
Dame des Blachernes?? 134-35. The two Russian 
accounts unfortunately do not offer extended 
descriptions. They just mention that the Holy 
Spirit descended in the Blachernai church on 
Fridays; see Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogomateri, 
IL, $9; Grumel, “Le ‘miracle habitue’ de Notre 
Dame des Blachernes;" esp. 141; and Antony of 
Novgorod, Kniga Palomnik: Skazanie mest Svetih 
yo Carigrade Antonia Archiepiskopa Novgorodskago 
v 1200 godu, ed. Ch. Loparev (St. Petersburg: 
Kirschbaum, 1899), 21, 59, 82. 
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LP, II, I7, VV. 21-22 and 25; 79, V. 105 96, V. 33. 
Reconstructing the veil as placed on top of the 
icon also explains the preposition pert, meaning 
“about? used by Psellos to describe the position 
of the silk cloth. For further discussion of icon 
veils, also known as encheiria, see Nunn, “The 
Encheirion as Adjunct to the Icon,’ esp. 83, 87 
(on the Blachernai miracle). 

Psellos also says that the covering was decorated 
with images; Psellos, Orationes Hagiographicae, 
ed. Eisher, 204. For the cloth coverings of icons, 
see Nunn, “The Encheirion as Adjunct to the 
Icon? 73-102. For a general introduction to the 
subject of clothing of cult images, see R. Trexler, 
“Habiller et déshabiller les images: esquisse d'une 
analyse?" in Limage et la production de sacré: Actes 
du colloque de Strasbourg, 20-21 janvier 1988, ed. 

F. Dunand, J.-M. Spieser, and J. Wirth (Paris: 
Méridiens Klincksieck, 1991), 195-231. 

In Byzantium there is a long tradition of automata, 
or devices powered by compressed air from bel- 
lows or by water, such as the “throne of Solomon; 
which could be lifted high in the air, and mechan- 
ical singing birds. See R. Hammerstein, Macht 
und Klang: Tonende Automaten als Realität und 
Fiktion in der alten und mittelalterlichen Welt 
(Bern: Francke, 1986), 43-58, and G. Brett, 

“The Automata in the Byzantine “Throne of 
Solomon,” Speculum 29/3 (1954): 477-87. 

I have revised my previous reconstruction of the 
miracle in Pentcheva, “Rhetorical Images of the 
Virgin.” 

Papaioannou, “The ‘Usual Miracle’ and an 
Unusual Image.” 

See note 20 to Chapter 4. 

P. Agapitos, “Teachers, Pupils, and Imperial 
Power in Eleventh-Century Byzantium; in Peda- 
gogy and Power: Rhetorics of Classical Learning, ed. 
Y. Lee Too and N. Livingstone (Cambridge/New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 170-91. 


Chapter 6 


I. 


Psellos’s writings offer the best primary source 
for the period. Psellos, Chronegraphia, in Impera- 
tori di Bisanzio, ed. Impellizzeri; English tr. in 
Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter. See also 
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Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge/ 
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Monomachos, the monastery of St. George of 
Mangana; Psellos, Chronographia, 111.1417, 
VI.185-88, in Imperatori di Bisanzio, ed. Impel- 
lizzeri, I, 88-97, and II, 132-37; English tr. in 
Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, tr. Sewter, 71—75 and 
250—52. Alexios, the father of John II Komnenos, 
built the Orphanotropheion, discussed in Anna 
Komnene, Alexias, Xv.7.4—7, in Anne Comnene 
Alexias, ed. Reinsch and Kambvlis, 482-85; Eng- 
lish tr. in The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, 

tr. Sewter, 492-06. 


. See the typika of aristocratic monasteries pub- 


lished in Byzantine Monastic Foundation Docu- 
ments, II, nos. 27-28 (monasteries of the Theotokos 
Kecharitomene and Christ Pantokrator). 


. R. Ousterhout, “Architecture, Art, and Komnen- 


ian Ideology at the Pantokrator Monastery,” in 
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Hutter, Die Homilien des Mónches Jakobus, 126-27. 
nepi tis eis TOV vaóv Opts Thc IIapO£vov 
EVaYYEALA tols êv “Adou. 

Mouriki, The Mosaics of Nea Mone, 1, 133-39; IL, 
figs. 48-57, 180-89; and Maguire, “The Mosaics 
of Nea Moni? 

Sevéenko, “Icons in the Liturgy,” 51-54; 
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694, VV. 21—23. 
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21, 
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a processional icon. Sevéenko, “Icons in the 
Liturgy,” 46 n. 7. The term 1s inaccurately trans- 
lated by R. Jordan in Byzantine Monastic Founda- 
tion Documents, I, 753-55. 

The “holy soros" refers to the Chalkoprateia, the 
ultimate goal of the Friday procession. Once they 
left the Pantokrator, the people and the icons 
headed toward the Chalkoprateia. M. Butyrsky 
has made the same observation, *Vizantijskoe 
bogosluzenie u ikony soglasno tipiku monastyrja 
Pantokratora 1136 goda? in Cudotvornaja ikona, 
145-58, CSp. 156. 

Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 11, 
754-55. 

Ibid., 753-54. 

Sevéenko, “Icons in the Liturgy,” 51. Grabar and 
Patzold argued that the Friday processions were 
represented on the fourteenth-century frescoes 
in the Markov manastir. Grabar, *L'Hodigitria et 
l'Eléousa;" 8-9; idem, “Une source d'inspiration 
de l'iconographie bvzantine tardive: Les cérémonies 
du culte de la Vierge? Cahiers archéologiques 25 
(1976): 146—47; Patzold, Der Akat/nstos-Hymnos. 
I argue, instead, that these miniatures reveal a 
ceremony performed by the Serbian court and 
modeled after the Byzantine imperial memorial 
service performed at the Blachernai on the Mon- 
day following the Akathistos. 

Butyrskij, on the other hand, argues that the 
signon tes presbeias was the processional icon of 
the Eleousa church; Butyrsky, ^Vizantijskoe 
bogosluzenie u ikony; 147. 

Bogomater? Vladimirskaja k 600 letiju Svetenja 
ikonu Bogomatert Viadimirskoi v Moskve 26 avgusta 
(8 sentjabria), 1395: Sbornik materialov, katalog vys- 
tavkt (Moscow: State Tretjakov Gallery, Avan- 
gard, 1995); K. Myatev, “Kum ikonografijata 

na Bogorodica Umilenie, Bulletin de PInstitut 
archéoloique bulgare 3 (1925): 165-93; M. Alpatoff 
and V. Lazarev, “Ein byzantinisches Tafelwerk aus 
der Komnenenepoche;" Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen 46 (1925): 140-55. 

N. Trahoulia, “The Truth in Painting: A Refuta- 
tion of Heresy in a Sinai Icon? Jahrbuch der öster- 
veichischen Byzantintstik 52 (2001): 271-85. 
Sotiriou and Sotiriou, Ezkones tes mones Sina, 125-28, 
figs. 146-49; Grabar, Les vevétements en or et en 
argent, no. 9, fig. 18; M. Panayiotidi, “He eikona 
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tes Panagias glykophilousas sto monasteri tou 
Petritzou (Bačkovo) ste Boulgaria" in Euphrosynon: 
Aphieroma ston Manole Chatzedake, ed. E. Kypraiou 
(Demosieumata tou Archaiologikou deltiou, 46) 
(Athens: Tameio Archaiologikon Poron kai Apal- 
lotrioseon, 1991-92), II, 459—68. 

The same iconography appears on the proces- 
sional icon depicted in the Akathistos cycle at 
Markov manastir in Macedonia (1380s). Patzold, 
Der Akathistos-Hymnos, 15-16, figs. 112-14. 

I do not accept O. Etingof’s identification of this 
image type with the icon of the “usual miracle” at 
the Blachernai. Etingof, “K rannei istorii ikony 
Vladimirskaja Bogomater 1 tradizi vlahernskogo 
bogorodiénogo kul'ta na Rusi v XI-X00 wv,’ in 
Obraz Bogomateri (Moscow: Progress Tradiżija, 
2000), 127—56, esp. 131-32. 

While many court officials and rich people 
founded their own monasteries in order to 
obtain place for their souls in paradise, none 
could dream of imposing a detour on an urban 
procession, demanding that it pass through a pri- 
vate foundation and intercede on the behalf of 
the founder of the monastic establishment. For 
the typika of these foundations, see Byzantine 
Monastic Foundation Documents, II. 

For a detailed study of the use of lights, see Con- 
gdon, “Imperial Commemoration and Ritual; 
169-81. 

A similar conclusion is reached by Butyrsky, 
“Vizantyskoe bogosluzenie u ikony?” 150. 
Gautier, “Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Panto- 
crator, 74-75; Byzantine Monastic Foundation 
Documents, T, 754. 

Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, II, 756. 
N. Oikonomides, A Collection of Dated Byzantine 
Lead Seals (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 
1986), no. 148, pp. 138-39, and N. Drandakes, 
Byzantines toichographies tes Mesa Manes (Bibho- 
theke tes en Athenais archaiologikes hetaireias, 
141) (Athens: He en Athenais archaiologike het- 
aireia, 1995), 238. 

Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, 11.27, 
ed. Preger, II, 223. See also my discussion in 
Chapter 4. 

Another example of a name that 1s both toponymic 
and poetic is Kyriotissa, meaning both “from the 
monastery ta Kvrou; and “mistress” The name is 
associated with the image tvpe of the standing 
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Virgin supporting the Child in front of her chest. 
Laurent, Église, no. 1156 (seal of the monasterv ta 
Kyrou, eleventh century); Laurent, Adm. centr., 
nos. 209 (Romanos Argvropoulos, eleventh cen- 
tury), 1028 (Epiphanios Kamateros, twelfth cen- 
tury); Lihacev, Istoriceskoe značenie italo-greceskoi 
tkonopist, pl. Iv, no. 19; SPINK, Auction 127, 
Byzantine Seals from the Collection of George Zacos, 
pt. 1, London, Wednesday, October 7, 1998, 
no. 89 (Michael Algazes, twelfth-thirteenth 
century). For the ta Kyrou monastery, see Janin, 
La géographie ecclésiastique de PEmpire byzantin, 
pt. 1, vol. Ill, 303-4. For the identification of the 
ta Kyrou with the Kalendarhane Djami, and the 
images of the Virgin in the side apse and the tym- 
panum of the narthex, see Kalenderhane in Istan- 
bul: The Buildings, Their History, Architecture, and 
Decoration: Final Reports on the Archaeological 
Exploration and Restoration at Kalenderhane 
Camii, 1966—1978, ed. C. Striker and D. Kuban 
(Mainz: P. von Zabern, 1997), 7-17, 124-26, 
142-43. The name Kyriotissa has also been inter- 
preted as a poetic epithet referring to the univer- 
sal power of the Virgin. M. Tatic-Djunc, *L'icóne 
de Kyriotissa,’ Actes des xve Congres international 
des études byzantines (Athens: Comité d'organisa- 
tion du congrès, 1976), II/B, 759-86. 
Eustratiades, He Theotokos en te hymnograplna, 51. 
Theotokion: a hymn dedicated to the Virgin, sang 
as the last in a series of hvmns at the end of the 
Byzantine office; see BDEC, 489. 
‘OSOv Å kvrjcaca Tis Gwtnoiac 
d50v eic evOeldv ue, 
IIap0éve, kaðoðôńynoov 
Kal tOvvov ðéouai 
TAS TS Wis ov ó6ovc 
Kal tà ôLaBúuata orf] 
TPG uevovolac 6d0v KatevOuvov, 
From Theotokarion, ed. Eustratiades, 
DO. 41, VV. 193-99, p. 133 
This canon is attributed to John of Euchaita. 
Nvé we KOAUITEL ervi 
TOV x ovnpóv uov kal KAKOV TOGEEWV 
GAN EKBOD xpóc PAs ue TO Betov 
odrynoov tod oot 
vlot kal Aeoztótov 
OAOdwTE AEGTOLVA, 
From ibid., no. 51, vv. 79-84, p. 170 
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Descriptio 11, ed. Ciggaar, "Une description de 
Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 557" 127. 
On the Chalke, see Janin, La géographie ecclésias- 
tque de l'Empire byzantin, pt. 1, vol. III, $44—45; 
Mango, The Brazen House. This entrance, which 
was facing the south facade of Hagia Sophia, led 
to the precincts of the palace. 

See the theotokia in Theotokarion, ed. Eustratiades, 
and Euchologton, ed. Goar. 

Carr explores the appearance of named Marian 
images as an expression of “personally accessible 
sanctity" in the eleventh century without making 
the connection to processions; see Carr, “Leo of 
Chalcedon and the Icons,’ 583. 

Angelidi, “Un texte patriographique;" 141, and 
my discussion in Chapter 4. 

Grabar argued that the icon depicted in the 
Markov manastir frescoes was the Eleousa of the 
Pantokrator monastery. Grabar, *L'Hodigitria et 
l'Eléousa;" 8-9. I do not agree with this interpre- 
tation, because the frescoes depict the Monday 
ritual following the Akathistos ceremony in the 
Palaiologan period, not the memorial rites at the 
Pantokrator. 

Grabar, *L'Hodigitria et PEléousa”; idem, “Les 
images de la Vierge de tendresse”; idem “Remar- 
ques sur Piconographie byzantine de la Vierge”; 
Tatic-Djuric, “Eléousa: A la recherche du type 
iconographique”; N. Thierry, “La Vierge de 
tendresse à l'époque macédonienne, Zograf to 
(1979): 59-70. 

O. Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicia und ihre 
Mosaiken (Strasbourg: Heitz & Miindel, 1903), 
31-25; Schmit, Die Kotmesis-Kirche von Nikaia, 
44-47, pl. 26; Mango, “The Date of the Narthex 
Mosaics of the Church of the Dormition in 
Nicaea.” 

Nicolaides, “Léglise de la Panagia Arakiotissa à 
Lagoudera,’ 107-9. 

E. J. W. Hawkins and C. Mango, “The Her- 
mitage of St. Neophytos and Its Wall Paintings? 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 20 (1966): 119-206, 

esp. 161-62, 201-2; Sophocleos, Icons of Cyprus, 
82-83, 137-39, with bibliography. 

Pronoia, also referred to as charistike, was usually 
given for the duration of the lifetime of the pronoe- 
tos or for several generations. Thomas, Private Reli- 
gious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire, 157-59. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
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56. 


Lemerle, Cing études sur le x1e siècle byzantin, 
15—63, esp. 23, vv. 103-8, and S. Vrvonis, “The 
Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eusthatios Boilas;" 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 11 (1967): 263-77, 

esp. 267, where Boilas stipulates the burial 
arrangements for himself and his family. 

Lemerle, Cing études sur le xe siecle byzantin, 
113-91; Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 
II, 507-63, esp. 519, 544-46; E. Bakalova, Backov- 
skata kostniza (Sofia: Bülgarski hudoznik, 1977). 
Unlike Bakalova and the translator of the typikon 
published recently in Byzantine Monastic Founda- 
tion Documents, I am hesitant to accept the theory 
that the ossuary was built to house the remains 
of Gregory and his brother. The ossuary was 
intended for the monks. At least Gregory Pak- 
ourianos was buried 1n the katholikon; this 1s 
clear in the discussion of the lighting of the church. 
Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, I, 519. 
Mango, “The Date of the Narthex Mosaics of the 
Church of the Dormition in Nicaea.” 

Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicäa, 8, 30—31, 181-86. 
Ibid., 183-85. His conclusion was based on the 
earlier account of Murav'ev's; see A. N. Murav'ev, 
Pis'ma $ Vostoka, D? 1849-1850 godah (St. Peters- 
burg: Kanzeljaru, 1851), I, 98. 

Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche in Nichia, 183-85. 
Nicolaides, “Léglise de la Panagia Arakiotissa à 
Lagoudera,” esp. 5-8. 

Hawkins and Mango, “The Hermitage of 

St. Neophytos?” esp. 160-61, 197-98. 

Ilavayla Oeotóke, TOV ypóvov THs tws uov’ 

ur] évkocvaA Gto ue, AvVOOMTivy MPCOTGOLA, ur 
KATALOTEDONS GAA’ AUTH kvruAapoO, kal £Aénoóv 
ue. From Euchologion, ed. Goar, 426. For an 
overview of the study of the Byzantine Excholo- 
gion, see S. Parenti, L'eucologto slavo del Sinai nella 
storia dell'eucologio bizantino (Filologia slava, 2) 
(Rome: Dipartimento di studi slavi, Università 
di Roma “La Sapienza,’ 1997), 10-11. The prayers 
come from the manuscript Grottaferrata, Gr. GB 
1, dated to the period of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The text itself records the character of 
an euchologion from before the early eleventh 
century; see L'eucologio costantinopolitano agli 

inizi del secolo XI, ed. Arranz. 

MakaptGouev zévrec of IAUUAKÁPLOTE, trjv TOV 
Aóyov TOV Óvvoc Svta WaKdpLoY opoka àv Huds 
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yeyovóvta yevvijoaca. From Euchologion, ed. 
Goar, 428. 

eic TH éutyv BorGELav, Oeotóke, AVGOTNOL, MOdOXES 
Tf] eoet TH éuf Kal OBoat ue detvis Katakptoews, 
Tic xaAezf|c €évóoeoc, okórovsc Kal MVPS, Kal TOT 
Bovywod TOV ó&óvrov, ðaruóvæv énnpelas do xor 
averyens, Amic dxxeAztiouévov, Cot) åneyvwopévwv. 
From ibid., 477. Elpis ton apelpismenon also 
appears in Theotokarion, ed. Eustratiades, no. 50, 
V. 139, p. 168. 

There are at least four different iconographic 
types associated with the poetic term elpis ton 
apelpismenon: the standing Virgin holding the 
Child in front of her chest, eleventh century 
(Lihacev, Istoriceskoe značenie italo-greceskoi 
tkonopisi, pl. IV, no. 17); the Virgin seated on 

a high-back throne, holding the Child on the 

her lap, on a twelfth-century seal of Nikolaos 
Phrangopoulos (ibid., fig. 228, p. 102); the Vir- 
gin holding the Child in her right hand, Christ 
embracing his mother by the neck, fourteenth 
century, before A.D. 1390, at Vatopedi (Grabar, 
Les vevétements en or et en argent, no. 33, pl. XLI, 
fig. 69); the Virgin with her body turned to the 
right and hands raised in intercession, on a revet- 
ted icon in Freising (Rom und Byzanz: Schatz- 
kammerstücke aus bayerischen Sammlungen, ed. 

R. Baumstark and R. Kahsnitz [Munich: Hirmer, 
1998 |, no. 84, p. 245). 

Euchologion, ed. Goar, 422-78. 

&Aénoov Tju&c 6 Oeóc Kata TÒ uéya ÉAeóc oov, 
dceducbd cov énákovoov kal éAénoov. Ibid., 424, 
and with variations of the same request: 430, 
442, 445, 446, 447, 448, 471, 473. 

A twelfth-century icon of Christ named Eleemon 
1s kept at the Berlin Museum. Effenberger and 
Severin, Das Museum für Spitantike und byzanti- 
nische Kunst, no. 144, pp. 242-43. 

See the excerpts from the Pantokrator typikon 
quoted earlier. 

For the study of the role of icons in commemora- 
tive services, see B. Pentcheva, “Imagined Images 
in a Fourteenth-Century Double-Sided Icon 
from Poganovo? Dumbarton Oaks Papers 56 
(2000): 139-53. 

C. Havice, *The Marginal Miniatures in the 
Hamilton Psalter (Kupferstichkabinett 78. A. 9); 
Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 26 (1984): 79-142, 
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and Mother of God, no. 54, pp. 388-89, with recent 
bibliography. 

D. Mouriki, “The Iconography of the Mosaics,” 
in H. Belting, C. Mango, and D. Mouriki, The 
Mosaics and Frescoes of St. Mary Pammakaristos, 
Fethiye Camu, at Istanbul (Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies, 15) (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1978), 43-74, esp. 56. 

The qualitative names appear in the funerary 
prayers; see Euchologion, ed. Goar, 725-85. 

Tà ¿hén tod Oeod trv Baorkeiav tod obpavav Kal 
UMEGLV TOD ELAVTOD GUAPTLOV, apd XPLOT® và 
áOaváro Paoirel kal Oe "uv aitnowueda. Ibid., 
424. 

AVETAUGOV ó Oeóc TOV 600AÓv oov, kal katátatov 
avtov év mapadeiow Ozov yópor TOV aylwv Kúpte. 
From ibid., 425. 

Ô LOvos éXeuov Kal evomAayyvos, 6 Exwv 

Aka tám ov áyaQOótntoc TÉAAYOG, KAL YLYVMOKWV 
THV OUOLV TOV àvOpoxov, tjv £ànuiovoynoac: oe 
LKETEVOWEV XOLOTE ô Oeóc, TOV uevaotóvra ÉE Tuv 
avamavoov, éÉvOa ztávrov éotiv EDMOALVOUEVODY Å 
Katoukia Ev col, SoEGCeuv cov tov Oeótnta. From 
ibid., 441. 

&vázavcov XOLOTE tiv Wvytv Tod SovAOV cov. 
Ibid., 44.6. See the similar address as merciful 
and philanthropic in ibid., 443. 

Ilavtoxkpdtwo Kopte, vr|v pvytyv 100 609A0v cov 

a váztarucov £v oknvote TOV àucaiov SOU TO PAS 
OOV kata A Guter xov THS GEtous, Wove TOAVÉAEE. 
Ibid., 446. 

Ô Ogóc, 6 Osóc, 6 kaéoag ue, TapauvOia yévou 
vOv v oik uov. Ibid., 476. 

ÈE Gov kaAéoac TOV AdCapov, otro kal TOV 
dodAGv oov Ek 100 &dov EyELpOV, PLAGVEOWZtE. 
From ibid., 447. 

The literature of the eighth and ninth centuries 
promoted the concept of special powers of the 
Virgin issuing from her maternal authority: 
Andrew of Crete, PG 97, col. 1107; Germanos, 
PG 98, cols. 308C, 320B, 352A, 380D; Theodore 
of Studios, PG 99, col. 1528C; Nikephoros, PG 
100, col. 341C. See also S. der Nersessian, “Two 
Images of the Virgin in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers 14. (1960): 
69-86, esp. 75, n. 25. This emotional relationship 
is first expressed by address to the Virgin as 
“Mother of God,’ Mútne 2o, rather than 
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76. 


77. 
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79. 


80. 
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83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


just the “Bearer of God? Ocotdkoc. Kalavrezou, 
“Images of the Mother,” 165-72. 

Xoipe ogpvr) ý Oeov oapkl texotoa elc avtTwv 
OWTTPLAV: TO YAO yévoc TOV àvOoaxtov EVOATO Ty 
ootnotav, Sid cov eUpotev zxapáósuoov, Oeotdke 
&yvn, ebXoynuévn. From Euchologion, ed. Goar, 
425. 

Ave oov ôè ztapOÉve IPOS ODPAVEV EK yis &vuoenuev, 
Tv $00pàv Tod 0aváxov éxtuvdeavtes. From ibid., 
457: 

SLO cov yàp AMEGic SESWPNTAL TOTS SESLKALOWLEVOLG 
61a 109 aluatos ro? owuatwOévtos Èk Thc ofe 
yaotpos zaváuopus. From ibid., 428. 

Zote rovc EATiCovtac eic o£, ufjiveo tod GdbTov 
TALOV Ogoyevvitroia.. altnoat ztpeopetauc GOV TOV 
umepdyasov, dvamatoat Tov Uetaotévta. From 
ibid., 432, 446. 

Oeov yàp yeyévvnkac CEOWLATWUEVOV QITEDLVOTITUS, 
TOV Àvtpooópuevov rjuüc TOUS aixuoAotovuc TOÙG 
zxapaztouao, From ibid., 442. 

cc ovAAoBotoa TOV GvapxYoV Aóyov Ozo0 kal Oedv 
unvpucfi Tapojota ood éxtevids ikéteve katata 
tov 600AÓv oov Evba yope(a Tj &katáAvroc. From 
ibid., 444. 

TO Öuua Ths kapótac Stamavtos åTevitw zpóc oè 
THV LNTPLKTV čyovoav xpoeoßeiav POS TOV ék oof. 
From ibid., 477. 

S. Sophocleos, Le patrimoine des icônes dans le 
diocèse de Limassol, Chypre, 12e-16¢ siècle 

(Ph.D. diss., Strasbourg, Limassol, 1990), I, 
154-57; IL, 116-17; III, pls. 71, 72. 

Sophocleos has stated that the plaque is “ancient,” 
but he has not given it a precise date. Ibid., I, 157. 
Carr offers a similar conclusion, yet she does not 
present John II Komnenos as the perpetrator; 
Carr, “Court Culture and Cult Icons? 98-99. 

W. Tronzo, The Cultures of His Kingdom: Roger II 
and the Capella Palatina in Palermo (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1997), 50. 
Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des offices, ed. Verpeaux, 
230-31; Angelidi and Papamastorakis, “The Ven- 
eration of the Hodegetria? 384-85. 

For the Akathistos cycles, see E. Constantinides, 
The Wall Paintings of the Panagia Olympiotissa at 
Elasson in Northern Thessaly, 2 vols. (Publications 
of the Canadian Archaeological Institute at 
Athens, 2) (Athens: Canadian Archaeological 
Institute, 1992). The author dates this earliest 


extant cycle to 1295-96. Yet this date needs to be 
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Gabriel, Archangel, 90, 129, figs. 19, 24, 63, 102-4. 
Ganos (mountain in Thrace), 149 
George Harmatolos (Monk), 124, 228n.28 
George of Pisidia, 38-46, 62, 65-66, 206n.21, 215n.16 
George Pakourianos, 103, 178 
Georgia: Brili, cross in, 70-74, 220n.75, fig. 35; Cani- 
cti, military finial in, 74, figs. 36-37; Cukuli, 
icon, 93-94, fig. 63; Labecina, icon, 93-95, fig. 
64; Lahil cross, 70—71, 220n.74, fig. 34.; Svaneti, 
Seti triptych, 94-96, fig. 65 
Germanos (patriarch), 46-49, 138, 208n.55 
Germany 
Berlin: Kupferstichkabinett, cod. gr./lat. 78A 
(Hamilton Psalter), 159-60, fig. 105; Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, 17, 29-31, 138-39, figs. 5, 
23-24, 91 
Leipzig, Cod. gr. R. II. 25 (recension Cg of 
SynaxCP), 50-52 
Gethsemene, Jerusalem, 107, 145 
globus cruciger, 18-20, 26, 34, 86, figs. 2, 7, 8, II, 18, 27, 
30, 39, 56, 95 
Golden Gate (Constantinople), 33-34 
Golden Horn (Constantinople), 59, 64. 
Gorgon myth, Marian image and, 44-46 
graphe as indictment, 40-41 
Great Palace (Constantinople), 19, 109, 126 
Greece 
Arta, Blachernai church at, 129-30, 133, fig. 88 
Athens, Byzantine museum: Akatamachetos icon, 


80, 100, fig. 49; Episkepsis mosaic icon, 175, 179, 
fig. 166 
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Greece (cont'd) 
Chios, Nea Mone, 76-77, 91-93, 109, 167-69, 
figs. 60-62, 109 
Daphni, church of the Koimesis, 138-40, fig. 93 
Mt. Athos: Lavra, processional cross, 70; Vatopedi 
monastery, Hodegetria icon in steatite, 96—97, 
224.n.I58 
Gregoras, Nikephoros, 80 
Gregory II (Pope), 46-49, 208n.55 
Gregory of Nazianzos, 69—70, 84. fig. $2, 54. 
guarantor of imperial victory (Victoria/Roma), 18 


Hades, 167 
Hagia Sophia 
Constantinople: Marian imagery in, 26-27, 29, 79, 
figs. 18-19, 21; Mary's maphorion during siege of 
623 1n, 62—63 
Kiev, 76; Blachernai image in, 126, fig. 44 
Hamilton Psalter, 159-60, 180, fig. 105. See also Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett 
Harbaville triptych, 83-86, figs. 53-54, See also France, 
Paris, Musée du Louvre 
Harmatolos. See George Harmatolos 
Helena, 18 
helmet, 18 
Henry III (Emperor), coin images of, 146 
Herakleios (Emperor): acheivopoietoi carried bv, 44; 
Avar siege and, 37; coin images of, 20, 202n.88, 
fig. 12; Marian image used against Phokas by, 
44-46 
hereditary power, concept of, 80; military victory vs., 
31-36; Theotokos of Pharos and, 27-31. See also 
coins 
Heroon 
Holy Apostles monastery (Constantinople), 166 
Pantokrator monastery (Constantinople), 166, 
170-73, 180, 183, figs. 106-7 
Hesychasm, 186 
Hetairiarches, 178 
Hetoum, owner of a seal, 149 
Hiereia, Church of the Virgin at, 12 


Hippodrome (Constantinople), 14, fig. 1 

Hodegetria icon (signon/processional icon), 3, 5-6, 110, 
figs. 82-84, 120; Akathistos feast and, 109, 
186-87; annual funerary procession at the Pan- 
tokrator using, 173-77, 186-87; Avar siege and, 
37-38, 56-59; canonical iconography, emergence 
of, 112-17, figs. 39, 47, 58-59, 65, 7, 80, 82-83, IO5, 
112-14, 118, 120; essodos typology, 136-43, 
234n.104; legend of, 117-21; Luke as painter of, 
legend concerning, 48-49, 124-27, 228n.29; 
Ottoman destruction of, 114; pre-canonical 
iconography of, 110-12, figs. 73-77, 79; Pulcheria 
and, 109, 127-29; selfless love in, 96-104; state 
functions of, 186-87; as symbol of Hodegon 
monastery, 107, I21—24., 126—28, 145, 165; termi- 
nology for, 123, 174—77; on tomb of John II 
Komnenos, 173-77; Tuesday procession of, 109, 
128—43. See also litaniai 

Hodegon monastery (Constantinople), 4—6, 120, 
142-43, 145, 165; evolution of, 107, 109, 190; 
Hodegetria icon and, 107, 121-24, 126-28, 145, 
165; literarv accounts of, 121-24, 229n.37; Pul- 
cheria as alleged founder of, 128-29 

hodegos planomenon, Virgin as, 174 

holding a medallion, iconography of Virgin, 76, 79, 
154, figs. 13, 38, 46; survey of dissemination of, 
I61—64. 

Holy Apostles, monastery of (Constantinople), 128, 
166—67 

Holy Cross, imperial ideology and image of, 61; trans- 
lation of relics of, 70. See also cross, imperial 

Holy Friday (Liturgy), 117 

Holy of Holies (Sanctuary), 130, 139, figs. 91-93 

Holy Sion, Jerusalem, 107, 142, 145 

Holy Spirit, 149, 157. See also empsychos graphe 

Holy Sunday (Liturgy), 159 

Holy Tuesday (Liturgy), 140-43 

Holy War in Byzantium, 220n.77 

hovering medallion, 153-54, 160—61. See also deomene 
with a hovering medallion 

hylographtke (wood) icons, 240n.50 


hymns, 99, 128 
Hyperagathos (epithet of X), 180 


hyperpera nomismata, 170, 173 


“iconic revolution,” 3 

Iconoclasm: civic images of Mary and, 26-27; Lukan 
Hodegetria and, 127; Marian images and, 1-3, 5, 
63, 76; Marian relics and icons after, 52-56; 
polemical texts of, 124. See also post-Iconoclast 
period; pre-Iconoclast period 

iconography of Virgin. See under deomene; deomene 
in profile; deomene with a hovering medallion; 
dexiokratousa; embraced and kissed by the 
Child; enthroned; holding a medallion; loos- 
ened embrace; loros-less Maria Regina; Maria 
Regina 

icon processions: at Blachernai, 107, 145. See also Blach- 
ernal; emergence of, 5, 44-49, 52-59; Hodege- 
tria icon in, $6—59, III—17, 142-43; imperial 
memorial rites and, 165-87. See also Pantokrator: 
Middle Byzantine sources on, 50-56; Tuesday 
procession, 129-43. See also Hodegetria; litaniai 

icons (Constantinople). See Akatamachetos, Basiotissa, 
Blachernitissa, Eleousa, Hodegetria, Kvriotissa, 
Maria Romaia, Episkepsis, Nikopoios, 
Oikokyra. See also Marian icons 

icons (processional). See signon, Hodegetria, Blacher- 
nitissa, Eleousa 

icons (Rome). See Italy, Rome, Marian icons 

icons (of Christ). See acheiropoietos of Christ 

icons, cult of: Byzantine image theory and, 1-2; legit- 
imization of imperial/royal power, 184-87; 
material used for, 153-54; Orthodox dogma of, 
4; societal role of, 3; in war, 55, 57-59, 75-76, 
81-82. See names of specific icons 

imperial commemorative services, at Pantokrator 
monastery (Liturgy), 165-87 

imperial power: Akathistos ritual as vision of, 12-16; 
courtroom images of, 40-41; cult of Mary and, 
2, 5, II-3$, 189—92; cult of relics and, 53, 211n.104; 
decline in Byzantium of, 165; hereditary idea of, 
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27-31, Hodegetria icon as symbol of, 128-29; 
militarized images of saints and, 86—97; victory 
ideology, 11, 19, 31, 33-35. See also coins and 
hereditary power 
imperial purple (Virgin as), 21 
Inasar Inasiradze, 96, Seti triptych, fig. 65 
Incarnation, II, 14, 65-68, 114, 117, 149, 154, 183; of the 
Logos, 68, 160, 226n.17 
indictment, Ávar siege and images of, 41. See also 
graphe 
insignia, royal, 53 
intercession scenes. See Deesis 
Irene (empress), 238n.34 
Isaakios II Komnenos (Emperor), 146 
Isaiah (Prophet), fig. 53 
Isaurian dynasty, hereditary idea of imperial power 1n, 
27—31, 36, I90—9I 
Isis, II 
Israel, 41 
Italy: Milan, Museo del Duomo, ivorv book cover, 
138, fig. 90 
Rome, icons of the Virgin, Salus Populi Romani 
(Santa Maria Maggiore), 49, 110-11, fig. 75; 
Santa Maria della Clemenza (Santa Maria in 
Trastevere), 22-23, fig. 15; Santa Maria ad Tem- 
pulo (Pantheon), 110-11, fig. 76; Madonna di 
San Sisto icon, 232n.75 
Rome, Palazzo Venezia, ivory triptych, 82-84, 
figs. 50-52 
Rossano, Duomo, cod. purpureus gr. 40-43, 45, 
figs. 31-32 
Sicily, Palermo, Cappella Palatina, Hodegetria 
image in, 184. 
Siena, Ospedale di Santa Maria della Scala, 113, 
fig. 82 
Vatican City, Bibliotheca apostolica vaticana, cod. 
gr. I162, 136, 167—69, figs. 89, 108; Vat. cod. 
gr. 1613, 130, 138, figs. 87, 92; Vat. cod. slav. 2, 74 
Venice, Bibliotheca Marciana, cod. gr. 17, 83-85, 
fig. 55; Venice, Basilica di San Marco, Nicopea 
icon, 79, fig. 49; Bibliotheca Marciana, 
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Italy (contd) 
cod. gr. §73, 49; Tesoro di San Marco, Enamel 
icon, 86, fig. 56 

ivory panels: Deesis in, figs. 50, 53, 81; consular dip- 
tychs, fig. 16; eisodos in, 138, fig. 90—91; imperial 
victory, 31-33, fig. 25; translation of relics, Trier 
ivory, 211n.104; hodegetria image on, 114—16, 


figs. 58-59 


James of Kokkinobaphos, 136, 138-40, 167-69, 
236n.I2I 

Jelena, wife of Stephan Dusan, 185 

Jeremiah (Prophet), fig. 53 

Jerusalem: Lukan Hodegetria in, 124—27, 230n.56; 
Marian cult icons in, 107, 120, 127, 159, 189 

Jinjih, 94. 

John II Komnenos (Emperor), 5, 75-76, 107, 169; 
annual commemorative services of, 173—74.; com- 
memorative rituals established by, 165-66, 
I71—73, 184, I9O—9I 

John Lvdos, 25 

John I Tzimiskes (Emperor), 34—35, 53, 68, 69, 77, 86, 
190, fig. 30 

John VII (Pope), 23 

John, anagnostes, 121 

John, proedros and parakoimomenos, 79-80, fig. 46 

John, protoproedros and epi tes basilikes sakelles 
(imperial treasurer) 76-77, fig. 43 

judge (acheiropotetos of Christ as), 40. See also graphe 

juridical terms, in description of Avar siege, 40-43 

Justin I (Emperor), 12, 189 

Justin II (Emperor), 12, 189; coin and seals of, 14, 
18-19, 21, 25, figs. 2, 13; consulship of, 25 

Justinian (Emperor), 2, 12, 15, 22, 26, 189; military vic- 


tory ideology used by, 31-33, fig. 25 


Kamouliana image, 44, 205n.17. See also acheiropoietos 
Karive Camii (Constantinople), 142-43 

kathisma, images of, 17-18. See also Hippodrome 
Kedrenos, George, 50-52, 124 

Kerameus, Philagathos, of Sicily, 127 

Keramion, 44. See also acheiropoietos 


khagan of the Avars. See Chagan 

Koimesis, feast of, 12. See also Dormition 

Kokkinobaphos. See James Kokkinobaphos 

Komnene, Anna, 24.0n.55 

Komnenian art, Pelagonitissa icon in, 97-104, 
225n.161, figs. 66, 67, 69 

Komnenian Iconoclasm, 153 

Komnenoi dynasty, 5; founding of, 165, 190-91; funer- 
ary rites of, 166-67; Pantokrator monastery 
founded by, 107. See also Pantokrator monastery 

Kondakov, Nikodim, 2-3, 79, 191 

Kybele, 11 

Kyriotissa (icon/epithet of the Virgin), 243n.32 


labarum, 46 

Late Byzantine era: Akathistos feast and commemora- 
tive processions in, 186-87; icon processions in, 
141-42; processional icon of Virgin Peribleptos, 
141-42, Tuesday processions in, 130, 133 

lectio Triodii: Avar siege in, 50-52; Hodegetria icon in, 
58 

Lent (Liturgy), 30, 51, 67 

Leo I (Emperor), 12, 189 

Leo III (Emperor), 28, 190; iconoclast policy of, 
209n.72 

Leo V (Emperor), 121-22, 125, 154 

Leo VI (Emperor), 28-30, 33, figs, 22, 23-24 

Leo Authentos, 102, 179 

Leo the Deacon, 53, 68—69, 82; Bulgarian icon 
described by, 227n.17 

Leo, bishop of Chalcedon, 152-54 

Letter of the Three Patriarchs, 48, 121-25 

Liber Pontificalis, 159 

Libertas, 17 

Life of Artemios, 206n.21 

Life of Michael the Synkellos, 124-25 

Life of Saint Stephen the Younger, 124 

Life of Saint Thomais of Lesbos, 122-23 

Lihacev, Nikolai, 2-3 

litanim (processions) 

in Constantinople, 38, 43-52, fig. 87; with relics, 44, 

49-50; with achbetropotetot, 46, 50, 52; with icons, 


47, 5O, 52, 57, 112, 123, 145, 167, 169, 175, 190—92; 
named icons in, 174—77; Akathistos ceremony, 
4-5, 51, 67, 129, 216n.41, 243n.23; Akathistos cer- 
emony and the Hodegetria 109, 186-87; annual 
imperial commemorative rite at the Pantokrator, 
173-74; Avar and Arab sieges, 37-59; Friday pres- 
beia from Blachernai to Chalkoprateia, 12, 59, 62, 
107, 129, 145, 165, 169—73, 190, 243n.15; Friday 
presbeia at the Pantokrator monastery, 169-73, 
183-85; imperial triumphal, 53-54; Tuesday pro- 
cession with the Hodegetria, 56, 59, 107, 109, 
120-23, 126, 128-43, 191, fig. 88; Tuesday proces- 
sion joined by the Maria Romaia icon, 123; with 
the Hodegetria during Ottoman siege of 1422 
from the Chora monastery to the Hodegon, 
142-43; Wednesday litania at the Chalkoprateia, 
120 
in Rome: Assumption ceremony, 49; Lateran 

acheropita and, 43-50, 52 

Litanikoi staurot, in Tuesday processions, 129-30, 
figs. 85-86 

Logos Diegemutikos, 128-29; epithets of the Virgin and, 
I75—77 

Lombard siege of Rome in 754, 43 

loosened embrace (dexiokratousa, hodegetria type) 
(iconography of the Virgin), 111-13, 117, 130 

loros (sash), in Marian imagerv, 22-23, 25~27, 186; -less 
Maria Regina (as papal symbol), 23, 25-26 

Luke, as painter of Hodegetria, legend of, 48-49, 
124-27, 228n.29 

Lydos. See John Lydos 


Macedonia, Former Yugoslav Republic of: Ohrid, 
church of the Virgin Peribleptos, processional 
icon, Virgin Peribleptos, 141; Hodegetria icon, 
114, 116-17, figs. 83-84; Markov Manastir, 129, 
186-87, 243nn.23, 18, 244n.41, fig. 120; Staro 
Nagoricino, Church of St. George Diasorites, 
97-104, figs. 66—69 

Macedonian dynasty, 77, 165; military victory ideology 
vs. porphyrogennetos hereditary rule in, 28-36, 190 

Magna Mater, 11 
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maidens, ezsodos of Marv, 136 

Manasses, Constantine, 50—52 

Mandylion. See acheiropoietos 

Manuel, owner of a seal, 149 

Manuel I Komnenos (Emperor), 69, 75-76 

maphorion (robe) of Virgin. See Blachernai 

mappa, 24. 

Marc. Cod. Gr. 573. See, Italy, Venice 

Maria Regina, 21-26, figs. 14—15 

Maria Romaia icon, 122-23, 229nn.45, 48 

Marian feasts, 12, 196n.15. See also Annunciation, 
eisodos, Koimesis 

Marian icons: Akathistos hymn and, 14-16, 68-69, 
109; art historical exploration of, 3; Avar siege 
and, 37-59; in battle, 75-81; crosses and, 70-74; 
in early Christianity, 11; East-West contrasts in, 5, 
21-27; frames of, 81-97; hereditary power ideol- 
ogy and use of, 27-31, 169-74; 1n military cam- 
paigns, 33-36, 44—45, 55-56, 81-97, 112n.118; in 
triumphal processions, 53-56; painted by 
St. Luke, 48-49, 124-27, 228n.29; political role 
Of, 1-35; primary sources for, 1; processions 
using, 44—52; selfless love and, 97-103; *usual 
miracle? (synethes thauma) and, 154—57, 159-64; 
war and use of, 61-103. See also under icons, lita- 
niai, and named panels (Blachernitissa, Hodege- 
tria, Oikokyra, Eleousa, Maria Romaia, 
Akatamachetos, Nikopoios) 

Marina, wife of Vakhtang, 96; Seti triptych, fig. 65 

Markianos/Marcian (Emperor), 120, 128 

martyrdom of soldiers, 74, 102-3. See also akolouthiai 
stratiotikai 

Mati Bozija (address of Virgin), 2 

Maurice (Emperor), 12, 44, 79; on coins, 202n.88; 
destroying the statue of Tyche in the palace, 19 

Mauropous, John (bishop of Euchaita), 68, 112 

Mavropoulos, 69, 218n.57 

Maxentius, 47; Constantine’s victory over 69-70 

Memphis. See acheiropoietos 

Menologion of Basil II. See Italy, Vatican city, Vat.cod. 
gr. 1613 

Mesarites, Nicholas, 128 
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Mese (Constantinople), 129 

Metaphrastes, Symeon, 50-52, 124-25 

Meter Theou (address of Virgin), 2 

Methymne, 79 

Michael III (Emperor), 28, 121, 122-24 

Michael VI (Emperor), 7 

Michael Bouches, bishop of Methvmne, 79, fig. 45 

Michael, the Archangel, icons of, 85-86, 89-90, 129, 
figs. 19, 53, 56, 63-65 

Milion (Constantinople), 18 

militarization of warrior saints, 223n.120 

military campaigns: Marian images used in, 33-36, 
44-45, 55—56, 212n.118; Mary as general for, 
81-97; political ideology and, 31-36; virginal 
motherhood as symbol for, 63-69 

Milutin (King), 97, 99 

Milvian bridge, 69 

miracle-working icons, Lukan Hodegetria and, 125 

monastic rite, 171 

monoxyla, 64. 

mosaic, images of Anastasis, fig. 109; angels, 
fig. 19-203; Christ, fig. 101; etsodos, fig. 93; Virgin, 
figs. 18, 21, 116, 118 

Moscow, 192 

Moses, 41, 167 

mother goddesses, cults of, 11 

Mount Sinai. See Egypt, Mt. Sinai 

Murad II (Sultan), 142 

Mvriokephalon, battle at, 69 

myrrh, 102 

Myrrhophoroi (Two Marys at the Tomb), scene of, 
170, 173 


naos of Hodegon, veneration of a copy of Hodegetria 
in, 234n.IO4. 

Narses (general), 22 

Nativity: feast of Virgin, 12; feast of Christ, 15 

naturalistic style, empsychos graphe vs. 149, 152, 2390.40 

Nea Mone. See Greece, Chios 

Neoplatonism: empsychos graphe and, 150-52, 2390.38; 


icon interpretations based on, 160 


The Netherlands: Maastricht, enamel enkolpion with 
Virgin, 76-77, fig. 41; Utrecht, Catherine con- 
vent, ivory plaque, 114—16, fig. 80 

New Testament, role of Marv in, 11 

Nicopea, 79-80 

Nikaia, Koimesis church in. See Turkey, Iznik (Nikaia) 

Nikaia II (Council), 43-44 

Nikephoros I (Emperor), lead seal of, 110, fig. 73 

Nikephoros II Phokas (Emperor), 33-35, 77, 86, 97, 
190, 220n.77, figs. 28-29 

Nikephoros (patriarch), 50-52 

Nikephoros (victory-bringer), epithet of Virgin, 63 

Nikephoros, pronoetos of Koimesis church (Nikaia), 
178—79 

Niketas, proedros and judge, owner of seal, 79-80, 
fig. 47 

Nikolaos Inasiradze, 96; Seti triptych, fig. 65 

Nikopoios chapel of Virgin, Blachernai palace (Con- 
stantinople), 185 

Nikopoios (1con/epithet of Virgin), 76-77, 79-80, 174, 
192, figs. 46, 47 

Normans, 184, 192 

nose-cutting (rhinoctomy), 56 

Novgorod, Annunciation icon, 153-54. fig. 104. See also 
Moscow, Tretyakov gallery 


Oikokyra icon, 30-31, 35 

oil lamps, 43 

Old Testament, references to in Avar accounts, 41—42 
onewrokritika, 218n.57 

orans (iconography of Virgin). See deomene 

orb, 18 

Orthodox Church, 127; cult of icons and, 1-2 

Oshin. See Hetoum 

Ottoman siege of Constantinople in 14.22, 142 


Ottoman Turks, 97, 142 


Pachymeres, George, 228n.29 
Pakourianos, Gregory, 103, 178, 245n.48 
Palaiologan period, icon processions in, 129, 133-35, 


185-86, 246N.87 


Palatine Anthology, 62 

Palatine Palace (Rome), 22 

Palazzo Venezia, triptych. See Italy, Rome 

palladion of Athena, 63, 215n.23 

Palladion, icon of Virgin as, 54, 59 

Pammakaristos (icon/epithet of Virgin), 180 

Panagia Ageloktisti. See Cyprus, Kiti 

Panagiotissa (1con/epithet of Virgin), 146 

Panoiktirmos (epithet of Christ), 180 

Pantheon (Rome); icon of the Virgin, 110-11. See also 
Italy, Rome, Marian icons, Madonna ad 
lempulo 

Pantokrator monastery (Constantinople), 4—6, 109, 
165-67; epithet of Christ, 107, 165, 182; annual 
commemorative service, 173-74; Friday memo- 
rial service in, 169-73; imagined exchange in, 
180-87; imperial commemorative services at, 
128, 165-87; processions and intercession in, 
167-69 

Parable of the Five Wise Virgins, 14.0 

parakletikos kanon, 67—68, 70. See also akolouthiai 
stratiotikai 

Paramythia (icon/epithet of Virgin), 128, 175-78, 192, 
figs. 112-13 

Parthenos, Virgin as, 64, 79 

Paschal symbolism: in Akatamachetos icon, 100, fig. 45, 
70; in pelagonitissa-type icons, 97-102, 
figs. 66-67, 69 

Passion of Christ, 102, 117 

Passion relics, 30, 173 

Patria, 121-23 

Patrikios, 178 

Pax, 17 

Pege, monastery of the Virgin at (Constantinople), 12 

Pelagonitissa icon of Virgin, 97-102, figs. 66-67, 69 

Peribleptos (icon/epithet of Virgin), 141-42, 236n.121. 
See also Macedonia, Ohrid and Romanos ITI 
Argyros (Monastery of Virgin Peribleptos) 

Perseus, 45 

Persians, 35, 37 

Peter, bishop of Thebes, owner of seal, 175, 179, fig. 115 
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Petriziotissa icon of Virgin, 171, 178, 245n.48 
Pharaoh, 41 
Pharos chapel, 27-31, 190; Marian images in, 67, 76, 
203n.IIO; as model, 203n.107 
Phiale (fountain at Eleousa church), 170 
Philippikos (General), 44 
Philoxenos, consul, 24, fig. 16 
Phokas (Emperor, 602-610): coin images of, 14-15, 20, 
202n.88, fig. 11; Herakleios’ campaign against, 
44-46 
Phokas. See Nikephoros II Phokas (Emperor); Bardas 
Phokas 
Photios (Patriarch), homilies of, 29, 236n.108; sieges of 
Constantinople in, 52-53 
Platytera (epithet/icon of Virgin), 146 
Podeum, 133 
poetic names, of Virgin and for icons, 75-80, 174-77. 
See also under Akatamachetos, Boethos, Eleousa, 
Episkepsis, Hodegetria, Nikopoios, Panagiotissa, 
Paramythia, Peribleptos, Platytera, Znamenie 
Poliouchos (Virgin as), 54, 56, 63 
Polucleos (epithet of Christ), 180 
porphyrogennetos hereditary power, 28, 93; Hodegon 
monastery and, 122; military victory ideology 
and, 33-36, 80, 190. See also coins 
Porphyry Chamber, Great Palace (Constantinople), 28, 
29, I90 
post-Iconoclast period, 107; e:sodos icons in, 138; 
Hodegetria icon and iconography in, 111-21; 
icon processions in, 145; Tuesday processions in, 
130 
Praepositos, 178 
prayer, 114, 116, 122, 169-70, 173, 180-84; Christ's life 
in, 136, 234n.103; imagined exchange in, 180-87 
pre-Iconoclast period: achetroporetos relics in, 43-49; 
cult of Mary during, 11-27, 127; hodegetria 
iconography and, 110, 226n.3; sources on Avar 
siege in, 50-52; images of Virgin, in, 3, 59 
Prependoulia, 22-23 
presbeia (intercession), procession at Blachernai, 12, 59, 


62, 107, 129, 145, I65, 169—73, 190, 243n.15; Friday 
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presbeia (contd) 
memorial service at Pantokrator monastery, 
169-73, 183-85; imperial memorial rites and, 165 

procession. See itanta 

processional icons. See signon 

Prodromos, Theodore, 79 

Proklos (Patriarch), 14-15, 25 

Proklos (Philosopher), 151-52; treatise “On Provi- 
dence,” 151-52 

Promachos (Leader of the Battle), epithet of Virgin, 63 

pronoetos, 178 

pronoia grant, for ecclesiastical property, 178~79, 
244N.46 . 

Prooimtion. See Akathistos 

Proskynesis icons, 23, 100-104. 

Protoevangelion of James, 11 

Protoktistos, Great Palace, Daphne (Constantinople), 
12:57 

Psalms, 29, 47, 76, 128 

Psalter of Basil II. See Italy, Venice, Marc. Cod. gr. 17 

Psellos, Michael, 54-56, 75, 147, 212n.117; empsychos 
graphe discussed by, 150-52; on “usual miracle” 
icon at the Blachernai, 154, 157, 159—61, 
242nn.62—63. See also Blachernai 

Pseudo-Kodinos, 80 

Pulcheria (Empress), 15, 189, ror, 195n.5; coin iconogra- 
phy of, 18; Hodegetria icon and, 109, 127-29; 
monasteries allegedly built by, 120, 228n.32, ror 

purple wool/temple curtain (metaphor for the body of 
Christ), 117, 154, 160, figs. 84, 102-4 


Recension C (of Patria), 123-24, 2300.49 

Regina angelorum (Queen of the angels) (address of 
Virgin), 136 

Regina poli (address of Virgin), 20, 26 

relics: in pre-Iconoclast period, 43-44, 207n.40; 
Pharos chapel as repository for, 30; in post-Icon- 
oclast era, 52-53, 56, 127, 191, 211nn.I103-4. 

relics of John the Baptist, 30 

Res Publica, 17 

robe/tunic of Virgin. See Blachernai, maphorion 


rod of Moses, 30 

Roger II (King of Sicilv), 184, 192 

Roma 17-18, 24, 64, fig. 16 

Romain. See Maria Romaia icon 

Romanos I Lekapenos (Emperor), 33-34, 53, 56, 63, 
figs. 26-27 

Romanos II (Emperor), 122 

Romanos III Argyros (Emperor), 55, 75, 79, 154, 
fig. 39; his funerary monastery of Theotokos 
Peribleptos, 236n.121 

Romanos IV Diogenes (Emperor), 55, 122; Blacherni- 
tissa icon and, 75 

Romanos, son of Romanos I Lekapenos, 33 

Rome, 189; acheropita in, 43; dynastic legitimacy con- 
cept in, 28; icon processions in, 43, 49, 233n.85; 
imperial victory ideology in, 31-36, 63-64; legal 
system, 40; Lukan Hodegetria in, 124-27, 
230n.56; Marian icons in, 21-27, 48—49, 55-56, 
127. See also Italy, Rome, Marian icons 

Rossano. See Italy, Rossano 

Russia: Moscow, Tretjakov Gallery, Annunciation icon 
(Novgorod), 153-54, fig. 104; Vladimirskaja 
icon, 171, fig. 110; St. Petersburg, Hermitage, 
lead seals, 175-78, figs. 112, 114 

Russian icons, sources on, 4, 153-54 

Russian siege of Constantinople in 860, 48-49, 52-54, 
$6, 63 


sacrifice, depicted on Marian icons, 97-104, 11 
Sagir Inasiradze, 96; Seti triptych, fig. 65 

Saint Agatonikos, 84, fig. 62 

Saint Andrew, fig. 53 

Saint Ánkourios, monastery of, 122, 229n.43 

Saint Anna, 136, 138, figs. 89, 91-93 

Saint Arethas, military, 83, fig. so 

Saint Bacchos, military, 92, figs. 60, 62 

Saint Barbara, cross of, 94, 220n.74, fig. 65 

Saint Basil the Great, Church father, 84, figs. 52, 54 
Saint Blasios, fig. 54 

Saint Catherine’s monastery (Mount Sinai). See Egypt, 


Mount Sinai 


Saint Clement of Ankvra, 84, figs. 52, 54 

Saint Cyrus church (Constantinople), 69; icon of Vir- 
gin at, 69 

Saint Damianos. See Saints Kosmas and Damianos 

Saint Demetrios, 83, 85, 89-90, 93-94, 96, 102-3, 
figs. 50, 55-58, 64. 

Saint Eustathios, 83, 85, 89, figs. 50, 53 

Saint Eustratios, 83, fig. 50 

Saint George (Iropaiophoros and Diasorites), mili- 
tary, 69, 83, 85, 90-91, 93-94, 96, IOO-IO3, 
225.163, figs. $0, 53, 55-59, 63-65, 67-68 

Saint George monastery at the Mangana (Constan- 
tinople), 123 

Saint Gregory of Nazianzos, 69, 84, figs. 52, 54 

Saint Gregory the Thaumatourgos, 84, figs. 52, 54 

Saint James the Great, fig. 53 

Saint James the Persian, 96, fig. 54 

Saint Joachim, 136, 138, figs. 89, 91-93 

Saint John Chrvsostomos, 84, 90, figs. 52, $4, 59 

Saint John the Baptist, prophet, 16, 82—83, 112, 129, 
170—71, 184, figs. 50, 53, 64, 81 

Saint John the Evangelist, r6, figs. 53, 84 

Saints Kosmas and Damianos, healers, 86, figs. 23-24, 
54 

Saint Kvirike (Quiricus), cross with, 220n.74, fig. 34 

Saint Lawrence, 120 

Saint Lawrence’s church (Constantinople), 120 

Saint Luke, the evangelist, painter of Marian icon 
(Antioch), 120-21, 127 (Jerusalem or Rome), 
124-25, 127 (Hodegetria in Constantinople), 
I26—27, I90 

Saint Marina, 94, fig. 65 

Saint Merkourios, military, 85, 89, 96, figs. 53, 55 

Saint Neophytos at Paphos, enkleistra of, 179. See also 
Cyprus, Paphos 

Saint Neophytos monastery, 177—78 

Saint Nestorios, military, 89, 96, fig. 56 

Saint Nikolaos, 84, 90, figs. 52, 54, 59 

Saint Orestes, 92, fig. 60 

Saint Pantaleimon, 85, fig. 53 

Saint Paul, figs. 23, 53 
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Saint Peter, figs. 23, 53 

Saint Peter's (Rome), Marian images in, 25 

Saint Phillip, fig. 53 

Saint Phokas, fig. 54 

Saint Prokopios, military, 83, 85, 89, 90, 96, figs. 50, 
55-56, 58 

Saint Sergios, 92, fig. 6o 

Saint Severianos, 84, figs. 52, 54. 

Saint Stephen, relics of, 211n.104 

Saint Theodore Stratelates, 68-69, 82, 83, 85, 89, 
90-92, 93-94, figs. 50, 53, 55-58, 60-61, 63-65 

Saint Theodore Teron, 69, 82, 93-94, 96, figs. 50, 53, 
$6, 65 

Saint Thomas, fig. 53 

saints, militarization of, 85—97, 223nn.130—32 

salvation symbols, icons using, 140-41, 167, 180-84 

Salus Populi Romani, icon of the Virgin (Rome), 49, 
IIO-II, fig. 75 

Santa Maria Antiqua (Rome), 21-23, 25, 226n.5 

Santa Maria Maggiore (Rome), 3, 43, 110 

Santa Maria della Clemenza icon (Rome), 22-23, fig. 15 

Santa Maria “in Tempulo? San Sisto (Rome), 232n.75 

Santa Maria in Trastevere (Rome), 22 

Saracens. See Arabs 

sarcophagus, 178 

scepter, 18, 62; as attribute of the Virgin, 22 

Schism of 1054, 127 

seals: empsychos graphe and, 152, 239n.39; Marian 
images on, 3, 19-20, 77-81, 222n.102, figs. 13, 73, 
79, 96; metaphor of Virgin as, 147-49, 237nn.13, 
16, 18-19; named Marian icons on, 76-80, 
175—77, figs. 43, 45-47, 112, ILS; production, 
147-48, figs. 97-99 

Securitas, 17 

selfless love, of the Virgin and of Christ, 61, 97-103, 111 

Selom, 142 

Sennacherib, 68 

Serbia: Decani monastery frescoes, 129; Akathistos 
cycle in, 186; Matejé monastery frescoes, 129, 186 

Sergios I (Patriarch), 20-21, 37, 39; siege of Avar and, 
40-41, $1—52 
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Sergios II (Patriarch), seal of, 114, fig. 79 

Seti triptych. See Georgia, Svaneti 

shield, Virgin as, 19, 21 

Sicily. See Italy, Sicily 

sieges of Constantinople. See under Arab, Avar, Bulgar- 
ian, Ottoman, and Russian 

signa: as imperial standards, 41; as processional icons. 
See signon 

signiferi, 41 

signon (processional icon), pl. signa. See Blachernitissa, 
Eleousa, Hodegetria, Maria Romaia, Salus Pop- 
uli Romani, Vladimirskaja 

signon of the Eleousa church (processional icon), 
170-71, 183-84. See also Eleousa 

signon tes presbeias, 107, 183-87; at Blachernai, 145; at 
Friday processions, 170—73, 243n.15, fig. 110; 
named icons and, 174—77. See also Blachernitissa 

Silk, 30, 31, 135, 14.0, 145 

Sinai icons. See Egypt, Mount Sinai 

Skylitzes, John, 53-54, 79, 124, 211n.111; on Blacherni- 
tissa icon, 76, 79, 154, I6O 

Slavs, 37, 62 

Solomon (Old Testament king), 143, 167 

Sophia (Empress), 12 

soros: at Blachernai, 12, 19; at Chalkoprateia (Constan- 
tinople), 120-21, 171; in Friday memorial serv- 
ICES, 170, 243N.15 

Spain, Tarragona, Cistercian monastery of the Virgin, 
126. See also Anonvmous Tarragonensis 

spatharokandidatos, 123 

spiritual seeing, empsychos graphe and, 152, 239n.38 

stational liturgy, 43, 207n.38 

Stephan Dusan (King), 185 

Stephan Uroš III Dečanski (King), 185 

Stephen II (Pope), 43 

Stephen of Novgorod, 133-34 

Strategikoi staurot, 69—74. See also cross 

strategos, (general) Virgin as, 21, 61, 66-69, 81, 90 

Stratelates. See Saint Theodore Stratelates 

Suppedaneum, 90 


Svjatoslav, 53 

swaddling clothes, 65 

Symeon Metaphrastes, 50, 51, 124-25, 190 

Symeon (Tsar), 53, 56, 63 

symmachos (co-fighter), Virgin as, 21, 29, 77, 80, 93, 103 

Synaxarion of Constantinople, 48, 50, 52, 122, 125 

SynaxCP (Cg) = Leipzig, cod. gr. R. II.25, 50, 52, 210 
n.89 

synethes thauma. See “usual miracle” and Blachernai 


Synkellos, Theodore, 38-43, 51, 65 


ta Basou. See Bassou 

Tafur, Pero, 114, 133, 2260.15 

Teron. See Saint Theodore Teron 

Tetrastoón (Constantinople), 14 

Theodora (Empress), 77, 145-46, fig. 94 

Theodore Anagnostes, 120-21 

Theodore Prodromos, 79 

Theodore the Synkellos, 38, 41, 51, 62 

Theodosian dynasty, 27, 190 

Theodosios II (Emperor), 128; coins of, 18-19, 25, 
figs. 8, 17 

theological concepts, in Hodegetria icon, 111-12 

Theophanes the Confessor, 50—52, 228n.28 

Theometor (address of Virgin). See Meter Theou 

Theophanes Continuatus, 121-24, 209n.75, 212n.118, 
218n.59, 219nn.66—67, 230n.55 | 

theotokwa (address to the Virgin in the kanons and 
funerary prayers), 74, 174—77, 180, 245n.55 

Theotokoupolis (Constantinople as the city of the Vir- 
gin), 19, 57, 199n.52, fig. 21 

Theotokos (address of the Virgin), 2, 16 

Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, 3 

Thomas, bishop of Claudiopolis, 208n.55 

Threnos (Lamentation), 173 

Tiberios I (Emperor), coin images of, 202n.88 

Timonites. See Christophoros Timonites 

toga, 23 

toponymic names of icons of Virgin, 76—79, 
figs. 40—43, 45, 82-83, 110, Kondakov's theory 


On, 3. See also under individual icons: Basiotissa, 
Blachernitissa, Eleousa (of the Pantokrator, 
signon of Eleousa), Hodegetria, Kyriotissa, 
Maria Romaia, Oikokyra, Pelagonitissa, Peri- 
bleptos (monastery of Romanos IIT Argyros), 
Petriziotissa, Vladimirskaja, Znamenie 

tower, Virgin as, 67 

trabes, 22, 23 

trabea triumphalis cloth, in Marian imagery, 23-27, 
fig. 16. See also consul 

Tribunalium (Constantinople), 120, 175 

Trier ivory, 211.104 

Triodion, 47 

triumph, 33, 35, 53, 54, 56, 76, 190, 192 

Tropatophoros (Bringer of Victory), 99. See also 
Saint George 

tropheion, 17 

Trophy, Virgin as, 21, 67 

‘True Cross. See under Holy Cross and Constantine I 
the Great 

Tuesday procession with Hodegetria icon, 56, 59, 107, 
109, 120-23, 126, 128-43, fig. 88; scene of Vir- 
gin’s eisodos as a record of, 136-43, 191 

Turkey: Cappadocia, frescoes in, 138; Kizil, church of 
Joachim and Anna, 235n.109; Great Pigeon 
House, 86; Góreme, Tokali Kilise, 86; Iznik 
(Nikaia), Koimesis, church of, 26, 177-80, 
figs. 20, IOI, 118, 238n.34; Istanbul (Constan- 
tinople), Archaeological Museum, copper pat- 
tern for gold histamenon, 150, fig. 100; Hagia 
Sophia, 26, figs. 18, 19, 21; Kariye Camii (Chora 
monastery), 142; Pantokrator monastery, 
figs. 106—7, 165-67 

Tuscan cities of the Dugento, 192 

Tyche (civic deity), 11, 13-15; as imperial icon, 17-19, 21, 
25, 198n.41, figs. 3-4. See also Anthousa/ 
Constantinopolis 

Typikon of Pantokrator monastery, 167, 169-74 

Ivre, 47 

'Tzimikes. See John Tzimiskes 
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Ukraine, Kiev: Bohdan and Varvara Khanenko 
Museum of Art, 110-11, fig. 77; Hagia Sophia, 
76, 126, fig. 44 
United Kingdom: London, British Museum, enkol- 
pion of St. Demetrios, figs. 71-72; ivory trip- 
tych, 90-91, fig. 59 
United States 
Baltimore, Walters Art Museum, ivory triptych 
with the Virgin and Child and saints, 90, fig. 58 
Cambridge, Harvard University Art Museums, 
coins and seals, 18, 75, 77-79, 146-49, figs. 6, 
38-39, 45-47, 96, 98-99 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, bronze 
statuette of Tyche, 13-15, fig. 3 
Washington, Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Byzan- 
tine Institute, coins and seals, 13-14, 18-21, 28, 
33-35, 70, I10-1I, 146-49, 175, figs. 2, 7-13, 22, 
26-230, 40, 73, 79, 94-95, 97, IIS 
Uros IV (King), son of Stephan Dusan, 185 
“usual miracle” (synethes thauma) at Blachernai, 145, 
ISI, 154-64, 24-On.55 
“usual miracle” icon. See Blachernai, Blachernitissa 
Utrecht ivory. See the Netherlands, Utrecht 


Vakhtang, 96; Seti triptych, fig. 65 

Vardan Inasiradze (feudal lord), 96; icon from 
Labecina (Georgia), fig. 64 

Vatican Manasses, 74. See Italy, Vatican city, Vat. Cod. 
slav. 2 

Vatopedi monastery, warrior saints’ icons on, 96-97, 
224nN.15§8 

veils: of icons, 159-60, fig. 105; silk veil of Blacherni- 
tissa of the synethes thauma, 145, 152, 159-60, 192, 
2520.62 

Verina (Empress), 12, 189 

Vestals, 63-64 

Victoria, as promoter of the political theory of empire, 
II, 13-14, 17-21, 25, 31, 64, 77-81, 103, 189, figs. 2, 
4, 7-11, 25; Virgin as replacement for, 19-21, 


33-35, 75-77, 103, 189, figs. 13, 29-30, 38-40, 43 
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victory, imperial ideology of and cult of Mary and, 2, 
II-35; images on coins and diptychs and, 16-21, 
figs. 2, 4, 7-11, 25; military victory ideology in, 
31-36 

Villehardouin, 80 

virginal motherhood, 5, 11, 61, 70, 149, 183; as military 
symbol, 63—69, 74, 215n.16 

Virgin at Lydda. See acheiropoietos of Virgin 

Virginity, feast of, 196n.15 

Virtus, 17 

visitation, scene of, feast of, rr 

Viadimirskaja icon, 171—73, 183-85, 192, fig. 110 

Vukasin (King), 186 


wall, Virgin as, 13-14, 66-67 
war, Marian icons and, 5, 61-103. See also Marian icons 
water/holy spring: Blachernai, 62-63; Hodegon, 121, 


123, 126 


water/tears as weapon of Virgin, 66 
Wednesday hana at the Chalkoprateia, 120 


Xanthopoulos, Nikephoros Kallistos, 120-21 


Zacharias, prophet, 138, 143 

Zacharias (Pope), 23 

Znamenie icon, 146 

Zoe (Empress), 145-46, 150—532, figs. 94, 100 

Zoe ton apegnosmenon (1con/epithet of Virgin), 180 
Zosimos, 64. 





